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At the age of twenty-two, Andronicus II 
became sole ruler of Byzantium. His 
father, Michael VIII, had been a 
dashing figure—a good soldier, brilliant 
diplomat, and the liberator of 
Constantinople from its fifty-seven- 
year Latin occupation. By contrast 
Andronicus seemed colorless and 
ineffectual. His problems were immense 
—partly as a result of his father's 
policies—and his reign proved to be 
a series of frustrations and disasters. 

For forty-six years he fought to 
preserve the empire against constant 
encroachments. When he was finally 
deposed in 1328 by his grandson and 
co-emperor, Andronicus III, almost all 
of Asia Minor had been lost to the 
'Turks, Westerners had taken over the 
defense of the Aegean, and the Catalan 
army he had invited to help him fight 
the Turks remained to fight the emperor. 

In this penetrating account of 
Andronicus' foreign policy, Angeliki 
E. Laiou focuses on Byzantium's 
relations with the Latin West, the 
far-reaching domestic implications of 
the hostility of western Europe, and the 
critical decision that faced Andronicus: 
whether to follow his father's lead 
and allow Byzantium to become a 
European state or to keep it an Eastern, 
orthodox power. 

The author, who argues that foreign 
policy cannot be understood without 
examining the domestic factors that 
influence, indeed create, it, devotes 
a large part of her study to domestic 
developments in Byzantium during 
Andronicus' reign—the decline of the 
power of the central government; the 
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spread of semi-independent regional 
authorities; the state of finances, of the 
army, of the church. 

She concludes that, contrary to 
common opinion, Andronicus II 
sincerely desired the union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, when, in the 
last years of his reign, he realized that 
the political situation made such a union 
necessary. Maintaining also that the 
conquest of Asia Minor by the Turks 
was not a foregone conclusion when 
Andronicus II came to the throne, she 
discusses at length the errors of policy 

and the manifold circumstances which 
combined to precipitate that loss. 
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Introduction 


Andronicus II Ducas Angelus Comnenus Palaeologus, pious Emperor of the 
Romans, became sole ruler of Byzantium in his twenty-second year, on 
the death of his father, Michael VIII, December 11, 1282.1 For forty-six years 
he ruled a state which he and all his contemporaries still called an empire, 
although it was smaller than most European kingdoms and weaker at sea 
than either of the two great Italian maritime republics, Venice and Genoa. 
For forty-six years he tried to preserve his patrimony against Turks, Bulgars, 
Serbs, Venetians, Catalans, and Tartars, finally to be deposed in 1328 at the 
age of sixty-eight by his young grandson, Andronicus III. 

Michael VIII had been a dashing, imposing figure. A good general, a 
brilliant and subtle diplomat, he had left his mark on the Europe of his day. 
He had entered Constantinople on August 15, 1261, hailed as the liberator 
who had ended the hated Latin occupation of fifty-seven years. Michael’s 
contemporaries could forgive him much because of that one glorious victory. 
He has come down through history as the last successful Byzantine emperor, 
a soldier who began the reconquest of the old territories of the empire, a 
diplomat who formed alliances with Aragonese, and Mongols, and Egyptians 
to serve his own ends, a statesman who managed to foil the most ambitious and 
able ruler of his times, Charles of Anjou, the brother of Louis IX of France. 

Viewed against the brilliant exploits of his father, Andronicus seems by 
contrast a pale, colorless man. He had to pay the bills for Michael’s expensive 
policies, and his reign was a long story of frustrations and disasters. Any man 
would have suffered by comparison with Michael VIII. Andronicus, young, 


1. Andronicus had been crowned co-emperor in 1272: A. Th. Papadopulos, Versuch einer 
Genealogie der Palaiologen, 1259-1453, diss., Munich (Speyer, 1938), no. 58. On the extensive 
prerogatives granted to him on that occasion, see Franz Dôlger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
Ostrómischen Reiches, III (Munich, 1932), no. 1994.; August Heisenberg, Aus der Geschichte und 
Literatur der Patatologenzeit, Sitzungsberichte der Bay. Akad., Philol.—Philos.—Hist. Klasse 
(Munich, 1920), pp. 37-81; Franz Délger, “Die dynastische Familienpolitik des Kaisers 
Michael Palaiologos,” E. Eichmann Festschrift (Paderborn, 1940), pp. 183ff. Both Michael VIII 
and Andronicus II adopted the traditional Byzantine imperial title when writing in Greek: 
"Avépovikocs, £v Xpioté TH Orso motos BaciAgoG kai abtoxpatwp '"Ponaiov AovKac, "AyygAoc, Kopvyvos ó 
HaAXatoXóyoc. In some of their Latin documents, though, they adopted the title “Andronicus 
[or Michael] in Christo Deo fidelis Imperator et moderator Romeorum, Ducas, Angelus, 
Comninus, Paleologus, semper Augustus”. The words “et moderator" seem to have been added 
in imitation of the similar title adopted by the Latin emperors of Constantinople. Michael VIII 
at times also added the words “‘novus Constantinus," to celebrate his recovery of Constantinople 
from the Latins. See G. L. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, Urkunden zur dlteren Handels-und Staats- 
geschichte der Republik Venedig, III (1857), 134; Franz Dolger, Facsimiles Byzantinishcher Kaiserur- 
kunden (Munich, 1931), p. 14. 

2. On Michael VIII’s reign, see Conrad Chapman, Michel Paléologue, restaurateur de P Empire 
byzantin (1261-1282) (Paris, 1926); D. J. Geanakoplos, The Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the 
West, 1258-1282 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959). 
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inexperienced, and pious, inherited almost insoluble problems. Posterity has 
dealt unkindly with him, losing sight of his few successes and not evaluating 
properly the great burdens bequeathed to him. Critics have blamed him for 
his failure to stop the Turkish conquest of Anatolia. ‘The accusation is easy to 
make: 1t is more difficult, and more important, to discover why Andronicus 
failed. Here opinions differ. One modern historian has argued that Andronicus 
neglected Asia Minor and left it open to the Turks because he was so pre- 
occupied by his relations with western Europe.* But a European contemporary 
—Marino Sanudo Torsello—maintained that Andronicus’ stubborn refusal to 
cooperate with the West, on the West's terms, undermined the defense both of 
Europe and of Andronicus’ own empire against the Turks, and the same 
judgment has been passed by V. Laurent. 

A superficial glance at the events of his long reign lends support to the 
adverse judgment of history. By 1328, when his reign ended, almost all of Asia 
Minor had been lost to the Turks. Only a few cities, of which the most im- 
portant was Nicaea, were left to the Byzantines. Westerners—the Genoese of 
Phocaea, the Hospitalers of Rhodes, the Venetians of Crete and Nigroponte 
(Euboea)—had taken over the defense of much of the Aegean. Andronicus had 
invited a Catalan army to help him fight the Turks, but instead of obtaining 
the victory he had expected, had become involved in hostilities with these 
mercenaries. Other dangers were not well parried. It was as if Michael VIIT’s 
masterly diplomacy had been reversed. Venice and Genoa were no longer 
balanced against one another. Instead, they fought a bloody war in imperial 
waters and dragged the empire into a conflict that could bring it no profit. 
Charles of Valois at one point seemed about to take over the moribund empire, 
whose neighbors, Serbs, Bulgars, and Turks, had already started to overrun it. 
Byzantium was diplomatically isolated and, after repeated devaluations of the 
coinage, poor.” During the years of Andronicus’ reign, the empire seemed to 
be shut in upon itself. Deeply concerned with the preservation of orthodoxy, 
relinquishing its centralized form of government and losing its cohesion, 
troubled by civil wars, the empire fought a deadly and mostly lonely war 
against the Turks. Its failures during the reign of Andronicus II forecast the 
eventual collapse of 1453. 

On the whole, historians have been satished with passing judgment, without 
undertaking a careful study of Andronicus II’s reign, which, after all, en- 
compasses forty-six of the most formative years of the restored Byzantine 
Empire. To place Andronicus I1’s reign in the proper perspective is neither an 
easy nor an engaging task, but it 1s a necessary one, if one is to understand not 


3. George Georgiades-Arnakes, Oi npátoi O9oyavoi (Athens, 1947), p. 109. 

4. F. Kunstmann, “Studien über Marino Sanudo Torsello den Aelteren," Abh. der Bayer. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 7 (1853), 802, 803, 804; Vitalien Laurent, “Grégoire X et son projet 
de ligue antiturque,” Echos d'Orient, 37 (1938), 272-273. 

5. D. A. Zakythinos, Crise monétaire et crise économique à Byzance du XIe au XVe siècle (Athens, 
1948), p. 18-19; G. I. Bratianu, *L'hyperpére byzantin et la monaie d'or des républiques 
italiennes au XIIIe siècle,” Mélanges Charles Diehl, Y (Paris, 1930), 37-48, and as well in Études 
byzantines d'histoire économique et sociale (Paris, 1938), 221—239. 
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only Byzantine policy during the period of Andronicus II, but also the pre- 
dicament of the Byzantine state during the remaining years of its existence. 
This book is not a comprehensive history of the reign of Andronicus II, but a 
study of his foreign policy, and particularly of his relations with western 
Europe. The recovery of Constantinople by the Byzantines gave the West an 
incentive to attack Byzantium in an effort to restore a Latin dynasty to the 
throne. Thus, both Michael VIII and Andronicus II had to face the hostility 
of western powers— Venice, the Angevins of Naples, the papacy, the French 
royal house—and had to make considerable efforts to forestall a western attack. 
This had far-reaching implications for their domestic policy, as well as for their 
policy toward other powers. As long as the West was hostile, neither Michael 
VIII nor Andronicus II could use their full resources to defend the imperial 
territories in Asia Minor and the Balkans. Andronicus II made a continued 
and strenuous effort to clarify the Byzantine position with regard to western 
Europe, while trying to save the eastern part of his empire. 

The empire inherited by Andronicus II from his father was only part of the 
Byzantine Empire which had been lost to the crusaders in 1204. In Europe, 
the empire now included Thrace, south of Mesembreia, Macedonia with the 
frontier stretching south of Philippopolis, Strumica, Prosek, and Prilep, all of 
which were garrison towns; much of Epirus was still in the hands of a Greek 
splinter state—the Despotate of Epirus—until parts of it reverted to the 
Byzantine Empire in 1314-1319. Thessaly, too, was an independent state, 
although the northern region reverted to the empire in 1318. To the south 
were the numerous feudal states set up after the conquest of 1204; of these, the 
Principality of Achaia in the Peloponnesus was the most important, and it was 
here that the most productive Byzantine effort took place to recover their 
heritage from the Franks. In the islands of the Aegean, too, Byzantines and 
westerners clashed; Nigroponte (Euboea) was the most serious point of conflict, 
while on Crete the Byzantines maintained agents to stir up opposition against 
the Venetians. Andronicus II saw it as his task to continue his father's policy 
of consolidating Byzantine power by recovering the “lost territories" in Greece 
and the Morea. 

In terms of revenue, the empire of Andronicus II was very poor. The monies 
available to the emperor consisted of private and public revenues. His personal 
income was obtained from his estates, and he also had crown treasures: jewels, 
and gold and silver plate. Occasionally, the emperor made use of these personal 
funds, and during the Catalan adventure he melted down some of his treasures. 
In terms of state revenues proper, the picture is somewhat confused. The 
peasantry paid a land tax, which was the basis of state revenues. But although 
these taxes were collected with zeal, and with some abuses, it was necessary to 
levy extraordinary taxes to meet particular expenses. Several extraordinary 
taxes, affecting the large landowner and the small cultivator, as well as urban 
dwellers, will be mentioned in context. The state still collected some money in 
the form of duties on shipbuilding, navigation, and commerce, but commercial 
duties affected domestic merchants, since western ones were granted privileges. 
Occasionally, domestic merchants, too, were exempted from duties: Michael 
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VIII and Andronicus II granted to the inhabitants of Monembasia privileges 
which allowed them to engage in virtually untaxed trade. 

The fiscal system was also undermined by the spread of the pronora, whose 
holders were exempted from most taxes, except when an emergency arose. 
As an institutional term, a pronoia grant designates the grant of a source of 
revenue to soldiers, as a reward for past services or, in this period, as a guarantee 
of future participation in the army. Most often, the grant consisted of land. 
The pronoia had appeared in the Byzantine Empire in the late eleventh century, 
but 1t was Michael VIII who, after his accession to the throne, rewarded his 
several followers with such grants, and also changed the, until then, personal 
character of the pronoia: upon petition to the emperor, the pronoia-holder 
could now convert his holding to a hereditary one, although he could still not 
sell it. It is difficult to reach firm conclusions about the pronoia system at any 
particular point in this period, since its spread was sporadic, and not the result 
of a unified policy. Andronicus II made many pronoia grants, and in general 
the pronoia may be seen as the equivalent of a western fief rather than as that 
of a Byzantine peasant-military holding of the tenth century. That is, the 
pronoia was a larger grant than the earlier military holding, and with different 
social implications: it was given not to simple soldiers but to members of an 
elite, who collected rents and tithes from peasants on the estates granted, and 
who thus differed substantially from the peasant-soldier of the tenth century. 
While this situation obtained in general, the period of Andronicus II was still 
very fluid; in the sources, the word pronoia was occasionally used to denote 
small military holdings. Also, although Andronicus made several grants of 
large pronoiai, he also tried, for a few years in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century, to reverse the trend and create small military holdings in 
the place of the large, concentrated ones. But in this he failed. 

The Byzantine army in this period was a complicated and inefficient institu- 
tion. There were army units stationed in Asia Minor, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
the Morea. The commanders were appointed from Constantinople, but the 
army itself consisted of both local pronoia-holders and soldiers from different 
parts of the empire (some were refugees), who apparently were paid in cash. 
There were also foreign mercenaries— Tartars, Alans, Catalans, Turks, and 
Serbs. All too often, armies were created on the spot, for particular campaigns, 
and, as will become obvious, thev lacked both discipline and training. 

Such was the state which Andronicus II tried to preserve, reform, and 
extend. To this state also he had to give form and direction. The Byzantine 
Empire was then at a critical point: was 1t going to become a European state, 
involved and closely connected with the affairs of Europe, as had seemed 
possible under the reign of Michael VIII? Or would it remain an eastern power, 
Orthodox, concerned with Asia Minor and the Balkans, but aloof from de- 
velopments in western Europe? The issue was fundamental and urgent, and it 
was decided during Andronicus II's reign. 


6. The basic work on the pronoia 1s George Ostrogorsky, Pour l'histoire de la féodalité byzantine, 
Corpus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, Subsidia I (Brussels, 1954). 
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Foreign policy in this period was still made by the senior emperor and his 
close advisers. Even the co-emperors, Andronicus’ son Michael IX, and his 
grandson Andronicus III, were not involved in policy-making which affected 
foreign relations. For this reason, the personality of the emperor and of his 
confidants is an important part of this study. However, a fundamental question 
arises which must be answered before the personality of the emperor can be 
considered. ‘The Byzantine Empire of Andronicus II's period was a relatively 
decentralized state, and one may well wonder to what extent decisions taken 
at Constantinople affected the state as a whole. It is a well-attested fact, for 
example, that imperial officials often acted in ways opposed to state policy: 
there were officials who did not follow the directives of Constantinople con- 
cerning the commercial privileges of Venetian and Genoese merchants, thus 
giving rise to strained relations between Byzantium, Genoa, and Venice. In 
the more remote areas—Asia Minor, the Morea, the reconquered parts of 
lhessaly and Epirus, Greece, even on occasion Macedonia—the control of 
Constantinople was not very tight insofar as domestic affairs were concerned. 
Throughout this period privileges granted to walled towns made them resemble 
communes of the western type: towns with a charter, with a certain amount 
of self-government, with specific administrative, judicial, and commercial 
privileges. T'o some degree this development will be followed, but its effects 
lie outside our scope, except for one thing: they point up the progressive 
decentralization of the Byzantine state, and so present the possibility of a 
discrepancy between expectations and realities —the expectation of Constan- 
tinople that its foreign policy decisions would be followed throughout the 
realm, and the reality that parts of the empire were becoming semi-independent. 
Foreign policy was taking place at the state level, while the state was de- 
generating. 

To what extent, then, is a study of Byzantine foreign policy—as made in 
Constantinople—justified and possible? First, one has to remember that the 
process of the collapse of the Palaeologan state was still at an early stage. By 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century, successive civil wars and enemy 
invasions had so disrupted the Byzantine state that the emperor's authority 
was limited to Constantinople and parts of Thrace, while individual towns, or 
individual great landlords, or regional governors such as the despot of the 
Morea occasionally made their own foreign policy decisions. In Andronicus II's 
time a different situation obtained. Imperial decisions might be very weakened 
by the time they filtered down to the outlying provinces, but there was still 
one level of policymaking, and no one but the emperor took it on himself to 
make decisions on foreign policy. There were a few exceptions to this rule— 
the emperor's wife, Irene, was one—but they were infrequent. Furthermore, 
no private individual or imperial official had the military or financial power 
which would enable him to take and enforce independent decisions. Andronicus 
III did have considerable power during the civil war of the 1320’s, but he 
lacked interest in foreign policy. In Asia Minor, of course, as imperial control 
virtual disappeared after 1302, the governors of cities might decide to sur- 
render to the Turks—as happened in Brusa in 1326-—but such action can 
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hardly be considered foreign policy. In any event, Asia Minor was a special 
case, because the Turkish threat was still considered a domestic problem, 
although by its great importance it affected foreign policy. 

The foreign policy of Andronicus II is a subject capable of study because 
Constantinople was recognized in this period as the place where responsible 
foreign policy was made. The popes, the kings of France, the kings of Naples, 
the Holy Roman Emperor, Venice, Genoa, Aragon, Sicily, treated with the 
emperor; only he made and implemented treaties; only he could be held 
responsible in the last instance if these treaties were broken. The problems 
surrounding the union of the churches, or alliances with western European 
powers, or the grant of commercial privileges to western merchants could be 
resolved only by the emperor. In the eyes of westerners, no one else had the 
authority to discuss these matters to their conclusion, and this was still a correct 
interpretation of matters as they stood in the Byzantine Empire. So, in foreign 
policy, although not necessarily 1n domestic policy, the center of the Byzantine 
Empire was still Constantinople, the palace, the emperor. 

The emperor's personality was of particular importance. Andronicus II was 
not skillful at analyzing political and diplomatic issues, and he often allowed 
emotional reactions to dictate his policy. Indeed, the differences in the policies 
of Michael VIII and Andronicus IÍ may be explained in part by the different 
personal characteristics of the two men. 

Michael VIII was an aggressive soldier and diplomat; Andronicus was 
neither. He was a gentle, contemplative man. He went on a campaign only 
once, and that was during his father's lifetime, in 1280, when he went to 
southern Asia Minor to fight the Turks. Yet even on that occasion he was more 
interested in rebuilding the ancient city of Tralleis than in fighting. At a time 
when soldiers were needed, Andronicus! lack of the martial virtues no doubt 
contributed to the contempt with which he was viewed by many of his con- 
temporaries. It is strange that he was of so peaceful a disposition, since his 
immediate family could boast of a number of men who were brave, if often 
ineffectual, soldiers; his father, his eldest son Michael IX, his grandson 
Andronicus III were all more interested than he in warfare, while his relatives, 
the Tarchaneiotes and the Philanthropenoi, were excellent generals. 

Michael VIII was fully aware of the contrast between his own temperament 
and that of Andronicus. It is said that he had much preferred Andronicus 
younger brother, Constantine, who from infancy had been the favorite. 
Constantine the Porphyrogenitus—born in the purple—had all the virtues an 
emperor was expected to have, and to those he added a pleasant disposition 
and a sense of humor. Gregoras wrote that Michael would have liked to be- 
queath the empire to Constantine, but could not do so because Andronicus 
was older. Had Michael VIII been a legitimate emperor, he might perhaps 
have changed the line of succession; he was certainly unscrupulous enough to 
have done so. But he himself had usurped the throne, and it seems almost 
certain that the one thing which kept him from making Constantine his heir 
was the fear of undermining yet further the legitimacy of the dynasty. As it 
was, he did his best to make Constantine independent of Andronicus: he tried 
to find a good, rich Latin princess for the boy, and apparently contemplated 
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giving him Macedonia, including Thessalonica, as a semi-independent ap- 
panage.” Along with the burdens of government the young Andronicus thus 
inherited the emotional burden of knowing that his father did not really want 
him as an heir. He must have harbored resentments against his father, and it is 
not accidental that as soon as he became sole emperor he proceeded to reverse 
many of his father’s policies, and even to clear the administration of the men 
who had been closest to Michael. Andronicus’ early lack of interest in western 
European affairs, his passionate concern with Asia Minor, his tolerance for 
religious and political groups which had opposed Michael must all be seen in 
the context of his uneasy relations with his domineering father. Only late in 
his life was Andronicus able to overcome this emotional impediment, and he 
then embarked upon policies which closely resembled those of his father. 

There were further differences in temperament between Andronicus II and 
Michael VIII. Unlike his father, Andronicus was a profoundly pious man, 
and his piety was to have unfortunate diplomatic results. Where Michael VIII 
had subordinated the religious feelings of his orthodox subjects to his own desire 
for a political and religious union with the West, Andronicus II reversed his 
father's policy, bowed to the sentiments of monks, clerics, and people, and 
dissolved the union of the churches. As a result, there was now no restraint on 
the ambitions and plans of the various western pretenders to the Byzantine 
throne whom the union of the churches had held in check. On at least two 
occasions, in 1311 and in 1324-1327, Andronicus recognized the dangers of 
his policy, and allowed political realities to overcome his piety; he then sug- 
gested a new union of the Byzantine and Latin churches. But none of these 
negotiations came to a conclusion. In his later years, piety was reinforced by 
superstition, a sad combination, but understandable in a sad, disappointed, 
and harassed man. 

Andronicus had many attractive personal characteristics. He was intelligent, 
very honorable, and had a high concept of family loyalty. Yet this was a 
dangerous period, which demanded that in a ruler intelligence be tempered 
with tough realism, honesty with diplomatic agility, family feelings with a 
degree of harshness. Only rarely did Andronicus behave in accordance with 
the demands of his times. He surrounded himself with a number of intellectuals, 
such as Nicephorus Choumnos, Theodore Metochites, and Nicephorus Gregoras, 
all of whom made important contributions to Byzantine letters and scientific 
thought. But he should not have permitted Metochites—neither very able, nor 
very honest—to influence domestic and foreign policy. Metochites, in fact, was 
a greedy opportunist whose only saving grace was that he used some of the 
wealth he acquired to rebuild and decorate the monastery of the Chora 


7. The story of Michael's preference for Constantine comes from Nicephori Gregorae, 
Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen (Bonn, 1829), I, 187, and is there reported as part of the 
accusations and calumnies hurled against Constantine by his enemies in 1290. Andronicus, 
who was noted for his strong family feelings, believed these accusations, and certainly it seems 
reasonable that Michael should feel uneasy about the great difference in temperament between 
himself and his heir. Georgius Pachymeres, (De Andronico Palaeologo, [Bonn, 1835], II, 154—162), 
does not mention Michael’s predilection for Constantine, but he does say that by 1290 
Constantine had great pronoiai, cattle, warehouses, minted and unminted gold, silver and 
cloth—all in all, substantial wealth. 
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(Khariye Djami), whose beautiful frescoes and mosaics are now once again 
restored.® Andronicus Ils entourage, including as it did a large number of 
intellectuals, reflected the emperor's love for erudite discussion. It 1s, of course, 
not possible to asses how much time, which might profitably have been 
allotted to policy matters, was diverted to the perusal of theological or philo- 
sophical matters. Yet a glance at Pachymeres and Gregoras, the main Byzantine 
sources for this period, indicates that the emperor spent a considerable part of 
his time in such discussions. Byzantium had an intellectual emperor at a time 
when it could ill afford him; and the strange phenomenon of rapid deteriora- 
tion of the state on the one hand, and the flourishing of cultural life on the 
other, a phenomenon typical of the Byzantine Empire in the last century of its 
existence, began during the reign of Andronicus II. 

In his relations with his family, Andronicus showed a curious mixture of 
passionate attachment and violent withdrawal when he thought his relatives 
had betrayed him. One of the most crushing blows of his life came in 1295 
when a nephew whom he loved and trusted rebelled against him; it was a blow 
that he could not respond to rationally. His love for his second wife, Yolanda- 
Irene of Montferrat, at times led him to give way to her whims, to the dis- 
comfiture of his friends. His piety apparently did not restrain his sexual ardor; 
he was so persistent a husband, that his wife accused him of satyriasis when 
she was angry with him. Yet much as he loved her, when she tried to persuade 
him to parcel out the empire among her sons, he refused, and continued to 
refuse even though she left his palace and Constantinople itself, and retired to 
Thessalonica.? 

The two basic traits of Andronicus! character were his sense of honor and 
his high regard for the office of emperor. Those who advised actions that 
flagrantly reflected on his honor or dignity did so at their peril. He himself 
voiced his lofty conception of the duties and responsibilities of his office: 


[The emperor] must examine the lists of his armies, and must make ready 
with arms, and he must be able to raise many and great forces for [his] 
struggles against the enemies . . . For there is a time of peace and a time of 
war, and the things pertaining to each are clearly separated, and the em- 
peror must be able to meet both in a worthy manner .. . I say that he who 
reigns by the grace of God must no less think it his duty to provide for the 
souls [of his subjects], that thev may turn toward heaven and that they may 
choose to live according to divine precepts.!? 


Certainly these are worthy sentiments. That he failed to live up to them was 
the result partly of his own inability to assess developments correctly as they 


9. J. Verpeaux, Nicéphore Choumnos, homme d'étal et humaniste byzantin, ca. 1250/1255-1327 
(Paris, 1959); Ihor Sevéenko, Etudes sur la polémique entre Théodore Métochite et Nicéphore Choumnos, 
Corpus Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, Subsidia III (Brussels, 1954); Hans-Georg Beck, 
Theodoros Metochites: Die Krise des byzantinischen Weltbildes im 14. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1952); 
P. J. Underwood, The Kariye Djami, 3 vols. (New York, 1966). 

9. He also had two illegitimate daughters, Maria and Irene. There may have been another 
illegitimate daughter, the mysterious Byzantine wife of Uzbek, khan of the Golden Horde: 
Steven Runciman, “The Ladies of the Mongols,” Eic Mvñunv K. *'Auúvroo (Athens, 1960), 
pp. 46-53. 

10. F. Miklosich and J. Muller, Acta et Diplomata Graeca medii aevi, V (Vienna, 1887), 264- 
265, the preface to the chrysobull to the monasteries of Galesiou and Hagias Anastaseos. 
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arose, partly of factors beyond his control, and partly of the fact that he was a 
weak man, easily swayed by others and unable to pursue his aims long enough 
and persistently enough to accomplish them. During much of his life he was 
under the influence of his father, his second wife, his eldest son, Michael, 
Theodore Metochites, and the patriarch Athanasios I, all of them people of 
very forceful character. Even so, he surprised them all at times by going against 
their advice. 

The most striking example of this was his conflict with the patriarch 
Athanasios, who normally had his way with the emperor. In the winter of 
1306-1307, the population of Constantinople was under the double threat of 
famine and conquest by the Catalans, who were in control of Thrace. 
Andronicus conceived the difficult and dangerous plan of starving the Catalans 
out of Thrace before they could attack the city. He forbade his subjects to 
cultivate the fields of Thrace, so that the Catalans would be forced by hunger 
to leave. The obvious danger was that the inhabitants of Constantinople would 
starve before the Catalans did ; and the patriarch, in his role as protector of the 
poor, implored, advised, and requested the emperor to retract his orders. 
Andronicus, for once, stood firm, and in doing so saved his empire from a 
threat that was only too real.!! Unfortunately, his convictions were rarely 
strong enough to enable him to override the advice of others. 

In general, Andronicus was a good, pious, honorable, and generous man. 
One should not allow the flamboyant successes of Michael VIII to obscure the 
real problems he left to his son, or pass too harsh a judgment on a man who 
had to contend with more dangerous situations and take more important and 
difficult decisions than fall to the lot of most statesmen. Andronicus I] cuts a 
sad figure when contrasted with his father and with the young, chivalrous, 
handsome grandson who succeeded him. Perhaps he reigned too long and was 
too tired by the end of his reign.!? But he did prevent Constantinople from 
becoming the capital of a second Latin empire, where the Catalans, the 


11. Angeliki Laiou, “The Provisioning of Constantinople during the Winter of 1306-1307," 
Byzantion, 37 (1967), 91-113. 

12. U. V. Bosch, Andronikos IH Palaiologos (Amsterdam, 1965), pp. 7-13, makes much of the 
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148vo-149ro; Cod. Par. Gr. 2077 fol. 278ro (Movoeéía Fpnyopü eic "Av6póvixov B); Manuel 
Philes, X:ixoi povo6tkoi ti; tov... "Avópóvixov tov FlaAatoXóyov, tov petovopacOévta "Avioviov, Cod. 
Par. Coisl. 192, fols. 98ro-100ro, vv. 16-23; cf. Beck, Krise, p. 87. There are some extant 
portraits of Andronicus II, but being in the traditional manner they do not tell us much about 
the physiognomy of the man. The most beautiful portrait is a miniature, appended to a 
chrysobull of 1301, and published by Sp. Lambros, Azóxeyua Botavtwóv Abtoxpatopov (Athens, 
1930), pl. 79. Lambros has also published other miniatures (pl. 77, 78, 80), of which the most 
interesting is the fourteenth-century portrait of pl. 77. Apparently, there is a fresco of 
Andronicus and his whole family in the chapel of the Virgin near Berat, which he restored, and 
one in the monastery of Pójani, in Albania: A. Alexoudes, Edvronos ioropikñ nepiypagñ ts iepüc 
Mn:ponóAsoc BrgAeypáóov (Corfu, 1868), p. 76; A. Alexoudes, «Avo onnemuata £k xe_poypapov,» 
At£Atiov tfc ‘IotopiKiic Kai 'E0voAovufis "Exaipeiag tfj; “EAAGSoc, 4 (1892), 279ff; K. Jireček, “Valona 
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Venetians, and Charles of Valois would have reenacted the miseries of the first 
Latin Empire. This was no mean feat, and he accomplished it alone. For the 
rest, the reader will have to keep an open mind, and temper his criticism with 
a certain amount of compassion for this man who had grandiose ideas without 
the means to fulfill them, great learning but little political wisdom, and on 
whom it fell to be the impotent witness of the visible beginnings of the long 
decline of the empire restored by his father. 

This study of Andronicus II’s relations with western Europe is not a dip- 
lomatic history of the traditional type. The trend in modern historiography 1s 
to see diplomatic relations as much more than the sum of dispatches, negotia- 
tions and treaties, and this is a healthy trend. For such things are only the end 
result of complex issues which transcend the diplomatic game or form its 
background. When we move from the level of description to that of interpreta- 
tion and explanation, the end result is no longer sufficient. The same argument 
applies a fortiori to discussions of foreign policy. One can describe the foreign 
policy of Andronicus II by looking at his treaties with western states, by follow- 
ing his negotiations, successful or not, and the effect of these on his subsequent 
policy.!? But such an enterprise would explain very little. Foreign policy does 
not take place at a rarified sphere, where nothing intrudes upon statesmen 
except their relations to each other. On the contrary, domestic issues inform 
foreign policy as much as international ones, and are perhaps more important 
in explaining it. Andronicus II's relations with western Europe cannot be 
explained without an adequate understanding of the Byzantine attitude to the 
question of the union of the Greek and Latin churches, without discussion of 
the internal pressures on both Andronicus II and his western counterparts, 
above all, without a discussion of the means through which foreign policy 
becomes effective: the army, the navy, finances. It is a truism today that dip- 
lomatic arrangements are only as effective as the relative strength of the states 
which have undertaken them. That was not less so in the Middle Ages. There- 
fore, a substantial part of this work has been devoted to domestic issues. 
Without these sections, this book would have been a different one: more concise 
but more arid, and much less useful as an aid to understanding Byzantine foreign 
policy in the reign of Andronicus II. 


13. One book describes Byzantine-western European relations during part of our period. 
That is E. Dade's Versuche zur Wiedererrichtung der lateinischen Herrschaft in Konstantinopel im Rahmen 
der abendlándischen Politik (1261 bis etwa 1310) (Jena, 1938). Dade's monograph is not an analyti- 
cal essay, nor is it directly concerned with Byzantine policy. It was written before the publication 
of some important sources, such as the Diplomatari de l’Orient Català 1302-1409, published in 
1947 by Antonio Rubió y Lluch. 
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The Sms of the Fathers 


Michael VIII was the last emperor whose orientation was primarily European. 
Although Andronicus II, in his later years, would also turn to Europe, and 
although other Palaeologan rulers would also forge more or less strong con- 
nections with the West, their policy was different from Michael's. He was of 
a European stature; his gravest concerns during most of his reign had been 
with Europe, and there he had won his most brilliant diplomatic victories. By 
destroying the Latin empire of Constantinople, Michael had only solved half 
a problem; he was quite aware of the probabihty that the West would launch 
an attack to retrieve the empire it had lost to the schismatic Greeks. The danger 
could come from many quarters: the dispossessed Latin emperor, Baldwin II, 
went to the West and tried to interest in his cause the pope, Urban IV, the 
king of France, Louis IX, the kings of Castile and Aragon, and Manfred of 
Hohenstaufen, Frederick II's heir. Venice, too, was furious at the Greek re- 
covery of Constantinople, which had been preceded by an alliance between 
Michael and Genoa, the most hated rival of Venice (Treaty of Nymphaeum, 
March 13, 1261). Venice now saw herself excluded from the Black Sea and the 
Byzantine Empire, where for fifty-seven years she had held a commercial 
monopoly. 

A combination of the forces of the disaffected could have proved disastrous 
for the Byzantines. But Michael was helped by the unwillingness of most western 
rulers to launch a crusade, and most important, by the struggle in Italy 
between the Hohenstaufen and the papacy, which held in check the Byzantine 
ambitions of both rivals. Making full use of the existing animosities between 
Europeans, Michael set about his double aim, the preservation of his throne and 
the restoration of the Byzantine Empire as it had been before the first crusade. 
He courted the papacy, promising to unite the Byzantine and Roman churches, 
and, in 1268, following a period of uneasy relations with. Genoa, he made a 
treaty with Venice in an effort to establish friendly relations.’ 

Michael's careful diplomacy was disrupted by the appearance in Italy of 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of Louis IX of France, and a most ambitious 
man who “aspired to the monarchy of the world," and dreamed of creating 
a kingdom which would include southern Italy and Sicily, and perhaps North 


l. On Michael VIIEs reign see Chapman, Michel Paléologue. Geanakoplos, Michael 
Palaeologus, p. 138, mentions the two aims of Michael’s policy, and see also pp. 139-154, 175-185, 
206-209. Also P. Wirth, “Die Begründung der Kaisermacht Michaels VIII. Palaiologos," 
Jahrbuch der österreichischen byzantinischen Gesellschaft, 10 (1961), 85-91. On western plans for the 
reconquest of Constantinople, see Dade, Versuche, pp. 3-4, 27-28, 53-59, 67-157; also R. L. 
Wolff, "Mortgage and Redemption of an Emperor's Son: Castile and the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople," Speculum, 29 (1954), 45-84. 
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Africa, Jerusalem, and the Byzantine Empire.* Charles of Anjou had been 
invited into Italy by Pope Urban IV, to lead a “‘crusade” against Manfred of 
Sicily. In 1266, at the battle of Benevento, the Angevin forces defeated the 
Hohenstaufen, and Manfred perished in the battle. Charles became king of 
Sicily, and in 1267 he signed the treaties of Viterbo with Baldwin II of Con- 
stantinople and William of Villehardouin, ruling prince of Achaia. À marriage 
between William’s heiress, Isabella, and Charles’ son Philip was to ensure to 
the Angevins the suzerainty over the Principality of Achaia. The second treaty 
of Viterbo provided for the restoration of Baldwin II to his throne at Con- 
stantinople and the marriage of Baldwin's son and heir, Peter of Courtenay, 
to Béatrix, Charles’ daughter, which took place in 1273." 

In an effort to eliminate the danger presented by the treaties of Viterbo, 
Michael VIII sought the support of the papacy. He tried to prevent a new 
anti-Byzantine crusade, led by Charles of Anjou and blessed by the pope. 
Instead, he suggested or supported the idea of a joint Christian crusade against 
the infidel; he tried to substitute Jerusalem for Constantinople. No pope, 
however, could assent to this without the union of the Greek and Latin 
churches, and Michael VIII realized and accepted this fact. After protracted 
but not always zealous negotiations, his ambassadors to the council of Lyons 
celebrated the union of the churches, on July 6, 1274.* Michael VIII was not 
necessarily persuaded by the religious aspects of the union, but he was con- 
vinced that as a political expedient the act was necessary, and once the formal 
union had been proclaimed, he did his best to enforce it in his empire. By this 
single but important act, Michael brought the papacy to his side and ensured 
that no war of Charles of Anjou against his empire could be proclaimed a 
crusade. 

Michael VIII immediately launched an offensive against Latin territories 
in western Greece and the Morea. Charles of Anjou had become king of Albania 
in 1272, and had sent a representative to Durazzo. Now, in 1274, Michael 
attacked and captured Berat and the port of Butrinto, and besieged Durazzo 
and Avlona. Charles, unable to attack Constantinople, decided instead to 
concentrate his own efforts in Albania and Epirus with a view toward marching 
on to Thessalonica. In Albania, in March 1281, the Byzantines won their 
greatest victory against the Angevin armies. At the battle of Berat, the army 
of Charles of Anjou was defeated, and his vicar-general, Hugo le Rousseau de 
Sully, taken prisoner. The Angevin offensive in Albania collapsed, and the 
Byzantine army proceeded to reconquer the towns held by the Angevins. At 


2. Georgii Pachymeres, 1 (De Michaele Palaeologo, Bonn, 1835), 317; Gregoras, I, 123-124: 
"he [Charles of Anjou] dreamed of restoring the whole Empire of Julius Caesar and Augustus 
if he should take Constantinople." Cf. Marino Sanudo Torsello, Istoria del Regno di Romania, 
in Karl Hopt, ed. Chroniques Gréco-romanes (Berlin, 1873), p. 138. Cf. Geanakoplos, Michael 
Palaeologus, pp. 196-200, 216, 222. See also E. Jordan, Les orzgines de la domination angevine en 
Italie (Paris, 1909), passim. 

3. Geanakoplos, Michael Palaeologus, pp. 197-200. 

4. W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903, reprinted in New York, 1958), pp. 
920-524; Geanakoplos, Michael Palaeologus, pp. 258-263; Chapman, Michel Paléologue, pp. 
111-120. 
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an unspecified date, they took Kanina and the city of Durazzo, which they 
managed to hold until 1296.? 

But the effects of the union of the churches did not last for very long. By 
July 1281, Charles of Anjou had formed with Venice an alliance directed 
against Constantinople. The combined forces, it was agreed, would leave for 
Constantinople by April 1283. It may be that Charles was already certain that 
the pope would bless such an offensive: in February 1281, he had managed to 
secure the election to the papal throne of Martin IV, a Frenchman and an 
instrument of Angevin policy. On October 18, 1281, Martin IV excom- 
municated Michael VIII, the "supporter of the ancient Greek schismatics and 
therefore heretics.” Michael VIII, on hearing the news of his excommunication, 
suspended the mention of the pope in the Orthodox liturgy. The way was now 
open for Charles of Anjou and the Venetians to declare a crusade against 
Byzantium. There was very little Michael could do, except to seek alliances 
with the other enemies of Charles of Anjou. To counteract Charles’ system of 
alliances, which involved Venice, the papacy, the Greek state of Thessaly, the 
Serbs, the Bulgars, and the Hungarians, Michael formed his own coalitions. 
Genoa, afraid of possible Venetian expansion in the East, had remained 
faithful to Michael to the extent of sending some ships to his aid (1280).7 The 
Ghibelline city of Pisa had been willing to join the anti-Angevin camp, but was 
prevented from doing so by the combined pressure of Charles of Anjou and 
Pope Martin IV. The marquis of Montferrat and his ally, King Alfonso X 
of Castile, were willing to maintain friendly relations with the Byzantines, at 
least so long as Byzantium followed Michael’s unionist policy.? 

Michael VIPs most useful ally turned out to be the king of Aragon, Peter III, 
who was married to Constance, daughter of Manfred of Sicily and a sworn 
enemy of the man who had killed her father. To her, Charles of Anjou was a 
usurper, and she was the legitimate queen of Sicily. Sometime in 1281 or early 
1282, Michael VIII and Peter of Aragon formed an alliance, and Peter began 


5. Geanakoplos, Michael Palaeologus, pp. 229—235, 279-280, 329-334; Alexander, “A Chryso- 
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6. Odoricus Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici denuo excusi . . . ab A. Theiner (Barri-Ducis, 1870), 
1281, 825; on the date, see G. La Mantia, “Studi sulla rivoluzione siciliana del 1282," Archivio 
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Die Politik Pisas während die Jahre 1268-1282 (Halle, 1906), pp. 67-70; S. Borsari, “I rapporti tra 
Pisa e gli stati di Romania nel duecento," Rivista di storia Italiana, 67 (1955), 486—488. 

9. O. Cartellieri, Peter von Aragon und die Sizilianische Vesper (Heidelberg, 1904), p. 65; A. 
Bozzola, “Un capitano di guerra e signore subalpino,” Miscellanea di storia Italiana, R. Dep. di 
storia patria per le antiche provincie, 3rd ser., 19 (Turin, 1922) 386ff; H. Wieruszowski, “La 
corte di Pietro d'Aragona e i precedenti dell'impresa Siciliana," Archivio storico Italiane, 96 
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to plan an invasion of Sicily. Michael, meanwhile, had been sending money 
both to Peter and to anti-Angevin cardinals at the Roman court. Both men 
helped the Sicilian refugees who had fled the rule of Charles of Anjou. Dis- 
content against the Angevins and their heavy taxation mounted in Sicily, no 
doubt aided by the certain knowledge that Aragon and Byzantium would 
support a rebellion. The discontent erupted on March 30, 1282, in the uprising 
of the Sicilian Vespers. Soon after the revolt of the native population, Peter 
of Aragon disembarked in Sicily to lead the struggle against Charles of Anjou.!? 

The revolt of the Sicilians quickly developed into a war in Italy and Sicily 
which kept the Angevins occupied until 1302. The war of the Sicilian Vespers 
involved all the Italian powers, and to some extent also the royal houses of 
Aragon, Castile, and France. In Italy, it was partly a fight that pitted the 
Ghibellines, led by the marquis of Montferrat, against the Guelphs, who 
favored Charles of Anjou. The colonial rivalries of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice 
also played an important part in the war. Occupied as they were with this 
struggle, western powers could not find the time or the resources to attack 
Byzantium. Soon after the Sicilian Vespers, Venice found it in her interest to 
begin negotiations with Byzantium, and these resulted in a truce, signed in 
1285.!! | 

To the extent that Michael VIII's policy had helped the Sicilian uprising 
and the subsequent Aragonese-Angevin war, he left a most precious gift to his 
son. In other areas, however, Michael VIII’s heritage was less welcome. At 
the time of his death the financial situation was deplorable, the empire was in 
grave religious turmoil, and Asia Minor was not adequately defended. 
Andronicus faced grave domestic problems which curtailed his opportunity 
of pursuing an independent and successful foreign policy. 


The financial situation was, perhaps, the gravest if not the most immediate 
problem. The best of diplomats would have needed a great amount of money 
in order to deal with the many enemies Andronicus faced in the West, in Asia 
Minor, and in the Balkans. Andronicus, who was not the best of diplomats, 
also inherited an appallingly poor state from his father. 

Michael VIII: resources, although not comparable to those of emperors in 
the years of Byzantium's prosperity, were greater than his son's would be. 
Under Michael VIII the imperial domain was larger, including the area 
around the Maeander River, which was later lost to the Turks, as well as parts 
of Thessaly, Lemnos, and other lands. Moreover, Michael had revenues from 
land taxes, from state monopolies such as salt, and from customs, although the 
latter were much reduced by the commercial privileges he granted to Venice 
and Genoa. He also had extraordinary revenues, from treasure-trove, from the 
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savings of his predecessors, and from the confiscation of property belonging to 
his political opponents.! ^ His expenses were enormous. Apart from gifts and 
bribes abroad, he had to pay his army, part of which consisted of foreign 
mercenaries or of Byzantines paid in cash rather than in land. Even before 
1261, Michael VIII had found his resources unequal to his expenses. In order 
to meet his obligations to his Italian mercenaries, Michael used a time-honored 
expedient, the adulteration of the coinage.’ 3 

After the reconquest of Constantinople, he minted new coins, with the city 
on the reverse, and reduced the gold content of the Ayperpyron. Under the 
Nicene emperors, and until 1259, the hyperpyron contained 16 carats of gold 
and 8 of alloy in one ounce. Sometime after 1261, the gold content was reduced 
to 15 carats, while the alloy was 9 carats.! ^. This was a quick but unhealthy 
way of obtaining money. Andronicus II, following his father's example, further 
reduced the proportion of gold to alloy, first to 14 : 10 and then to 12 : 12.!? 
As the amount of gold was reduced, the value of the hyperpyron relative to 
other currency declined. Creditors might refuse to accept the debased coinage, 
as Venice did in 1310, or they might accept it only for use within the empire, 
as did the Catalans in 1304.!? In the second case, the burden fell on the By- 
zantines who traded with the Catalans and who were forced to accept devalued 
currency at its nominal value. The Byzantine coinage rapidly lost its prestige. 
Pegolotti makes it clear that around 1335 the Genoese of Pera accepted the 
hyperpyron (then at 11 carats of gold to 6 of silver and 7 of copper) by weight 


12. Zakythinos, Crise, pp. 80-81; G. Rouillard, La vie rurale dans l'empire byzantin (Paris, 
1953), p. 306; Miklosich and Müller, Acta et Diplomata, V, 257; Ioannis Cantacuzeni, Eximpera- 
toris, Historiarum libri IV, I (Bonn, 1828), 117-118; II (Bonn, 1831), 89; and Pachymeres, I, 
209-210, 222-223. 

13. Pachymeres, II, 493-494. On the salaried Byzantine soldiers, see the prostagma of 
Michael VIII (November 8, 1272), allowing Andronicus to raise their salaries to twenty-four 
nomismata a year: Heisenberg, Aus der Geschichte, pp. 40ff. Cf. Ostrogorsky, La féodalité byzantine, 
pp. 96-97, and p. 96, note 1; P. Charanis, “On the Social Structure and Economic Organization 
of the Byzantine Empire in the 13th Century and Later," BS 12 (1951), 133 and n. 181. 
Nicephorus Botaneiates (1078-1081) had been the first to devaluate the Byzantine coinage, 
until then perhaps the most stable in the world. Alexius I (1081-1118), in great need of money, 
continued the devaluation, to the detriment of both the taxpayer and, eventually, the treasury 
itself, and earned the title of the first great Byzantine “‘faux-monnayeur.”’ Michael VIII also 
reduced the gold content of the Ayperpyron: F. Dölger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Finanzverwaltung (Leipzig and Berlin, 1927), p. 75; G. Ostrogorsky, Histoire de l'état byzantin 
(Paris, 1956), pp. 371, 390-391; F. Chalandon, Essai sur le régne d'Aléxis ler Comnéne (Paris, 
1900), pp. 320ff; W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum (London, 
1908), I, Ixi; II, 540ff. 

14. Pachymeres, II, 493-494; Zakythinos, Crise, p. 9; Brătianu, "L'hypérpére," pp. 229ff; 
Wroth, Catalogue, II, 614—618, and 618, n.1. 

15. Pachymeres, II, 493-494. For an interpretation of this passage, see Zakythinos, Crise, 
pp. 8-10. 

16. G. M. Thomas and R. Predelli, Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum sive acta et diplomata res 
Venetas Graecas atque Levantis Hlustrantia a. 1300 [1453] (Venice, 1880), I, 84; G. I. Brătianu, 
Recherches sur Vicina et Cetatea Alba (Bucharest, 1935), p. 152; fifty-one hyperpyra of 1281 were 
taken to be equivalent to forty-seven of old mintage; G. Giomo, “Le Rubriche dei Libri misti 
del Senato perdutti," Archivio Veneto, 18 (1879), books II, III: Venice complains of receiving 
hyperpyra of the wrong alloy. The Catalans' acceptance of the coinage for use in the empire 
only is the meaning of a passage by Ramon Muntaner, The Chronicle of Muntaner, trans. Lady 
Goodenough, (London, 1920, 1921), chap. ccxi; cf. Zakythinos, Crise, p. 19. 
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and not by number.! Byzantine commerce and Byzantine prestige suffered. 
Money was either diverted to uneconomic uses like hoarding— since every new 
issue increased the value of the old—or it was exported to pay off creditors. 8 

It is not known exactly what money was available to Andronicus II when 
he came to the throne, but in 1283 he was forced to revert to extraordinary 
measures in order to raise money to finance an expedition against Thessaly. 
From that point onward, almost every time money was needed he either 
introduced a new tax, or debased the coinage, or stopped paying his palace 
officials. Clearly, his treasury was chronically empty. Moreover, there was a 
shortage of money in the empire as a whole. To meet his payments to the 
Catalans, Andronicus II had to levy a tax in kind—this was partly done in 
order to take advantage of the inflated grain prices. By 1305 the amount of 
gold bullion available to the emperor was so far reduced that Andronicus II 
was obliged to offer the Genoese unminted gold, presumably from the imperial 
jewels. The monetary system was thrown toward silver, which, at this period, 
had an unstable market.! ? 

Michael VIIUs devaluation of the coinage, unaccompanied by any economic 
measures that might mitigate its results, undermined confidence in the Byzan- 
tine currency, both in the empire and elsewhere. Even the devalued coins were 
scarce, and their circulation limited. There is also some evidence that the cost 
of living rose during his reign and continued to rise during the reign of his son. 
Unfortunately, the evidence is limited, and its real significance is in dispute. 
In Michael’s two treaties with Venice (1265 and 1277), there was a clause 
regulating the export of wheat grown in the empire. Wheat could not be ex- 
ported until its price in the empire had fallen below a certain point. Presumably, 
wheat prices in Constantinople were taken as the measure of prices in the 
empire. Even though at this period both Thrace and the Black Sea, the two 
sources of grain, were open, the provisioning of Constantinople was a problem, 
and high prices could be expected. In the treaty of 1265 Michael VIII forbade 
the export of wheat when its price was over 50 hyperpyra per centenarium. 
In the treaty of 1277, it was stipulated that prices must fall below 100 hyperpyra 
before wheat could be exported.^? This change, which, according to some 
historians, benefited the exporter, was retained in Andronicus’ treaties with 
Venice. 2! 

The significance of the change in the treaty of 1277 is a matter of debate. 
One can argue either that the price of wheat doubled between 1266 and 1277, 

17. Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La pratica della mercatura, ed. Allan Evans (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1936), p. 40. 

18. Zakythinos, Crise, pp. 111-112. Michael VIII forbade the export of unminted gold and 
silver: Liber furium reipublicae Genuensis, ed. H. Riccotius, in Monumenta Historiae Patriae (Turin, 
1872), I, col. 1355. 

19. Zakythinos, Crise, pp. 41—43. 

20. Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, IIL, 85, 144; Miklosich and Muller, Acta et Diplomata, III, 
81, 91. On the normal price of wheat, see St. Novakovié, “Le prix normal du blé à Constantinople 
pendant le moyen age ct le Code de St. Dushan," Archiv für slavische Philologie, 27 (1905), 
173-174. The change to one-hundred hyperpyra first appeared in 1277, not in 1285, as Bratianu 
claimed. On the provisioning of the city, see G. I. Brătianu, “Études sur l'approvisionnement de 
Constantinople et le monopole du blé à l'époque byzantine et ottomane," Etudes byzantines 


d'histoire économique et sociale (Paris, 1938) ; Laiou, “Provisioning,” pp. 92-95, 
2]. G. Ostrogorsky, “Löhne und Preise in Byzanz,” BZ 30 (1932), 293-333. 
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or that the purchasing power of the Byzantine hyperpyron fell to one half its 
pre-1265 level, pushing up correspondingly the price of primary commodities. ?? 
One can also argue, with Ostrogorsky, that the original quoted price of 50 
hyperpyra per centenarium was far below the normal price of wheat; in that 
case, the clause was modified simply to take account of realities, and did not 
necessarily imply any major change either in the value of the coinage or in 
the price of wheat. Although it 1s difficult to decide which theory is correct, it 
is certain that the price of wheat was high during the reign of Michael VIII. 
In 1278 a Venetian merchant complained that Michael forced him to sell 
his wheat at 1 hyperpyron per 14 modium, while its current price in Constan- 
tinople was 1 hyperpyron per š modium.?^? Thus, at that time the price of 
wheat had reached 133 hyperpyra per centenarium. Even if there were a 
temporary shortage of wheat, this 1s still far above the 50 hyperpyra of 1265 
or even the 100 hyperpyra of 1277. A rise in the price of wheat does not neces- 
sarily imply a commensurate rise in the cost of living. There is even evidence 
that the price of land was relatively stable during Michael's reign.?* But given 
the large number of refugees and other destitute people who inundated Con- 
stantinople and Thrace in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, it 
is reasonable to assume that for many people food was by far the largest item 
of expenditure, and a rise in its price was important. In the early fourteenth 
century, of course, there was both a shortage of bread and very high prices, 
due to special circumstances which will be mentioned in context. 

Despite Michael VIIT's high taxes and his efforts to find money, the treasury 
was empty at the time of his death, the coinage devalued, and the empire 
seemed to be moving towards an economy of kind. ` As soon as his father died, 
Andronicus began a policy of retrenchment which included the dismantling 
of the navy and the reduction of the army. Lack of money seemed to make these 
measures necessary, but, given the many enemies of thé empire, the policy of 
cutting the costs of defense was self-defeating in the long run. 


Along with an empty treasury, Andronicus II also inherited a potentially 
explosive rift in the Byzantine church. Michael VIII had been, first and fore- 
most, a politician and a diplomat. When he found his personal ambitions or 
political designs opposed, he did not hesitate to use diplomacy or even force to 
make his opinion prevail. In the long run, his high-handed attitude disrupted 
the unity of the Byzantine church and even brought danger to his dynasty. 


22. A. Andréades, “De la monnaie et de la puissance d'achat des métaux précieux dans 
l'Empire byzantin”, Byzantion, 1 (1924), 100ff; G. I. Bratianu,” L'hypérpére" ; Franz Dölger, 
book review in BZ 49 (1956), 426-429; Ostrogorsky, “Löhne und Preise." Brătianu and Dólger 
accept the theory that the value of the Byzantine currency was halved between 1265 and 1277. 

23. Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, III, 171—172. 

24. Andréadès, “De la monnaie," claims that wheat was much too expensive a commodity 
to be a valid index of the cost of living; cf. Ostrogorsky, “Löhne und Preise." 

25. Pachymeres, I, 222. Among other works on Byzantine finance, see I. N. Sboronos, 
«BoCavtiakad vououatikà Enthuata,» Journal international d'archéologie numismatique, 2 (1899), 358- 
361; A. Diomedes, «Ta aitta cfi; oikovomkñg napakuñç ro0 BuGavriov,» ‘EmBewpnoic Koiovikfic kai 
Anuooiac Oixovouxnc, 6 (1937), 139-155; G. I. Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce dans la mer 
noire au XIIIe siècle (Paris, 1929); G. I. Bratianu, Actes des notaires génois de Péra et de Caffa de la fin 
du XIII siècle, Académie Roumaine, Etudes et Recherches II (Bucharest, 1927); A. Andréadès, 
“Byzance, paradis du monopole et du privilège,” Byzantion, 9 (1934), 171-181. 
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Michael Palaeologus had secured his position on the Byzantine throne 
through an act of treason. The legitimate emperor was John IV Lascaris, a 
young boy and Michael's ward. Michael was crowned co-emperor on December 
25, 1258. After the reconquest of Constantinople, he had the young boy 
blinded, and became sole emperor of Byzantium. The patriarch Arsenius 
(1255-1259, 1261-1265), rebelling against this act of cruelty, excommunicated 
Michael. The emperor had to wait for almost four years before taking his 
revenge; in May 1265, an ecclesiastical synod deposed Arsenius and replaced 
him with Joseph I (1266-1275, 1282-1283) who promised to raise the ex- 
communication of Michael. ° 

The followers of Arsenius continued to oppose the Palaeologan dynasty and 
the church hierarchy as it had developed after the patriarch's deposition. The 
Arsenites supported Lascarid legitimacy, and the church union with Rome, 
which Michael VIII’s church hierarchy eventually brought about. The political 
aspect of the Arsenite schism stood out with perfect clarity in Asia Minor. Here 
the deposed Lascarids had been known and loved, whereas Constantinople 
had not known the Lascarids, and had accepted Michael VIII as its savior 
from the rule of the Latins. While the pro-Lascarid faction and the Arsenite 
faction were not identical, both were strong in Asia Minor. The Arsenite 
faction was the more vocal of the two, perhaps because it could operate more 
openly, since it attacked the Palaeologan dynasty only implicitly: its explicit 
attack was on the new ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

The Arsenite party in Asia Minor was difficult to conciliate.?^ In later years, 
when Andronicus IJ was trying to reorganize the defense of Asia Minor, he 
found it necessary to use men who had strong connections with the Arsenites. 
An Arsenite party existed in Constantinople itself, and probably in other parts 
of the empire as well. It had good leaders, some of them members of the im- 
penal family, but its aims were somewhat diffuse, and the number of its 
members slowly dwindled. In the early fourteenth centurv, most of them became 
reconciled to the Palaeologan establishment, but not before they had challenged 
Andronicus’ authority in a dangerous rebellion. ? 8 

The greatest ecclesiastical problem of Michael’s reign, however, was not 
that presented by the Arsenites, but that presented by the policy of religious 
union with the West. Michael’s pursuit and acceptance of the church union 
had been motivated by purely political factors, as he himself made clear in two 
speeches to the Byzantine clergy.^? But his subjects did not share his system of 
values. For them, or at least for most of them, the church union was anathema. 
Michael VIII had to face the opposition of most of the Arsenites, most of the 

20. Pachymeres, 1, 79-81, 190-192; Gregoras, 1, 92; Chapman, Michel Paléologue, pp. 36-38, 
49-50, 100-103. 

27. Pachymeres, I, 337-342, 483-491, 502-503; 11, 88-89; Gregoras, I, 127; Georgiades- 
Arnakes, Oi np@tor OQopovoi, p. 43; M. Gedeon, 'O *A0os (Constantinople, 1885), p. 140; V. 
Laurent, “Les grandes crises religieuses à Byzance: La fin du schisme arsénite," Académie 
Roumaine, Bulletin de la section historique, 26 (1945), 225-238. Laurent's study is the best work 
on the Arsenite schism. On the same subject see also J. Sykoutres, «Mepi tò sxiapa tv "Apotvtatóv,» 
'EXAnvikxa, 2 (19295, 267-332, 

28. D. J. Geanakoplos, “Michael VIII Paleologos and the Union of Lyons," Harvard 


Theological Review, 46 (1953), 79ff; and below, Chapter IIT. 
29. Pachymeres, I, 386-388, 457-459. 
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prelates, and most of the clergy. The monks were particularly intransigent, as 
so often in the past, and they carried the people with them. 

It has sometimes been maintained that social factors underlay the struggle 
between unionists and anti-unionists. *? The first were, it is argued, rich land- 
owners, concerned with the preservation of their property in Asia Minor and 
favorable to the spread of feudalism which western influence would entail. 
The anti-unionists were the depressed part of the population—-monks, peasants, 
and small property owners. This interpretation is false. Michael VIII’s unionist 
policy was opposed by a large and diversified section of the population, including 
his own sister, for political, emotional, and religious reasons. 

During his father's lifetime, Andronicus II had embraced the union and 
taken an oath of obedience to the pope.*! He was motivated partly by regard 
for his father and partly by the hope that the pope would launch a crusade 
against the Turks. To Pope John XXI he wrote in 1277: “Therefore I was rush- 
ing to rise up in arms, to raise armies for war and to insist strongly on the 
defense of the Christian people . . . to fight for this fatherland [‘pro patria], 
which, alas! is being continuously defied by the insults [of the Turks] and to 
stop the Turkish impetus . . . And to totally defeat these same [Turks] with 
God's help, and to throw them out of their lands." ?? But he was not a sincere 
believer in the union, nor could he afford to overlook the sentiments of his 
people. His first action after the death of his father was to dissociate himself 
from Michael VIIT's religious policy; such an action meant great upheavals 
in the church hierarchy and among the laity, and also entailed the danger of 
precipitating a western attack. 


Michael VIII concentrated most of his attention on western Europe and the 
western part of his empire. His reasons for so doing were no doubt good, but 
this policy was detrimental to Asia Minor, where a grave danger had appeared. 
Michael did not totally neglect the area. But Asia Minor, which for so long 
had enriched the empire with men and money, which indeed for almost sixty 
years had been the empire, now occupied a decidedly secondary place in 
Michael's political aims. Contemporaries wrote that he did not much care 
about this province, since he considered its defense to be an easy matter once 
he had found time to undertake it.?* Andronicus II had to contend with the 


30. Pachymeres, I, 491—492, 482ff; Sanudo, Istoria, p. 135; H. Evert-Kapessowa, “Une page 
de l’histoire des relations byzantino-latines,” BS 17, (1956), 1-18. 

31. Raynaldus, Annales Ecci., 1280, 819-22; Geanakoplos, Michael Palaeologus, pp. 262, 306- 
307, 320, and n.58; V. Grumel, *Les ambassades pontificales à Byzance aprés le IIme concile 
de Lyon," Echos d'Orient, 23 (1924), 442, 447; J. Gay, Les registres de Nicolas III (Paris, 1898), 
p. 84; A. Theiner and F. Miklosich, Monumenta spectantia ad unionem ecclesiarum Graecae et Romanae 
(Vienna, 1872), pp. 15-21. 

32. Raynaldus, Annales Eccl., 1277, SX XXI. The text reads: Tamen ferebar ad arma consurgere, 
turmas belli instruere, ac . . . pro defensione Christiani generis . . . potenter insistere, pugnare pro patria, 
quae, pro, dolor! continuis insultibus ab ipsis lacessitur, et ad reprimendum Turcorum impetum . . . ac 
ipsos Dei praesidio in propria expugnare, ac de eorum confiniis eicere . . . 

33. Pachymeres, I, 223, 310; Georgius Sphrantzes, ed. I. B. Papadopulos, (Leipzig, 1935), 
p. 28; Gregoras, I, 138-140; G. G. Arnakis, “Byzantium’s Anatolian Provinces During the 
Reign of Michael Palaeologus," Actes du XIIe Congrés International d'études byzantines, II (Belgrade, 
1964), 37-44, discusses the disaffection of the pro-Lascarid and Arsenite factions in Asia Minor, 
and Michael VIITI's unwise policy regarding Anatolia. 
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feeling of alienation that Michael’s policy had created among the people of 
Asia Minor. His own policy reversed his father’s: he broke away from the 
West, and focused his resources and his efforts on Asia Minor. This concern 
for Asia Minor was the single greatest difference between Michael VIII and 
his son, and it must be seen as the backbone of Andronicus’ foreign policy. His 
interest in Asia Minor became apparent even before Michael VIITS death. 

Appeasing the hostility of the population of Asia Minor would have been a 
difficult task, even if Michael VIII had had the best possible intentions. But 
Michael’s usurpation of the Lascarid throne could not easily be forgiven. 
When he blinded the young emperor, John IV, the people of Tricoccia, near 
Nicaea, rose in arms (1262). It was thought that the patriarch Arsenius en- 
couraged the rebellion, and although he denied any active involvement it is 
significant that the first anti-Palaeologan uprising should have been connected 
with the patriarch’s name.?^ Given the basic antagonism of Asia Minor to 
the Palaeologan coup d'état, Michael VIII's subsequent policy was designed 
to punish, rather than to reconcile, those who opposed him. He taxed Asia 
Minor very heavily indeed, and although he was undeniably in need of money, 
his taxation was a punitive measure rather than simply an effort to fill the 
treasury. In attempting to cripple Asia Minor financially, he hoped to weaken 
its power of opposition to the government. Michael had questionable success 
in this enterprise. The inhabitants of the province found it very difficult to pay 
their taxes, for even when crops were good there was an acute shortage of gold 
and silver. In the former themes of Paphlagonia, Maryandinon, and Bucel- 
larion, some men were driven by Michaels financial exactions to join the 
Turks.?? In this way, the defense of Asia Minor was weakened at a time when 
the Turkish threat was becoming acute. 

The Turks were under pressure from the Mongols of Persia, whose advances 
had the combined effect of furthering the disintegration of the Seljuk states 
and driving various Turkish tribes north and west into Anatolia. In southern 
Asia Minor, the enemy advanced along the Maeander River; Caria and the 
area around Miletus were in grave danger. The situation deteriorated after 
the death in 1274 of the despot John (Michael’s brother) who had been 
defending the area."? In northern Asia Minor, the Sangarius front was 
threatened, and by 1280 even Bithynia was not safe. The frontiers were not 
adequately defended, and for this Michael must be held responsible: he had 
withdrawn some of his eastern forces to fight his western wars, and the soldiers 
of the frontier garrisons who had not received their salaries abandoned their 
posts. oe 


34. Pachymeres, 1, 193-201; Arsenius, Testament, ed. J. P. Migne, PG, CXL (Paris, 1865 and 
1887), col. 956a. 

35. Pachymeres, 1, 18, 201, 221-223: Migne, PG, CXL, col. 956a; Georgiades-Arnakes, 
Oi xp@tor Olwyavoi, p. 19. 

36. Pachymeres, I, 468; Papadopulos, Genealogie, p. 5, no. 23; S. Lambros, < Ev0uuñcgov ñroi 
xpovikGv onnEioudtov 60XAXoYü npótn,» Néoc EXAnvouvnüpov, / (1910), 136, no. 35. On Turkish 
Asia Minor, and the effect of the Mongol invasions on the Seljuks and Turcomans of Anatolia, 
see C. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968), and Barbara Flemming, ‘‘Landschafts- 
geschichte von Pamphylien, Pisidien und Lykien im Spätmittelalter,” Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, 35, (Wiesbaden, 1964), 1—76. 

37. Pachymeres, 1, 243-214; Gregoras, I, 137-138. 
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Only at the end of his reign did Michael VIII awaken to the seriousness of 
the situation, and he then took belated steps to save his eastern provinces. 
Between 1280 and 1282, he went twice to the northern part of Asia Minor, 
and he dispatched another army to the south. His first expedition ( June- 
September 1280) was undertaken with a small army, and had a purely 
defensive aim, that of securing the Sangarius front. Michael returned to the 
same area the following year, because he was told that the situation was 
becoming dangerous. Observing the devastation of a once-prosperous region, 
he admitted to shock and sorrow, and recalled with longing the days of his 
regency, before Asia Minor had been abandoned to its fate. He did not blame 
himself for the decline; rather, he put the blame on the religious fanatics and 
those who had chosen to fight against him. Once again the Arsenite group and 
the anti-Palaeologan group are accused of opposition to the government and 
to Michael's dynastic and religious policy. ?? 

The expedition of 1281 was not really successful; Michael VIII advanced 
and the Turks retreated, but only to regroup further inland. No pitched battle 
took place, no Turk was thrown out of Anatolia. All Michael actually did was 
to build and restore forts along the Sangarius and to plant forests along the 
river to impede any Turkish advances. Preparing his subjects in this way for 
a lifelong siege, he returned to Brusa to meet his ambassadors, who had just 
come from the court of Martin IV bearing the news that the new pope, at the 
behest of Charles of Anjou, had excommunicated Michael VIII. This was at 
the end of 1281, and he left Asia Minor for Constantinople at the end of the 
summer of 1282.3? Both his expeditions were doomed from the start. By their 
nature, the Turkish incursions could not be stopped by short campaigns, even 
by victorious short campaigns. 


Asia Minor, once a rich and important province, needed a careful imperial 
policy of reconciliation. It was depopulated and lay in ruins. Some wise people 


38. Pachymeres, I, 493-496, 502-504. The chronology of Michael VIII’s two eastern 
expeditions and of Andronicus’ reconstruction of Tralleis during the first expedition is disputed. 
This is, briefly, my reconstruction of the events: Gregoras (I, 142-144) says that Andronicus 
was twenty-one years old at the time of the reconstruction of Tralleis. So this would have taken 
place in 1280 or 1281 (see Papadopulos, Genealogie, no. 58). We know (Pachymeres, 1, 468-497), 
that Michael VIII and Andronicus II were in the East for approximately the same length of 
time, from June to September. We also know that Andronicus’ wife, the Empress Anne, died 
in the East some time before June of the following year (Pachymeres, I, 499-501). After her 
death, Michael returned to the East, visited the Sangarius front, and came back to Brusa to 
receive the news of his excommunication by Martin IV. The excommunication did not take 
place until October 1281. Therefore, Anne died in the late spring of 1281, and the first expedition 
of Michael VIII and the reconstruction of Tralleis took place in the summer of 1280. P. 
Lemerle, L’ Emirat d' Aydin, Byzance et l'Occident (Paris, 1957), pp. 14-15, 255, places the expedition 
of Andronicus II in 1278, while admitting the possibility of 1280. P. Wittek, Das Fürstentum 
Mentesche (Istanbul, 1934), p. 26, also adopts 1278, without discussing his choice of date. 

39. Pachymeres, I, 504-505, 524; Dolger, Regesten, II, no. 2049; R. Souarn, ““Tentatives 
d'union avec Rome: un patriarche grec catholique au XIIIe siècle,” Echos d'Orient, 3 (1899), 
356. The embassy was sent before August 1280 (death of Nicholas III). The ambassadors were 
Leo of Heracleia and Theophilus of Nicaea. The bishop of Nicaea, on his return, informed 
Michacl of his excommunication by Martin IV (the bishop of Heracleia had died meanwhile). 
It would seem that after fortifying the Sangarius and perhaps after the episode in Brusa, 
Michael fortified Achyraous and Lopadion, in Bithynia, to the west of Brusa (Pachymeres, I, 
523-524). 
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urged that it be rebuilt and people encouraged to return.^? 'The native popula- 
tion had lost faith in the emperor of Constantinople, and the courage instilled 
in them by the Lascarids was beginning to fail. The problem of Anatolia was 
more complicated than the Turkish advance; it was a political and social 
problem of the local population. ‘These men would have to be coaxed back to 
a desire to defend themselves, perhaps by a change in the religious policy of 
the government, certainly by a show of interest from Constantinople.*! The 
army, too, had been virtually dismantled, and contemporaries realized the 
importance of local recruitment and good leadership. 

Andronicus II understood this, and his policy until 1302 was to reorganize 
Anatolia as well as defend it. His first expedition in the East (1280) was con- 
ceived along the same lines. Although it has not, until now, been carefully 
examined, this campaign was highly illustrative of the young emperor's 
character, of his political concerns, and of the policies he would later pursue. 

Pachymeres, the major Byzantine source, argued that Andronicus, still 
overshadowed by his father, was merely executing Michael VIII's order in 
1280. Andronicus’ panegyrists, on the other hand, attributed the initiative to 
the young co-emperor; but, of course, their aim was to glorify him, and they 
often attributed to him policies for which he was clearly not responsible. 2 

Andronicus certainly went to the East under orders, but his subsequent 
behavior apparently owed more to him than it did to his father. It bore the 
stamp of his later policies: great concern for Asia Minor, high ideas about the 
nature of the empire, and hopes for the restoration of its ancient glory. His 
attitude in 1280 was approximately the same as 1t would be in 1293 when his 
aims were threefold: to restore the people's morale by his protracted presence 
in the East; to bring armies and money into the area; and to make the area 
safe by rebuilding forts, towns, and villages along the frontiers. *? 

In 1280 his efforts were concentrated on the Maeander River. On his way, 
he came across the ancient city of Tralleis, now depopulated and ruined. 
Andronicus stayed in the vicinity for a while, and was seized with the idea of 
restoring the city to its past glory. It was to be renamed Andronikopolis or 
Palaiologopolis, both rather ungainly names. He was in a hurry; an old omen 
found amongst the ruins seemed to justify both his plans and his haste. Un- 
fortunately, he did not think of examining the terrain carefully. Since the only 
source of water was the Maeander, a fair distance away, the city could survive 
only so long as the surrounding territory was in safe hands. Tralleis was duly 
rebuilt, and repopulated with 20,000 or 36,000 people who were to live under 
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Andronicus’ special protection.** Michael VIII, in his autobiography, boasted 
that “if we did not exterminate all those we conquered near Caria, the sources 
of the Maeander, and that part of Phrygia which lies nearby, we only spared 
those whom we decided to make our slaves." ^? Nothing so dramatic happened. 
Although defended by valiant generals, Tralleis fell after four years to the 
Turkish emirate of Menteshe, whose ruler cut off its water supply.^9 In Sep- 
tember 1280 Andronicus rejoined his father in Nymphaeum, while the Turks, 
emboldened by the departure of the emperor, continued with their depre- 
dations. 

Andronicus II's first enterprise in Asia Minor was far from spectacular, and 
yet 1t represented the beginning of a change of policy. Michael VIII had been 
virtually indifferent to the problems of the region; Andronicus would give 
Asia Minor a primary role in his policy. He took a personal interest in the 
troubled province, which he visited again in 1290-1293. He sent his best 
generals, and spent a very considerable part of his limited resources in an 
effort to save Asia Minor. His task was very difficult, for the Byzantines had 
lost much of Asia Minor before Michael VII PFs death. An intelligent observer, 
Marino Sanudo, later wrote that after his excommunication by Martin IV, 
Michael, “as though in despair, abandoned the custody of one of his provinces, 
the best and most powerful, which was called Paphlagonia, and which was 
taken by the Turks . . . [This province] is great and full of beautiful rivers, 
streams and lakes and fields and is well cultivated." The whole province, he 
wrote, was lost, except for the area around Heracleia on the Black Sea, "and 
this loss brought immense damage." ^^ This was an exaggerated account; 
writing in the 1330's, Sanudo obviously confused the situation of his own day 
with that of the reign of Michael VIII. Yet, despite the confusion, Sanudo was 
right in linking the abandonment of Asia Minor to Michael VIII's western 
policy, and placing the blame on Michael rather than on Andronicus. 

Michael VIII was not completely unconcerned about the fate of Asia 
Minor—had he been, he would have been a unique Byzantine emperor. He 
thought of solving the problems of Asia Minor within the context of his western 
policy, and seriously considered using western crusaders to recover his eastern 
provinces. For this purpose he sent ambassadors to Pope Gregory X in 1275, 
shortly after the celebration of the union of the churches in Lyons. The pope, 
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too, was convinced that Anatolia, with a rich Christian heritage, should revert 
to its ancient masters, the Byzantines, now in full communion with Rome. He 
agreed to a crusade, which was to take place at the end of 1276 or the spring 
of 1277.48 Andronicus II expressed full agreement with his father's policies in 
a letter to Pope John XXI (April 1277).?? The text of the young man’s letter 
was almost identical with that of his father's, but his subsequent attitudes 
indicated that the unionist policy had been forced upon him. 

Had Michael VIIT's plan materialized, he might well have been called the 
savior of Asia Minor-- Just as Alexius I Comnenus was so called after the first 
crusade. Of course, this new crusade might also have brought the emperor 
problems similar to those that Alexius I had to face, once the first crusade was 
upon him. Still, Michael VIIEs policy was not intrinsically wrong. So long 
as Byzantium was unable to defeat the Turks on its own, the logical course 
would have been to fight them in cooperation with Venice, the papacy, the 
West. Had Michael VIII lived longer, he might possibly have had the time 
and the ability to achieve such cooperation. The fate of Byzantium might 
then have been quite different. 

Since Andronicus II abandoned his father's European policy for his own 
Balkan and eastern policv, the possibility of common action with the West 
was delayed for so long that when it came it proved illusory.?? Michael VIII’s 
death opened the doors to the forces of antiwestern reaction which had been 
active even during his lifetime. Andronicus repudiated the union with Rome, 
and Rome was bent on church union before political alliance, at least until 
the 1330's. Thus Michael VIII's plans for Asia Minor were never realized. 
After 1282, Asia Minor was in a deplorable state, although the damage was not 
yet irreparable. 

While Michael VIII left Asia Minor to its fate, he considered Greece and the 
Balkans an important area, and here he exhibited considerable military and 
diplomatic activity. The second aim of his policy, after the preservation of his 
throne, was to restore the Byzantine Empire to its pre-1204 frontiers. Thus, he 
wanted to expand into Epirus, Thessaly, and Greece, defeating the splinter 
Greek and Latin states which had sprung up after the fourth crusade. He also 
wanted to create a Byzantine sphere of influence in the Balkans, and tried to 
accomplish this as much by war as by a system of alliances. In his foreign 
alliances, Michael VIII tried the tactic of making friends with states which 
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bordered those of his enemies. Marriage negotiations were a useful instrument 
of this policy, as was the expenditure of vast sums of money. Marriage negotia- 
tions had another aim: that of conciliating the friends of the deposed Lascarids, 
and thus legitimizing Michael's own accession to the throne. 

Andronicus II, his heir presumptive, was the trump card of Michael’s 
matrimonial policy. By 1271 Andronicus “had become a man," and was being 
prepared for the succession. It was necessary to find him the right wife.*! 
Possibly some thought was given to marrying him to a daughter of Alfonso X 
of Castile. Indeed, the initiative came from Alfonso, who wanted to include 
Byzantium in his system of alliances: “he wanted to give his other daughter 
to the son of Palaeologos, the Emperor of the Greeks, and enemy of King 
Charles because . . . the said King Charles wanted to occupy the said Empire 
of the Greeks." °? The expression “the son of Palaeologos" would seem to 
indicate. that the eldest surviving son was being considered. Besides, these 
negotiations, if such they may be called, took place in 1271, when Andronicus 
was the only eligible Byzantine prince. Of his surviving brothers, Theodore 
was, at this time, no more than eight years old, and at approximately the same 
time, Michael was trying to marry his second surviving son, Constantine, to a 
daughter of Stephen Uroš I of Serbia.?? Michaels negotiations with Castile 
were not pursued very far. The reason may perhaps be ascribed to the dif- 
ficulty of exchanging embassies through hostile territory.?^ In any case, given 
the diplomatic situation, Michael preferred to seek for his heir a marriage 
that would improve his position in the Balkans. 

To the north of the empire, the two most dangerous powers were Hungary 
and Serbia. In 1269 Bela IV of Hungary concluded a marriage alliance with 
Charles of Anjou. The terms of the alliance included a defensive clause and an 
offensive one, against all enemies of the Catholic church.?? Michael VIII 
managed to counteract this by arranging a marriage between Andronicus and 
Anne of Hungary, a granddaughter of T'heodore Lascaris. The marriage took 
place in the late summer of 1272. It had a double aim, to help improve relations 
with Hungary and to provide further legitimacy for the Palaeologan dynasty, 
through a matrimonial link with a descendant of the Lascarids. °° 
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Michael's diplomacy was less successful in the Balkan states of Serbia and 
Bulgaria, both of which were troublesome neighbors. Serbia had become an 
important power. The position of the country enabled the Serbs to intercept 
communications between Constantinople and Michael's Italian allies. More- 
over, they had a close connection with the king of Hungary, one of whose 
daughters had married Stephen Dragutin, eldest son of Stephen Uros I, King 
of Serbia. As one Byzantine was to observe later, the Serbians could not 
be trusted to keep their promises unless they were bound by the bonds of 
marriage.?" Michael VIII tried to arrange a marriage between his daughter 
Anne and Stephen Milyutin, the Serbian king'ssecond son. Hesent the patriarch 
of Constantinople, Joseph I, and John Beccos to Serbia to discuss this marriage 
(1271-1272). The young princess was also sent along, possibly for the purpose 
of inspection. They went to Ochrid via Verroia, and sent representatives to 
the Serbs. As Theodore Metochites was to confirm at the end of the century, 
the Serbs were unused to pomp and luxury—they were even contemptuous of 
it. While the Byzantines seemed to them effeminate and pompous, the Serbs 
gave the Byzantines the impression of living by hunting and thieving, which 
they are said to have practiced even on the ambassadors. Frightened and rather 
disgusted, the envoys returned to Constantinople by way of Thessalonica.?? 
Stephen Milyutin would have been a valuable allv, for there were already hopes 
of his becoming king of Serbia: his elder brother, Stephen Dragutin, had 
broken his leg and was in great danger of losing his life. The failure of the 
Byzantine embassy, therefore, was all the more significant. 

Michael VIIPs decision to revive the old Patriarchate of Ochrid with 
jurisdiction over Serbia and Bulgaria (August 1272)?? and his attack on 
Thessaly and Albania led the Serbs to entertain increasingly friendly relations 
with Charles of Anjou. These culminated in an alliance and a Serbian attack 
against Byzantium (1282). Even after the failure of Charles of Anjou’s plans 
and Michael VIII’s death, the Serbs continued their guerrilla-type attacks on 
the Byzantine possessions 1n Macedonia. In fact, relations between the empire 
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and the Serbs did not improve until the end of the century, when Andronicus II, 
under the double threat of the Turks and the Venetians, was forced to give 
his five-year-old daughter Simonis as wife to the middle-aged Milyutin. 9? 

Michael VIPs relations with Bulgaria were conditioned by two factors, 
strategic and political. Bulgaria’s political situation was in flux, giving By- 
zantium the opportunity to play off one claimant to the Bulgarian throne 
against the other. Byzantium could not afford a strong Bulgaria, which might 
threaten it from the north, or make alliances with the enemies of the empire. 
On the other hand, Bulgaria should be strong enough to form an efficient buffer 
state between the empire and the Tartars of the north. The aim of Byzantine 
diplomacy was to keep Bulgaria relatively strong and friendly by placing and 
supporting a pro-Byzantine candidate on the Bulgarian throne. 

Michael VIII hoped that in Bulgaria as in Hungary he might attach himself 
to those connected by marriage to the deposed Lascarids. Constantine Tis Asén, 
king of the Bulgarians since 1257, had been married to Irene, a daughter of 
Theodore Lascaris. Michael VIII in 1270 or 1272, arranged a marriage be- 
tween Maria, the daughter of his own sister Irene, and Constantine of Bulgaria, 
and promised in the new marriage settlement to surrender Mesembreia and 
Anchialos to the Bulgarians.?! In 1277 Constantine TiS was killed in battle 
against the Bulgarian rebel Lachanas (a former swineherd), who secured Maria 
as part of the spoils. To oppose Lachanas, Michael started negotiations with a 
certain Mytzes, Lord of Trnvo, who was also related to the Lascarids by 
marriage. In order to cement the alliance, Mytzes’ son, John Asén III, was 
married to Irene, Michael’s daughter (1278).°* He fought against Lachanas 
and became king of Bulgaria for one year (1279-1280). 

If Asén was acceptable to the Byzantines, he was unwelcome in Bulgaria, 
where the native boyars preferred a man of their own, George I Terter. In his 
one year of rule, Asén tried to secure Terter's loyalty and even forced him to 
divorce his wife and marry Asén's sister. But Terter rebelled, deposed Asén, 
and, “the Bulgarians also willing," was proclaimed king in 1280. He promptly 
concluded an alliance against Byzantium with Charles of Anjou and the 
sebastrokrator of Thessaly, John I (1280-1282).9? After Michael's death, 
Andronicus did not have a large enough army to fight the Bulgarians. In 
1283 he recognized Terter as king of Bulgaria, while John Asén became a 
despot in the empire. The Bulgarians remained hostile to Byzantium until the 
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end of the century, but the danger they presented was not very grave until 
Theodore Svetoslav came to the throne in 1300. Only then was Andronicus 
forced to change his father's policy toward Bulgaria.°* 

The most immediate military problem Andronicus had to face was the result 
of Michael VIII's expansionist policies in Greece and of his own inability to 
pursue them. The Despotate of Epirus, born during the early years of the Latin 
conquest of the empire, continued its independent existence during the reign 
of Michael VIII. In 1271, Michael II of Epirus died, leaving Thessaly to his 
illegitimate son, John J Angelos (1271-1289). Michael VIII wanted to reunite 
the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly to the empire, while these splinter Greek 
states preferred to retain their independence. In 1282, John I of Thessaly 
joined the Angevin camp and attacked Macedonia in conjunction with the 
king of Serbia. 

Michael VIII requested the help of his ally and son-in-law, the Tartar 
Nogai, a general of the Golden Horde who had rebelled against the legitimate 
khan and controlled the area north of Bulgaria. Four thousand men arrived in 
Constantinople in November 1282, but Michael died before he could make 
use of them. Michael himself was not certain of the loyalty of these mercenaries. 
Andronicus found them not merely useless, but positively dangerous. Other 
urgent problems dictated the postponement of hostilities against John I, and 
the lartars were unwilling to leave without payment or a chance to plunder. 
Andronicus was neither able nor willing to buy them off with the little money 
he had inherited. He decided to send them out of of Byzantine territory as 
quickly as possible. Taking a decision not unworthy of his father, he sent them 
off against Serbia, under the command of Michael Glabas. The Tartars 
collected some booty in Serbia and then returned to their lands across the 
Danube.?? As for John of Thessaly, Andronicus launched his own expedition 
against him in 1283. It failed, and the problem of Epirus and Thessaly 
remained unsolved until 1318. 


By great diplomatic ability and good luck, Michael VIII had been able to 
save the empire from recovery by the Latins. But the state he left to his son was 
burdened with many and difficult problems. ‘The West had only postponed, 
not abandoned, its plans of conquest. The situation in the Balkans was unstable. 
Asia Minor was undefended. The state of Byzantine finances was very poor. 
But the most pressing difficulties, and certainly the most emotional ones, con- 
cerned the restoration of orthodoxy. So hated was Michael for his unionist 
policies that when he died his son “‘did not give his father an imperial funeral, 
nay, not even a funeral worthy of lowly men . . . During the night, he ordered 
a lew men to take the body away from the camp, and cover it with earth, 
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taking care only that no wild beasts should mutilate the imperial body . . . 
And the reason for this was the emperor’s deviation from orthodox doctrine." 
Michael VIII did receive extreme unction; but he was buried in Selyvria, 
without religious rites and without ceremony. 9? 
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II 


Diplomatic Realignments, 1262-1296 


During his first years as sole ruler of Byzantium, Andronicus II continued to 
some extent his father’s foreign policy." He could do this in continental Greece 
and the Morea, where he pursued Michael VIII's expansionist policy for a 
time. He might have wanted to do the same in the Balkans, but there he was 
forced, for lack of money, to reduce his activities. But in the most important 
areas, in Asia Minor and western Europe, Andronicus’ policy inevitably 
diverged from that of Michael VIII. 

Like his father, Andronicus II wanted to secure Byzantium against western 
aggression, but he realized that because of the Sicilian Vespers Byzantium was, 
for the moment, safe from western invasions. Andronicus was therefore free to 
change his father’s ecclesiastical policy, and to enter a period of sustained 
diplomatic activity, whose purpose was to establish friendly, or at least correct, 
relations with Venice and Genoa, and to gather into Byzantine hands all 
claims to the imperial throne or to parts of the empire. But Andronicus’ 
reversal of Michael’s ecclesiastical policy would gradually change the tenor of 
his western policy to one of disengagement from the West. The purpose of this 
disengagement was to concentrate his resources on Asia Minor, which now 
assumed a central role in his plans. In domestic and foreign policy, Andronicus’ 
repudiation of the union of the churches was his first important action. 


Religious Policy 


Michael VIII's death allowed those who had, openly or secretly, opposed his 
religious policy, to prevail. Andronicus, acting in accord with the wishes of the 
majority of his subjects, provided for the reestablishment of Orthodoxy; this 
was virtually the first action he took as sole ruler, 1n December 1282. It would 
be an idle exercise to enquire into the new emperor's motives, or to try to 
discover whether the initiative was his own, or whether he was merely following 
the lead of others. As soon as Michael died, the young emperor was besieged 
by those who, like his Aunt Eulogia and the grand logothete (first minister), 
Mouzalon, desired to restore the independence of the Byzantine church. But 


l. Michael, Andronicus’ eldest son, was proclaimed heir to the throne in 128], to allay 
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Andronicus himself was certainly predisposed in the same direction. His interest 
in the Byzantine church and in religion was much deeper than that of his 
father, and he clearly felt unable to justify the union of the churches on 
political grounds, as Michael had done. The fact that Charles of Anjou was 
involved in a time-consuming revolt and thus had been rendered relatively 
harmless no doubt made a break with Rome less dangerous. Finally, it is 
perfectly clear from the sources that Andronicus wanted to restore peace to 
his church and to heal the schism created by Michael’s unionist policy. The 
disruption in the church was disturbing to Andronicus, both because he was 
a pious man and because, as emperor, he needed a quiet and orderly clergy.” 

Two weeks after Michael VIII's death, on December 26, 1282, the unionist 
patriarch, John Beccos, sensing the trouble ahead, quietly abdicated.? Joseph I, 
who in 1273 had sworn never to embrace the union and had subsequently lost 
his office, once more ascended the patriarchal throne on the last day of 1282. 
At the same time, imperial heralds proclaimed the return to the orthodox 
faith and the restoration of those opponents of the union who had been exiled 
or ill-treated under Michael. Meanwhile, the clergy decided that those clerics 
who had taken the oath to the pope should abstain from the performance of 
their duties for three months. ^ 

These measures, far from bringing peace to the church, were only the 
beginning of long struggles and disagreements. Those members of the clergy 
who had suffered through their refusal to accept the union thought that the 
time had at last arrived when they could take revenge on the ‘‘renegades” 
and appropriate the highest and most lucrative honors and positions. Ap- 
parently, many of these people were monks who, in the words of the historian 
Gregoras, who disliked them, were rude and common plebeians; they had 
never even seen an emperor before, Gregoras wrote, yet now they found 
themselves in a position of power. This they wanted to use to their advantage, 
and they urged the deposition of all those members of the clergy who had 
supported Michael.? 

A certain amount of disruption while the church was adjusting to new con- 
ditions was perhaps to be expected. It was quite natural, and certainly within 
the Byzantine tradition, for those who had suffered because of their beliefs to 
wish to supplant the ecclesiastical hierarchy which they had opposed. Similar 
problems had faced the Byzantine church and the state after the two restora- 
tions of the icons, in 787 and 843. Now, however, there was a complicating 
and dangerous new factor. 
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The patriarch, Joseph I, could not be accused of having supported the union 
with Rome. But a group among the extremist members of the clergy—among 
the Zealots, as they were then called—bitterly resented Joseph I. Their quarrel 
with the patriarch went back to the deposition of Patriarch Arsenius, in 1265. 
They claimed that, because Arsenius had been illegally deposed, Joseph, who 
succeeded him, was a usurper. The Arsenite faction held to Arsenius! ex- 
communication of Joseph, and would not accept the authority of the new 
patriarch. The Josephites, on the other hand, thought Joseph's election 
legitimate, and Arsenius excommunication of Joseph invalid.® Clearly such 
a split was damaging to the church, but it was equally dangerous to Andronicus 
personally. T'o the Arsenites, the Palaeologans were usurpers. And the Arsenites 
had the power, perhaps from this very opposition to the dynasty, to carry with 
them many members of the clergv and many of the populace. ^ 

Andronicus was particularly grieved by the lack of unity in the church. In 
addition to its raising a problem of public peace, the disunity of the clergy 
endangered the spiritual welfare of his subjects.” The people of Constantinople 
were ever eager to join in riots, and they might be aroused by the sight of so 
many monks and unruly members of the clergy who had gathered in the capital, 
ready for trouble. And certainly, the authority of the church often depends on a 
lack of vindictiveness toward those of its members who have gone astray. 

The emperor tried to persuade the warring factions to make peace. He would 
not take harsh measures: “Being mild by nature, and not desiring to grieve 
one party or the other . . . he preferred to take a middle course." ? His caution 
was deplored by all the fanatics. He even allowed Greek and “Italian” (western) 
clergy and laity to celebrate Epiphany in the same church, which to some of 
the Greeks was almost blasphemous. As one would expect, he took the part of 
the Josephites, yet did not at first adopt strong measures against the Arsenites. 
After Joseph Us death (March 13, 1283), Andronicus appointed Gregory III 
Kyprios (1283-1289) to be patriarch. Gregory, he thought, would appeal to 
both factions. Both factions opposed him.!? 

In an effort to put an end to the quarrel between Josephites and Arsenites, 
Andronicus invited all the prelates and the clergv to come to Adramyttion, in 
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Asia Minor, sometime around Easter 1284. There he subjected two volumes, 
each containing the beliefs of each faction, to an ordeal by fire. The party 
whose teachings escaped the fire, would be vindicated. Of course both volumes 
burned, and both parties temporarily subjected themselves to Gregory's 
authority. Some Arsenites did return to the body of the church. They then 
asked Andronicus to allow them to move Arsenius’ body from Proikonnesos 
and rebury it in Constantinople. This they did. Somewhat later, Andronicus 
took another step to placate the Arsenites. He visited the blind former emperor, 
John Lascaris, in his place of exile in Bithynia and tried to ease the conditions 
under which he lived.!! 

Their quarrel somewhat appeased by the decision of Adramyttion, the 
zealots of both parties returned to Constantinople. ‘There they persuaded 
Andronicus to agree to the deposition of all members of the clergy who had 
supported the union of the churches. They caused the unionists to assemble in 
Sancta Sophia and there behaved in a shameful manner, taunting and assaulting 
the deposed clerics.! * 

The supporters of the restoration of orthodoxy had not yet given a doctrinal 
justification of their position. A full discussion of doctrine was urged by the 
leader of the unionist party, the former patriarch John Beccos, early in 1285. 
From his exile in Brusa, he accused Andronicus and the Byzantine prelates of 
injustice to himself. Looking for a confrontation, he expressed surprise that he, 
a Roman (Greek), properly brought up as a Roman, should be calumniated 
while the patriarch Gregory, a Cypriot brought up among the Latins, who 
followed Latin customs, should be in a place of honor. It seems that several 
people were quick to embrace Beccos’ cause and spread the rumor of injustice. 
Gregoras does not say whether the pro-Beccos sentiment was strong in Con- 
stantinople or in the provinces. It is possible that Beccos found his supporters 
in Asia Minor, where the strength of anti-Palaeologan feelings might for the 
moment make people forget about the unionist tendencies of the former 
patriarch. In any case, Beccos provoked a doctrinal debate, and the clergy in 
Constantinople eagerly seized this opportunity to refute Beccos’ writings and 
his whole unionist policy. Andronicus recalled Beccos to Constantinople, to 
appear before an assembly of prelates, clergy, and the high nobility. Beccos’ 
chief opponents in the debate were the Patriarch Gregory III and the Grand 
Logothete, Mouzalon. The case of the Orthodox was proved, at least to their 
own satisfaction, and Beccos was exiled to Bithynia along with two other 
unrepentent unionists, George Metochites and Theodoros Meliteiniotes."° 
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Thus the church union with Rome was destroyed, and the Byzantine Empire 
returned, once more, to its traditional faith and rites. Andronicus assumed the 
mantle of the restorer of orthodoxy, and an inscription in the chapel of the 
Monastery of the Virgin in Berat celebrates him as “the new Constantine 
Comnenus-Angelus-Palaeologus, the true lover of Christ and of the monks."! * 
The new Constantine, however, had not restored peace to his church. In 1289 
Gregory III, whose arrogance had aroused the prelates’ opposition, was forced 
to abdicate.!? He was succeeded by Athanasios I (1289-1293, 1303-1309), a 
monk from the Peloponnesus, a man with little learning, but personally just 
and free from corruption. Athanasios realized that the church would never be 
pacified so long as the prelates, each fond of intrigue and eager for office, 
remained in Constantinople.'® Eventually, he managed to persuade most of 
them to return to their sees. The problem of absenteeism was very grave, and 
although Athanasios did his best to solve it, his solution was far from permanent. 

Athanasios had no toleration for the worldliness of the monks and clergv, 
and so was much disliked. He was insulted and ridiculed, opposed by clergy 
and powerful laymen. He hoped that Andronicus would support him, but the 
emperor was too weak a man for that. Athanasios abdicated on October 16, 
1293, anathematizing the emperor and those prelates who had opposed him 
when in office.! " John XII Kosmas, who succeeded Athanasios on January 1, 
1294, was a favorite of the monks. During his patriarchate, which ended in 
1303, a measure of quiet was restored in the church. 


The religious policy of Andronicus II had held two objectives: to restore 
orthodoxy as quietly and gently as possible, and to bring peace and unity to 
the church. The attitude of most of the prelates, the clergy, and the monks made 
it virtually impossible to realize these objectives. Andronicus himself did not 
have the moral courage to object to the extreme measures demanded by the 
Zealots. The Arsenites, who were the most coherent opponents of the estab- 
lished church, were not pacified until about 1312. They would cause more 
trouble for the emperor and the empire in the years 1295-1306. 

Andronicus Ils repudiation of the church union with Rome was a political 
action of the first importance, since it changed the basis of his father's policy 
toward the West. By reinforcing, as it were, Pope Martin IV's dissolution of the 
union, Andronicus placed orthodoxy and spiritual salvation above any potential 
benefits that might accrue from cooperation with the West. He chose to stand 
alone 1n his fight with the Turks; he had decided to try to save Asia Minor 
with his own resources, and without help from western crusaders. 
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This aroused the ire of Catholics of his day, and even centuries later so able 
an historian as Father V. Laurent can say 


The over-long reign of Andronicus II was, in effect, one of anti-Roman 
phobia. Faithful until the end to an oath which, in his improvident youth, 
he had sworn to a conspiracy of monks, this prince was imprudent enough 
to wish to defeat the growing peril with Latin aid, but not with that of the 
Holy See . . . The desire of the fanatics, who said that they preferred the 
Muslim yoke to the tyranny of the Pope, began to be granted without delay. 
And this explains why George Metochites, ardent patriot and faithful 
catholic, on hearing in his prison of the continued advance of the Turks, 
should wish the Muslim arms to fall upon those narrow heads who, by hatred 
of the Pope, abandoned the policy of salvation and expansion of which he 
had been the fortunate negotiator, for a policy of suicide. It is true that 
during the fourteenth century sincere efforts were made to seek Roman 
help, but by then the disease was much too advanced, and the power of the 
Holy See too diminished; above all, the West which, in an upsurge of chival- 
rous faith, had become impassioned for the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
was to see without excess emotion the gradual sinking of an empire which 
could not, or did not know how to retain the interest of the West, or win its 
sympathy.!? 


This view fails to do justice to Andronicus’ policies, and refuses to take into 
account the climate of opinion Andronicus found in 1282. After the fourth 
crusade, after Charles of Anjou, after the already tragic abuse of the idea of 
the crusade by the papacy, Laurent's judgment seems not only unfair but 
unhistorical. 


The Balkans, Greece, and Achaia 


The problem of reuniting a divided church and nation, combined with lack of 
money, necessitated a retrenchment on several fronts. The solution of the 
immediate military problems in the Balkans was deferred. Michael VIII’s 
projected war against John of Thessaly was postponed in 1282. Also, since the 
Byzantine army was not large enough to be diverted in a Bulgarian war, the 
rebel George Terter was recognized in his possession of Bulgaria. 

Even this did not bring safety to Thrace. Terter was unable to stop the 
Tartar incursions into Bulgarian and Byzantine territories. In 1284, 10,000 
Tartars left their Danubian abode, ravaged Bulgaria, and were expected to 
do the same in Thrace and Macedonia. The situation was saved by the local 
strategos of Mesembreia, Umbertopoulos. Not only did he act quite inde- 
pendently on this occasion, but he seems to have generally exercised an authority 
of his own in the area. He managed to defeat the ‘Tartars; some of them were 
drowned in the Marica River, and the rest went home. Andronicus learned 
all this after the fact, and rewarded Umbertopoulos with horses, gold, gifts, 
and titles.!? 
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In Greece and in the Morea, Andronicus continued for a time his father’s 
ageressive policy. In part this was a domestic matter: Andronicus considered 
Epirus and Thessaly as parts of the Byzantine Empire that should return to the 
empire. But since these two states were independent, Andronicus’ attitude 
toward them was also an issue of foreign policy. This was the more so since in 
the case of the despotate of Epirus and, a fortiori, in the principality of Achaia, 
the Byzantines clashed with the interests of the Angevins. Much of what follows 
has already been ably discussed by others, especially regarding Achaia.*° The 
purpose here is to relate these developments to the larger issue of Andronicus’ 
foreign policy. 

In Thessaly, the sebastrokrator Michael, son of John I, took advantage of 
Michael VIII’s death to increase his anti-Byzantine activities. Andronicus, 
although at first reluctant, countered this with a large-scale operation.^! He 
sent an army under the command of his first cousin, the protovestiarios Michael 
Tarchaneiotes, to Demetrias, in the Gulf of Halmyros. A fleet of eighty ships, 
under the joint command of Tarchaneiotes’ brother-in-law, Alexius Raoul, 
and the stratopedarches Synadenos, was sent to support the Byzantine army 
besteging the city. At the same time Andronicus began negotiations with his 
niece, Anne of Epirus, whose lands, bordering on Thessaly, seemed in danger 
from the ambitions of the Thessalians. Anne was the wife of Nicephorus I, 
despot of Epirus (1271 ?-1296?), but she was a strong-minded woman and often 
followed policies that differed from those of her husband. On this occasion, 
she promised to capture and deliver Michael of Thessaly to the emperor, and 
fulfilled her promise. But Andronicus’ army was decimated by an epidemic 
during the siege of Demetrias and, although the city was taken and held, there 
were no further operations. ^? 

Anne's cooperation with Andronicus in 1283 bad long-term results. Although 
her husband soon broke off relations with the Byzantines, she remained on 
good terms with them, promised to restore the despotate to the emperor and, 
after her husband's death in 1295, recognized Andronicus as the natural over- 
lord of Epirus. Thessaly remained safe from the Byzantines until the death of 
Constantine Angelos, John Ps son, who died in 1303, leaving the state in 
chaos and almost inviting the intervention of Byzantium and Epirus. 

The circumstances of the Thessaly campaign of 1283, just a year after the 
death of Michael VIII, provide a striking insight into imperial finances. 
Everyone knew that the campaign would be expensive, and advice on how to 
finance it was divided. The protovestiarios Tarchaneiotes, who was to lead the 
army, suggested using funds from the imperial treasurv. On the other hand, 
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the emperor's council, which probably had better information about the state 
of the treasury, suggested that the money be collected from a special tax of 
10 percent on the revenus of the pronoia-holders. The council’s advice pre- 
vailed.^? It seems clear, then, that from the beginning of his reign Andronicus 
II operated on a very limited budget and was forced to create an ad hoc fund 
for every important military expedition. The 10 percent tax on the pronoiai 
imposed on this occasion was not discontinued after the end of the Thessaly 
campaign. But no large army was sent south of Macedonia for a long time, 
perhaps because of the failure of the Thessaly campaign. Indeed, with the 
exception of the army sent against Nicephorus of Epirus in 1292, the next 
Byzantine expedition into Greece did not occur until 1308-1310, when a force 
was sent against the Catalans. 

For the first seven years of his reign, Andronicus II seems to have continued 
his father's aggressive policy in the Morea. The Chronicle of the Morea tells us 
that by 1289 continuous warfare had left the region devastated and im- 
poverished. But in September 1289, the situation changed, because Florent of 
Hainaut became prince of Achaia by his marriage to Isabeau, daughter of 
William 1I Villehardouin, widow of Philip of Anjou, and heiress to the prin- 
cipality. When Florent arrived in the Morea as prince of Achaia, he was 
advised by his barons to make peace with the Greeks so that the country could 
recover. He sent messengers to the Byzantine governor of the Morea, in Mistra, 
to begin peace negotiations. At that time, and until 1308, the Byzantine 
governors of the Morea served for only one year each. The governor's term 
being nearly over, he could not negotiate effectively, but he wrote to the 
emperor and recommended peace.^* Andronicus was happy with the sugges- 
tion because “at that time the emperor had a great war in the East against the 
Turks who were fighting him very bitterly and took his castles and his land; 
he was also at war with the despot of Arta and the emperor of Zagora [21.e. 
king of the Bulgarians]." Besides, the war in the Morea was too expensive. ?? 

In the late fall of 1289, Andronicus sent as his envoy to the Morea a certain 
Philanthropenos. This was, perhaps, Alexius Philanthropenos, Michael VIII's 
nephew, who had led a victorious campaign in the Morea in 1270. At the 
request of Florent, who would not consider a subject's oath assurance enough 
of a sovereign's faith, two French envoys went to Constantinople with Philan- 
thropenos and there received a chrysobull setting forth the terms of the peace. 
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The text of the treaty has not survived, but from the text of the Chronicle of the 
Morea it seems that this was a simple cessation of hostilities and that each party 
was to keep the areas it possessed. The peace lasted for seven years, and al- 
though there were some isolated hostilities, prosperity returned to the country. 
In 1296, the Byzantines, hoping to extend their acquisitions in the Morea, 
broke the treaty. Florent of Hainaut died in 1297, and Isabeau became princess 
of Achaia under the suzerainty of Charles II, king of Naples, the son of Charles 
of Anjou. ° 

Meanwhile, Andronicus’ relations with the Despotate of Epirus had de- 
teriorated and a full-scale war broke out in 1292. According to the French 
version of the Chronicle of the Morea, Nicephorus of Epirus had begun hostilities 
before 1289, and that was one of the reasons the emperor had been forced to 
make peace with Achaia.*’ In 1292, “30,000 infantry and 14,000 cavalry” 
under the command of the megas domestikos (Syrgiannes?) came through 
Thessaly and besieged Janina (loannina).^* Forty or sixty Genoese ships 
carrying Byzantine soldiers sailed around the Peloponnesus and arrived near 
Arta.^? It would seem from these operations that the real objective of the war 
was the conquest of the despotate, whose two principal cities were besieged. 
Nicephorus called to his defense Richard, the count of Cephallonia, and Florent 
of Hainaut. Florent came, but in order to assure his cooperation, Nicephorus 
had to send his son Thomas to Achaia as a hostage, and to promise to pay the 
expenses of the prince and his knights. ?? 

The Byzantine commander decided to pursue the siege of Janina even after 
he heard of Florent's arrival. After the first skirmishes, however, he came to 
believe that the emperor himself, were he there, would preter to escape rather 
than be killed. The Byzantine army retreated in haste and confusion through 
Thessaly and Macedonia; they were “si cortoys," such good knights, that their 
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haste almost killed their horses.?! If one is to believe the Greek version of the 
Chronicle of the Morea, the inhabitants of Janina had no special love for the 
emperor and his men, and they hastened to inform Nicephorus of the flight of 
the Byzantine army. Florent decided to pursue the retreating army, if only in 
order to loot the lands of the Byzantines. He and his followers raided Byzantine 
territories (which can only have been in southern Macedonia) for two days, 
collected much booty and took many prisoners. 

While Florent was thus engaged, the Byzantine soldiers disembarked from 
the Genoese ships, plundered much of the area around Arta, and planned to 
besiege the city. When they heard that the other half of the operation had 
collapsed and that Florent and Nicephorus’ army were arriving, they went 
back the way they had come. The campaign was totally unsuccessful, except 
for minor looting raids on both sides. 

The circumstances of the Epirus campaign demonstrate the inability of the 
Byzantines to operate at sea without the agreement and help of Genoa. The 
Byzantine army, increasingly relying on mercenaries, was rapidly becoming 
inefficient. The megas domestikos had an army composed of Turks and Cumans 
who heeded their own leaders, and he had little control over them. For this 
reason he was unable to stop their flight and give Florent the battle he re- 
quested in the name of chivalry: “If the army I have from the emperor would 
obey my will, then I would do what they [Florent and his followers] want," 
that is, he would fight.?^ The Byzantine army was in urgent need of reform. 
John Tarchaneiotes tried to carry out this reform a short while later and failed. 

On the whole, Andronicus' relations with the two independent Greek states 
and with the principality of Achaia, whether warlike or peaceful, were not as 
successful as he might have wished. Janina was not recovered until 1318, when 
it received extraordinary privileges.** Worse still, Epirus resumed friendly 
relations with the Angevins for a time, and after Nicephorus’ death it was in 
danger of becoming an Angevin dependency. This was partly the result of 
Andronicus’ failure to contract a matrimonial alliance with the despotate of 
Epirus. At some point, Anne of Epirus tried to arrange a marriage between her 
beautiful daughter Thamar, and Michael, eldest son of Andronicus II and 
heir to the Byzantine throne. If the date of these negotiations could be estab- 
lished, both the negotiations themselves and the reasons for their failure might 
be explained. Unfortunately, the information provided by the major source, 
Pachymeres, is confusing. He wrote that Anne began these negotiations after 
Nicephorus’ death, because she was afraid that John of Thessaly would try to 
punish her for her earlier help to the Byzantines and avenge the capture of his 
son. In return for marrying her daughter into the imperial family, Anne prom- 
ised Andronicus “to return cheerfully the whole land that belonged to her and 
to her children, and which would revert to her, as her children’s guardian, 
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for this land belonged of old to the Romans." 3“ Pachymeres claims that the 
negotiations failed, because Michael and Thamar were related to the sixth 
degree—surely a mere pretext. ?? 

The difficulty with this passage from Pachymeres lies in. the fact that 
Nicephorus' death is usually placed in 1295, by which date both Michael and 
Thamar were already married. Pachymeres, however, discusses the Epirus 
marriage plans in a context that would place them, as well as the death of 
Nicephorus, in 1294, when the two young people were still single.2° One's 
first impulse would be to dismiss Pachymeres’ date as totally wrong, and place 
the negotiations before 1288, by which time Andronicus II had begun to 
entertain other proposals for his son. So long as the question 1s open, it may be 
more attractive to believe that Pachymeres dated the discussions correctly 
(1294), but wrongly thought that Nicephorus was dead at the time they took 
place. If this is so, Anne acted in direct opposition to her husband's plans. 
On June 1, 1291, Charles II, king of Naples, informed the prince of Achaia, 
Florent, that he and his council were discussing a possible marriage between 
Thamar and one of his own sons, Robert. Charles also wrote that he preferred 
Thamar to marry not Robert, who was his eldest son, but another of his chil- 
dren, Philip of Taranto. On July 1, 1291, Charles sent to Nicephorus an 
emissary, Peter de Insula, to continue the discussions.?" Thamar did marry 
Philip of Taranto in September 1294, and her dowry then was “not few of the 
lands and cities [of Epirus]." She received Lepanto, Agrinion (Vrachori), 
Angelocastro, and Vodonitza. In the marriage settlement, it was stipulated 
that on Nicephorus’ death Thamar's brother Thomas would become a vassal 
of Philip. If Thomas also died, Philip was to take over the despotate in his own 
name. °° 

Anne of Epirus may have begun her discussions with Andronicus in 1294, 
right in the midst of her husband’s discussions with the Angevins, in an effort 
to forestall ‘Thamar’s marriage to Philip of Taranto and save the despotate 
from possibly falling into the hands of the Angevins. This idea is supported by 
the text of Anne’s suggestions to Andronicus, as reported by Pachymeres. She 
promised to return the despotate to its natural lord, and made no mention of 
lands which had been alienated or promised to the Angevins. Surely she would 
have done this after September 1294. In any case, her plans failed for many 
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reasons. Andronicus’ attitude was probably negative. He desired the return 
of Epirus to obedience to him, but in 1294 he was in the midst of very serious 
negotiations to marry Michael IX to Catherine of Courtenay, the Latin heiress 
to the title of emperor of Constantinople.?? In the context of the Palaeologan 
matrimonial policies, Catherine was a much more desirable bride than Thamar. 

Thamar’s marriage to Philip of Taranto created a dangerous diplomatic 
situation in western Greece. It was the more disquicting because in 1294, 
shortly before his marriage, Philip of Taranto received from his father all the 
Angevin claims in Greece, that is, the suzerainty of Achaia, Athens, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Corfu with its dependencies.*? This unpleasant situation was 
somewhat mitigated by Anne's unwillingness to fulfill her husband's treaties. 
When Nicephorus died (1295), Charles II sent ambassadors to demand either 
homage from Thomas or the cession of the despotate to Philip. Anne replied 
that Nicephorus did not have the right to disinherit his own son, treaties not- 
withstanding. ‘Thomas’ natural overlord was the Byzantine emperor. He, 
‘Thomas, must hold his lands from Constantinople, and if he paid homage to 
Philip he would be giving his “oath against his natural seigneur" (*serement 
contre son naturel seignor”). As a result, Philip of Taranto attacked Epirus. *! 

Anne of Epirus enunciated an interesting concept of the connection between 
the Greek splinter states and the Byzantine emperor. Admittedly, she was 
addressing herself to westerners, and thus may have deliberately adopted the 
use of terms which westerners would best understand. Yet her offer to 
Andronicus, to return to him her lands “for they belong of old to the Romans" 
shows that even when she spoke to Byzantines she tended to think in terms of 
feudal relationships. She and her children regarded themselves as holding their 
lands from the emperor— presumably, not through any formal feudal investiture 
but by reason of common nationality and of the original sovereignty of the 
emperor of Constantinople in these regions. Feudal concepts were even more 
prevalent in Thessaly, which, on the death of John II Angelos in 1318, reverted 
to the empire because it was an “‘old fief” of the emperors. These developments, 
taking place outside the empire proper, influenced the emperor as well. 
Andronicus declined to create fiefs when he did not need to do so.*^ In practice, 
however, he did not insist on governing in person when he could; he often 
delegated his authority and real sovereignty to feudal lords or to communities. 


Western Claims to Byzantium 


So long as the western powers were not reconciled to the loss of Constantinople, 
the Byzantines had much to fear from a counterattack by the West. Tradi- 
tionally, the Byzantines preferred diplomacy to war. In this case, diplomatic 
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action could and did take two forms. One was to prevent or foil any attempts 
against the empire, whether by winning away one of the allies, as Michael VITI 
had done at the council of Lyons; or by stirring up opposition to the main 
enemy, as he had done before the Sicilian Vespers. ‘The other was to absorb 
all legitimate or semilegitimate claims to the Byzantine throne by uniting the 
imperial family by marriage to the various pretenders. Andronicus IT's marriage 
to Yolanda-lrene of Montferrat and his effort to marry Michael IX to 
Catherine of Courtenay, as well as the negotiations for uniting the future 
Andronicus III to Catherine of Valois all fell within the last category. This 
dynastic solution to the diplomatic problem was initiated by Michael VIII 
and practiced by Andronicus II. It 1s one of the few threads of continuity that 
ran through the policies of both men. 

When Andronicus Ils first wife, Anne of Hungary, died in 1281, the young 
emperor, distressed though he was, became once again an eligible bridegroom 
and as such a precious instrument of Byzantine diplomacy. Michael VIII 
used his son's eligibility to strengthen his anti-Angevin alliances. The strongest 
western opponent of the ambitious Charles of Anjou was King Peter III of 
Aragon. Áragon, expanding on land and in the seas, had come into conflict 
with the French royal house in Spain itself. In Sicily, the Aragonese royal 
house had a strong claim which conflicted with that of the Angevins: Peter III 
was married to Constance, daughter of Manfred of Sicily, who, after Manfred's 
death (1266), was the legitimate heiress of Sicily. To this legal claim was added 
the practical consideration of the advantages of occupying Sicily. The kings of 
Aragon were overlords of the island of Majorca, and Peter III had established 
a protectorate over Tunis. In this Aragonese expansion in the western Mediter- 
ranean, Sicily, with its unique strategic position, would surely be next. Since 
the Angevins ruled Sicily, it was good diplomacy and good sense for the 
Aragonese and the Byzantines to get together. 

Some time in 1281, Michael VIII initiated negotiations with Peter of Aragon 
for the marriage of Peter's daughter to the co-Emperor Andronicus II. 
Andronicus pursued the negotiations after his father's death. Queen Constance 
was more eager than her husband to expedite this marriage. She needed 
money for the completion of a fleet against the Angevins and, on the advice of 
John of Procida, who was the most important go-between in the Byzantine- 
Aragonese negotiations, she considered a Byzantine alliance the best way to 
get funds.^? On the other hand, Peter III was somewhat reticent: an alliance 
with the schismatic Byzantines would jeopardize almost irretrievably his re- 
lationship with the papacy. He had been excommunicated in 1282 by Pope 
Martin IV, but excommunications imposed for political reasons could for 
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political reasons be lifted. It would be quite another matter if he contracted 
a marriage alliance with an emperor like Andronicus, a supporter of Orthodoxy, 
a man who had just made it perfectly clear that he would not be reconciled to 
the Catholic church.** In a letter to John of Procida, Peter wrote: “especially 
at this time, when the Greeks are in such a position with the church, we will 
not consent in any way to making with them any family alliance, especially 
one concerning our daughter.” ^? Michael VIII could probably have arranged 
such an alliance; Andronicus' religious policy made the arrangement impossible. 

Andronicus, still following his father's policy, next approached King Alfonso 
X of Castile, a somewhat less staunch opponent of the Angevins.^? Alfonso sent 
to Byzantium not a daughter of his own, but his granddaughter Yolanda of 
Montferrat, the child of Marquis William VII who was an important member 
of the anti-Angevin coalition. Since the pope had forbidden marriages between 
Greeks and Catholics, Alfonso's behavior seemed like an anti-papal move to 
Byzantine observers.^" In fact, the alliance between the houses of the Palaeologi 
and Montferrat was of double advantage to Byzantium. First, Michael VIII 
had been concerned with strengthening his connections with the powers 
opposing Charles of Anjou, and Montferrat was such a power. Even after the 
Sicilian Vespers Michael continued this policy, and his son followed it as long 
as he could. The proof is that he sent his father-in-law some men to help him 
in his war against the Angevins (1284). Second, the marquis of Montferrat 
considered himself the natural heir of the “kingdom of Thessalonica," given to 
Boniface of Montferrat at the time of the fourth crusade.^* Yolanda, who was 
renamed Irene at the time of her marriage, received the kingdom as her dowry 
because her father “had no useful benefit from the kingdom of Thessalonica 
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because of the power of the Greeks." ^? As far as the West was concerned, the 
rights of the house of Montferrat to Thessalonica were by no means unchal- 
lenged. The Latin kings of Thessalonica were vassals of the Latin emperor 
of Constantinople, who thought he could grant the kingdom to others if he so 
chose. Thus, after 1266, the deposed Emperor Baldwin II and his son, Philip 
of Courtenay, conferred the titles to the kingdom of Thessalonica on various 
westerners who might help them in their efforts to recover Constantinople. °° 

The Byzantines, however, accepted the pretensions of the house of Mont- 
ferrat and of no one else. Perhaps they did so because these rights had originated 
with the gift of a Byzantine emperor, Manuel I, who had given Thessalonica 
in pronoia to Renier of Montferrat, Boniface's brother (ca. 1180).?! On his 
marriage to Yolanda (1284), Andronicus now paid the marquis some money 
"for the revenues which he [Andronicus] and his father had received from the 
kingdom of Thessalonica which belonged . . . to the Marquis." `“ He also 
promised to keep 1n Lombardy, during his father-in-law's lifetime, five hundred 
soldiers to help William VII in his Italian wars.?? The fact that only the western 
sources mention that Ándronicus recognized the Montferrat rights to Thes- 
salonica might make this testimony suspect. But the emperor’s payment in- 
dicates that he attributed some legitimacy to William’s claims to the kingdom. 
Later on, after Irene’s death, Andronicus IT and Michael IX gave her two 
surviving sons, Demetrius and Theodore, money and lands which seem to have 
been the equivalent of part of her dowry of Thessalonica.?? 

Andronicus IPs Montferrat marriage and his promise to subsidize his 
father-in-law’s Italian wars may have been used later as an excuse for an 
attack on his empire. In the summer of 1292, Roger de Lluria, the Sicilian 
admiral of the Aragonese fleet, attacked with thirty galleys the islands of Lesbos, 
Lemnos, Santorin, Tenos, Andros, Myconos, and Chios, where he took a 
number of prisoners and two galley-loads of mastic. On the way back to Sicily 
he attacked the Morea as well. Plunder was clearly the reason for the expedi- 
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tion. Part of the money he realized from the sale of the mastic—2,000 ounces 
of gold—was requisitioned by James II, king of Aragon.?? Andronicus II 
retaliated by confiscating the merchandise of Catalan merchants who traded 
in the empire, and James II used some of Lluria’s spoils to compensate the 
victims of the Byzantine retaliation.? ? 

Lluria’s stated reasons for the attack are interesting, and have been taken to 
refer to the marriage of Andronicus II to Yolanda. Lluria told Marino Sanudo 
Torsello the Elder that he had attacked the lands of the emperor “because the 
emperor had promised to give the king of Aragon 60,000 hyperpyra every year 
until the end of the war, and because the said king of Aragon claimed that he 
should have from the said emperor 60,000 ounces of gold for a certain lady of 
the kingdom of Sicily, who had been married to the emperor who was then 
reigning.” ?* This is a very confused account of events and agreements. The 
first part refers to one of two agreements, that of Michael VIII with Peter of 
Aragon,?? or Andronicus! promise of help to William VII of Montferrat. The 
second part has been taken by Hopf to refer to the marriage of Andronicus II 
to Irene of Montferrat, erroneously described as “una certa Madonna del 
Regno di Sicilia." Unless "Regno di Sicilia" is considered as a faulty reference 
to the Regno di Salonica,” °° the connection is very tenuous. It seems much 
more likely that Lluria, and Sanudo, were referring to Constance, the ille- 
gitimate daughter of Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, and therefore a Sicilian. 
She had married John III Vatatzes (1222-1254), and in her widowhood had 
sought refuge at the court of James II of Aragon. In 1306 she transferred to 
James II her various rights to the Romania (the Byzantine Empire). These 
consisted of her dowry, jewels, money, and some lands in Asia Minor, with an 
annual rent of 30,000 hyperpyra. 9! 

The interest of Roger de Lluria's statement lies more in its implications than 
in the statement itself. The emperor's marriage to Yolanda is not expressly 
mentioned. But the statement that Andronicus had promised the king of 
Aragon money for the Italian war may go back to Andronicus’ promise to 
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William VII; if so, Lluria correctly placed Andronicus’ marriage to Yolanda 
within the context of the war against Charles of Anjou. 

The second marriage of Andronicus II was a diplomatic triumph, fulfilling 
the two purposes of Palaeologan matrimonial policy: strengthening the anti- 
Angevin alliance and reducing the western claims to portions of the Byzantine 
Empire. The marriage was celebrated in 1284, when Andronicus was twenty- 
four or twenty-five years old, and Yolanda-Irene only eleven.?? She was not 
crowned empress until after she had her first son, in 1288-June 1289.5? 
Surprisingly, her marriage at such a tender age did not convert her into a true 
Byzantine. She had feudal ideas of government, and managed to create endless 
trouble for her husband later in life. Thessalonica she considered her own city, 
and in 1303 she repaired there in a huff after a series of disagreements with her 
husband. She nourished great ambitions for her children and treated poorly 
their elder half-brother Michael IX. She tried to persuade Andronicus to divide 
the empire into fiefs for her sons. As Gregoras wrote, “What is worse, she 
wanted each of her sons to rule the cities and villages of the Romans not by 
monarchical government, as had been the custom among the Romans from the 
beginning, but sharing them out in the Latin way . . . [But] the emperor said 
that it was impossible for him to disrupt the imperial political system, which 
has been hallowed and confirmed by the passage of many years.” ?^ At 
Andronicus’ refusal, she turned her energies towards contracting good mar- 
riages for her children, often acting contrary to her husband's own political 
and dynastic plans. 

Andronicus’ marriage to Yolanda-Irene may in itself indicate a shift in the 
Byzantine concept of sovereignty. For by accepting the kingdom of Thes- 
salonica from his father-in-law, Andronicus IT accepted— no doubt for reasons 
of political expediency---the principle that sovereignty over the entire Byzantine 
Empire did not necessarily reside with the emperor at Constantinople. As an 
isolated example this does not prove much. Taken along with the examples 
already cited and with the privileges Andronicus granted to parts of his empire, 
it serves as one more indication of the influence of western 1deas on the political 
practice of the Byzantines. Western concepts, such as that of feudal suzerainty, 
were used when the Byzantine emperors could not recover what thev considered 
their rightful heritage in any other way. 

As part of his larger plan to clarify the diplomatic position of Byzantium in 
relation to the West, Andronicus IT initiated in 1288 negotiations for the pos- 
sible marriage of his eldest son, Michael, then eleven vears old, to the titular 
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empress of Constantinople, Catherine of Courtenay. Marriages, if productive 
of issue, assured the reversion of titles; treaties such as that with Venice, dealt 
with questions of titles, rights, and possessions. Catherine of Courtenay had 
inherited the rights to the crown of Constantinople from her father, Philip of 
Courtenay, who had married Béatrix of Anjou and who had died in 1283. 
Catherine was certainly the most desirable bride for Michael, and her dowry 
would have been a great diplomatic success for the Byzantines. But the obstacles 
to such a marriage were formidable indeed. The Byzantines were not the only 
ones to see what a useful bride Catherine would make: Aragon and France 
were soon to compete for her favors, and her dowry. The king of France, 
Philip IV, and the pope, Nicholas IV, were on friendly terms, and it is difficult 
to imagine that Catherine could have been married to Michael without the 
consent of the king of France, which was far from certain. And, of course, 
Andronicus’ renunciation of the union of the churches in itself created almost 
insuperable difficulties. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that these negotiations 
failed. Much more surprising is the fact that they took place at all, and that for 
a while they seemed to have a possibility of success. Strangest of all is that the 
western powers which most desired the marriage were the Angevins of Naples 
and the pope, Nicholas IV. This was quite a reversal of the situation at the 
time of the death of Michael VIII, and it merits some discussion and analysis. 

In the summer of 1288 Andronicus II sent an embassy to Robert of Artois, 
then regent of Naples, to ask for the hand of his great-niece, Catherine of 
Courtenay." Perhaps the ambassadors were also to meet the pope; in any 
case, Nicholas IV was told of the negotiations and he instructed Robert not to 
proceed without asking the advice of Philip IV of France. Nicholas seemed 
willing to further this marriage, which he took to be the beginning of 
Andronicus’ return to the true faith.°® Nevertheless, he asked Robert of Artois 
to proceed very cautiously and, should the king of France prove agreeable, to 
seek the pope’s advice once more before giving the Byzantines any final 
answer.°’ The Byzantine envoys themselves seem to have made the journey 
to France. On their return in 1290, Nicholas IV wrote a very friendly letter to 
Andronicus, apologizing for not having earlier announced his accession and 
urging that negotiations be further pursued.?? From the beginning, therefore, 
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the Byzantines had to obtain the consent of the pope, the king of Naples, and 
the king of France, if the marriage were to take place. 

In the summer of 1291 another Byzantine embassy was sent to Robert of 
Artois with full powers to enter Into discussions about the marriage. For the 
regent of Naples, the purpose of the marriage remained the same as in 1288: 
to secure between the Angevins and the Byzantines “perpetual peace and 
friendship." °° Because he was needed in Calabria, Robert was unable to talk 
in person to the ambassadors, but he asked Sparano da Bari, the logothete of 
Sicily, to do so on his behalf. In the same year, Andronicus II received ambas- 
sadors who had come from Naples to see Michacl and to continue the talks. 
They professed themselves pleased with the reports of Michael's behavior in 
Constantinople. "? The Greek historians claimed that the Italians were the ones 
to suggest—and even to request—the marriage, although Pachymeres admitted 
that the “returns” would be very good and worthy of an emperor. Andronicus Il 
and his council were certainly very eager. 

Ambassadors were exchanged again in the spring of 1294. The Italian 
embassy, headed by “Sir Petrus," attended the coronation of voung Michael 
on May 21, 1294.7! In the spring of the same year, Andronicus had sent to 
Naples the monk Sophonias to deal with the pope and the king of Naples, 
Charles II. These embassies are somewhat more interesting than the previous 
ones. The embassy of Sophonias points up once again the need for the By- 
zantines to reconcile themselves with the papacy before the marriage negotia- 
tions could be concluded. According to Pachymeres, Sophonias was sent as a 
personal imperial emissary to the pope because Andronicus did not want to 
write the pope a letter. Writing letters apparently raised an issue of protocol 
which had best be avoided: “in such letters it would have been necessary to 
address the pope as ‘most Holy,’ which would have been the greatest crime in 
the estimation of those secure in the [Orthodox] faith." 7? The question of 
ecclesiastical protocol thus was sidestepped through a delicate diplomatic 
maneuver. Nor is it incidental that Sophonias was a monk, a wise and reason- 
able one, as Pachymeres characterized him: such a man might more easily 
than a layman deal with the probable overtures of the papacy. 
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Sophonias was unsuccessful, but he lingered on in the West, returning to 
Constantinople in March 1296, over a year after Michael IX’s marriage to 
Rita-Maria of Armenia. While he was in Italy, Sophonias came into contact 
with at least one Catholic Greek, Simon Constantinopolitanus, actually a 
Cretan who had gone to Rome and become a member of the Dominican Order. 
At some point, after 1304, Simon was sent by the pope to Byzantium to discuss 
the church union with the Greek clergy. He then wrote a letter to Sophonias, 
presenting the Latin beliefs on the procession of the Holy Spirit. "? 

The Italian embassy of 1294 gives insight into the reasons for the reversal of 
Angevin policy, and for the Angevins! desire to contract a marriage alhance 
with the Byzantines. The “Sir Petrus" who led the embassy has been variously 
identified. D. A. Zakythinos identified him, probably correctly, with Petrus 
de Insula who had been sent from Naples to Epirus in 1291 to negotiate the 
marriage of Thamar to one of the sons of Charles II of Naples. !* The Angevins, 
like the Byzantines, were pursuing their eastern aims through diplomacy since 
war was, at the moment, impossible. The Chronicle of the Morea relates that, in 
1294, Charles II promised Andronicus to give him “good letters and documents 
from the pope of Rome and the king of France and from himself, giving him 
[Andronicus] all the rights and claims which they had or might have in the 
empire of Constantinople." "? The Chronicle is not the most reliable of sources, 
but in this case the information seems plausible. The Angevins were still at war 
with the Aragonese in Sicily and Italy, and it 1s possible that they desired an 
accommodation with Byzantium. 

The dowry they promised to Michael, then, included not only the inheritance 
of Catherine of Courtenay—the western titles to Constantinople—but also the 
solemn promise of all the interested parties to respect this settlement. This is 
precisely the sort of concession Andronicus II desired, and for a moment his 
aims coincided with those of the Angevins. Charles II, less warlike than his 
father, Charles of Anjou, and already beset with the Italian wars, may well 
have decided to pursue a less intransigent policy in the East. The Angevin 
embassies of 1291 and 1294 comcided with Angevin efforts to extend their 
control over Epirus, again through marriage. Both the Epirus and the projected 
Constantinopolitan marriage may be seen as integral parts of an Angevin policy 
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of reconciliation with the empire and expansion in the other parts of Greece. 
That is not to say that either the Angevins or their greatest source of support, 
the pope, were once and for all reconciled to the permanence of the Byzantine 
presence in Constantinople. Even in 1293, in the midst of the marriage negotia- 
tions, the pope was considering an invasion of Byzantium. The meaning of the 
negotiations is rather that the Angevins and the pope were not, at this moment, 
completely opposed to a settlement with the Byzantines. The fluidity of diplo- 
matic arrangements in the West itself and between Byzantium and various 
western countries is one of the most important factors of East-West relations in 
this period. 

If the Angevins were to give up their claims to the empire of Constantinople, 
they doubtless expected some long-term and some immediate benefits. It is not 
too far-fetched to suggest that in the long run they expected Catherine to 
influence the policy of her husband: Byzantium would become an ally of the 
Angevins, and perhaps her charm and her connections might persuade the 
imperial family to return to the Catholic church. Conversion of the Christians 
of the East to Catholicism through the persuasion of Catholic wives was a 
measure which the French crusading propagandist, Pierre Dubois, was to 
advocate, only a few years afterwards. As for more immediate advantages, the 
French version of the Chronicle of the Morea relates that Andronicus had decided 
to give Charles II the kingdom of Thessalonica. 

Some historians have taken this to mean that Thessalonica was in fact offered 
to the Angevins in the course of the negotiations. ^? This cannot be correct. To 
give up Thessalonica, a major and important part of his empire, would nullify 
for Andronicus the results of his marriage to Yolanda of Montferrat. Beyond 
that, it would entail abandoning the whole basis of early Palaeologan policy, 
which was the recovery of all those parts of Asia Minor and the Balkans that 
had belonged to the empire before 1204. The testimony of the Chronicle probably 
echoes western claims to the kingdom of Thessalonica, and should be rejected 
as one of the many inaccuracies of the source. 

One further inaccuracy of the Chronicle should be mentioned here. In 
describing the marriage negotiations initiated by Andronicus II, the Chronicle 
ascribes to him the following aims: Andronicus feared that Charles II of Naples 
and Philip IV of France would help Charles of Valois, Philip's brother, to 
recover his wife's empire; hence Andronicus’ eagerness to marry his son to 
Catherine of Courtenay, and thus forestall the invasion.?" The inconsistency 
of this statement is painfully obvious. Charles of Valois married Catherine of 
Courtenay in 1301, after the Byzantine negotiations had failed; only then did 
he acquire any claims to his wife's empire. As a piece of factual information, 
the statement of the Chronicle is useless; but it does give the historian occasion 
to reflect on the attitude of the French royal house toward the marriage negotia- 
tions of 1288-1294. Philip IV was very much interested in Catherine's heritage, 
and eventually managed to acquire it for his family. His opinion must have 
carried weight at every stage of the negotiations. 
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The negotiations of 1294 were the last effort to bring about the marriage of 
Michael IX to Catherine of Courtenay. Their failure has been variously 
interpreted. Modern historians attribute it to Philip IV and to Boniface VIII. 
Pachymeres certainly thought that the pope's reluctance to accept the ec- 
clesiastical status quo made further discussions very difficult. Š But two things 
seem clear: first, that in principle the avowed, long-term interests of both the 
papacy and the Angevins were against such an alliance with Byzantium, 
despite their temporary flirtations with the idea; and second, that the deciding 
factor 1n making the alliance impossible was the slow improvement, or hope of 
improvement, in the relations between the Angevins, the Aragonese, and 
France. 

Catherine of Courtenay had been, since 1293, a pawn in the Sicilian game. 
In August 1293, James II of Aragon drew up the plan of a treaty to end the 
war with France which dated back to the “Aragonese crusade” of 1285. In one 
of the clauses of the proposal, James offered to return Calabria to the kings of 
Naples, and to return Sicily to the papacy after his death. In exchange, the 
infante Frederick would marry either the daughter of Charles II of Naples or 
Catherine of Courtenay. In the second eventuality, he would get the title to 
Constantinople, plus 50,000 ounces of gold, provided by Charles II, for the 
recovery of the empire. The pope, the king of Aragon, and Charles II would 
help Frederick in this enterprise. ^? Thus, less than eleven years after Michael 
VIIEs death, Aragonese policy towards Byzantium suffered a complete 
reversal. This is the first intimation that the king of Aragon would not oppose, 
would even condone a western effort to retake Constantinople, so long as it 
benefited himself or his family. The year 1293 may also be taken as the first 
appearance of the infante Frederick (later Frederick III of Sicily) as a potential 
claimant to the Byzantine throne. There would be more dramatic examples 
of both these developments after the peace of Caltabelotta, which ended the 
Italian war (1302). 

Philip IV of France was eager to get Catherine under his influence, but did 
not particularly like the settlement offered by James. In the summer of 1294, 
Catherine went to France, and from then on negotiations for her eventual 
marriage were handled by Philip IV and not by the Angevins.*? Philip IV 
and Pope Boniface VIII disagreed on the matter of Catherine's marriage, as 
they would on so many other more important issues. Unlike Philip IV, 
Boniface VIII found James’ proposals (repeated in March 1295)?! quite 
acceptable. In June 1295 the pope negotiated directly with Frederick, and 
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increased the inducements. Frederick was now promised 60,000 ounces of gold 
“and 30,000 ounces per year, for three years, to help conquer the empire of 
Romania." *? On June 27, Boniface urged Catherine of Courtenay to consent 
to this marriage, and on July 13, he asked and advised Philip IV to swear that 
Catherine would marry the Aragonese prince." His letter to Catherine gives 
a clear indication of the main preoccupations of the papacy. Boniface VIII 
wanted the war between Charles II and the Aragonese to end, in part so that 
the cause of the Holy Lands could be furthered. What better guarantee of such 
a peace than the marriage of an Angevin princess, Catherine of Courtenay, to 
an Aragonese prince, Frederick? As a further guarantee of the stability of a 
settlement of the Italian war, Boniface wanted both the peace treaty and the 
marriage to be made with the full consent of Philip IV of France. For Catherine, 
the Aragonese marriage, contracted with French and papal blessing, would 
provide the best opportunity of recovering her empire and bringing its people 
back to the Catholic church. The marriage, Boniface said, should take place 
before September 1, 1295. 

Eventually, this plan also failed. Frederick preferred the Sicily he held to 
the Constantinople he might never see, and another royal house captured the 
prize of Catherine's dowry. Charles of Valois, brother of Philip IV, had lost 
his first wife, Margaret, in 1299. [n 1301, Philip IV married Charles to Catherine 
of Courtenay, and the French royal family now inherited the eastern ambitions 
of the Angevins.*^ One of the papal conditions for allowing the marriage was 
that Charles of Valois should aid his Angevin relations in the struggle over 
Sicily; peace had been made between France and Aragon in 1295, but the 
Italian war continued." Meanwhile, it is not surprising that the Byzantines 
would look elsewhere for a bride as they did, successfully, in 1294. 

Having failed in his effort to marry his heir to the most eligible western 
princess, Andronicus II tried to find an acceptable bride in the East. The 
Byzantine historians claim that the initiative came from the kings of Cyprus 
and Armenia. The two kingdoms were the only remaining Christian states 
in the East, and were threatened by the expanding power of Egypt. Armenia 
had been in the gravest danger since 1285. Her main hope lay in her alliance 
with the Mongols, which was proving increasingly ineffective. Between 1293 
and 1298, however, she had a relatively quiet period because the Egyptians were 
faced with internal problems. In 1294 King Hetoum II married his sister 
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Isabel to Amalric, the brother of Henry II of Cyprus, presumably to cement 
the friendship between the two kingdoms.?? 

Fear of Turkish and Egyptian advances, and a vague notion of common 
action between the Christians of the area may also have been among the 
reasons Andronicus considered a Cypriot or an Armenian princess for his son. 
The only condition he seems to have imposed was that no concessions in 
matters of theology would be made when dealing with Catholic princes. For 
this reason, he chose his ambassadors rather carefully. The first embassy was 
headed by the patriarch of Alexandria, Athanasios, who had gained great 
influence at the court after the abdication in 1293 of Athanasios I of Con- 
stanünople. Attacked by pirates, the expedition did not go further than 
Phocaea. °° 

The second embassy, which left Constantinople in the summer of 1294, 
included among its members John Glykys and the young Theodore Metochites, 
both important Byzantine officials.®? They had been chosen not because of 
their diplomatic experience, but because they were learned in theology, knew 
the tenets and doctrines of the Greek faith, and could expound them eloquently 
and in good Greek. Glykys became patriarch of Constantinople in 1315. The 
negotiations with Cyprus broke down on just this matter of religion, for the 
king of Cyprus made papal consent a necessary condition for the marriage. °° 

But the Armenians, although flirting with the Roman church, were not yet 
members of it. The Byzantine ambassadors returned to Constantinople with 
both sisters of the Armenian king. Rita, renamed Maria, married Michael IX 
on January 16, 1295.?! Theodora, renamed Theophano, was engaged to 
marry the son of John of Thessaly, but died before she could get to Thessaly. 
According to Armenian sources, Hetoum himself went to Constantinople for 
the marriage. It may have been this same marriage that provoked the rebellion 
in 1296 of his brother Sempad, helped by the Catholicus and Boniface VIII.?? 
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Thus ended the long negotiations for the marriage of Michael IX. The original 
aim of Andronicus’ diplomacy, to bring the western claims to Constantinople 
back into his family and so to legalize his position in western eyes, had failed. 

To illustrate the fluidity of the diplomatic situation in the West, another 
abortive effort at a matrimonial alliance with the Byzantines should be men- 
tioned. This time the initiative certainly came from the West, and was, once 
more, connected with the continued rivalry of Angevins and Aragonese. On 
April 3, 1296, Frederick ITI wrote to his brother James IT announcing his 
coronation as king of Sicily and his intention to hold the island. To get help, 
he thought of reverting to the traditional Byzantine-Aragonese alliance. He 
said that there had been talks between himself and Andronicus II on the pos- 
sibility of marrying his sister Yolanda to Michael IX.?? Andronicus could not 
have initiated negotiations since Michael was already married. Since Frederick, 
on the other hand, had not yet sent an embassy to Constantinople, he must 
have spoken to some accredited Byzantine who was already in Italy or Sicily. 
The monk Sophonias, Andronicus’ ambassador to Charles IT in 1294, was in 
Italy until the spring of 1296. It is probable that Frederick discussed with him 
the proposal for a Byzantine-Aragonese marriage. Sophonias’ return to Con- 
stantinople in March 1296 may well have been connected with these discus- 
sions. Frederick also sent to Constantinople Arnald de Ruisacco and one 
brother Paul to meet Andronicus and continue the negotiations. 

Marinescu says that the project failed for unknown reasons, but the reasons 
are self-evident. For one thing, Frederick’s ambassadors left shortly before 
April 1296, when Michael IX had been married for well over a year. Had he 
not been married, they might still have failed. At this point Frederick was more 
of a lability than an asset, and Yolanda could offer nothing to compare with 
the dowry of Catherine of Courtenay. It does, however, reflect unfavorably 
on the Byzantine diplomatic services that Robert of Artois knew nothing of 
Michael’s marriage in January 1295,?* nor Frederick in 1296. This may be 
partly ascribed to difficult communications; yet if Andronicus was able to send 
an embassy to Italy in 1294, there is no reason why he could not let the in- 
terested parties know when the purpose of the embassy had become obsolete. 
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Retrenchment and the Turn to Asia Minor, 1282—1296 


The Italian Maritime Cities 


The European matrimonial negotiations were intended to forestall a European 
attack on Constantinople by removing the legal pretext for such an attack, 
and also, to strengthen those forces in Europe that opposed the expansionist 
policies of the Angevin house. An equally important question was the relations 
of the empire with the maritime cities of Italy, especially Venice and Genoa. 
Michael VIII had granted important commercial privileges to both, and 
Andronicus II had entertained friendly relations with Genoa from the time of 
his accession to the throne.! After the death of Charles of Anjou on January 7, 
1285, the only state with which Byzantium was technically at war was Venice. 
This was formally terminated on Friday, June 15, 1285, when Andronicus II 
signed at the palace of the Blachernai a ten-year truce with Venice. The treaty 
was ratified by the doge Giovanni Dandolo in July 1285.2 

The first mention of efforts to conclude a peace treaty appears on September 
16, 1283, and it comes from Venetian sources. Given the fact that official 
Venetian records for this period are sparse, this date provides only a terminus 
ante quem; but there is reason to believe that the first mention we find in the 
sources was, in fact, the first attempt at negotiation. On September 16, 1283, 
the Venetian Major Council voted on the following proposal: “to see whether 
we could make . . . a treaty with the Emperor Andronicus.” The decision went 
in favor of the proposal, 166 to 40, with 38 abstentions. On September 18, it 
was decided to send two ambassadors to Constantinople with a certain com- 
mission, which has not been preserved. The ambassadors were to try to make a 
truce for seven to ten years, whatever seemed possible, and to discuss the 
question of Venetian prisoners and of reparations for damages done by By- 
zantines to Venetians. If they had no success in two months, they were to come 
back. The truce was not to allow either party to make alliances against the 
other. And, if at all possible, the island of Nigroponte (Euboea) should be 
included in the cessation of hostilities.? 

Despite the meager information, the tone of the documents makes it quite 
certain that the negotiations began on Venetian initiative. This is very im- 
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portant, for it argues that the Venetians were losing more than the Byzantines 
from the continuation of hostilities. It also indicates that hardly eighteen 
months after the beginning of Charles of Anjou’s Italian war, and not even a 
year after Andronicus II had repudiated the union of the churches, Venice 
was eager to come to terms with the Byzantines, the great enemies of both 
Charles of Anjou and the Roman church. The Venetian insistence that neither 
party should þe allowed to make alliances against the other has a strange ring 
under the circumstances: a similar article had been included in the Venetian 
treaties of 1265 and 1277 with Michael VIII, and Venice had broken this 
provision by her alliance with Charles of Anjou.* Was she now afraid of an 
anti-Venetian alliance between Byzantium and Genoa? Was she perhaps 
already recognizing the decline in Angevin power? On May 18, 1283, the 
Venetians had written to Charles of Anjou that, given the Sicilian Vespers, and 
therefore the impossibility of attacking Byzantium, Venice reserved her freedom 
of action with regard to the empire.” Or was Venice, in September 1283, 
simply trying to give the Byzantines adequate guarantees so that they would 
agree to sign a truce? As we shall see, the answer lies in the grave inconvenience 
which Venice incurred because of the hostilities with Byzantium. 

Negotiations, once begun, continued slowly. On October 14, 1283, the 
Venetian ambassadors were still in Venice, were perhaps not yet chosen. 
The two men who were finally chosen, Andrea Zeno and Marino Morosini, 
must have reached Constantinople in the spring of 1284: it was still difficult 
to navigate in wintertime, and the ambassadors probably left Venice in the 
early spring. By June 17, 1284, there were imperial ambassadors in Venice, 
discussing the possibility of a truce.’ The Byzantine ambassadors were not 
plenipotentiaries. They had come offering Andronicus’ terms for peace; if 
Venice found the terms unacceptable, a further exchange of ambassadors 
would take place. It seems that the point of disagreement centered on the 
compensation the Byzantines should pay to Venice and to those Venetian 
merchants who had suffered damages between 1277 and 1281, and it appears 
that Venice estimated the compensation at between 67,000 and 100,000 
hyperpyra. Andronicus did not wish to pay so much, and a further exchange 
of ambassadors ensued. 
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The second Venetian embassy left sometime soon after July 15, 1284.? 
Two Venetian ambassadors went to Constantinople, taking with them the 
Byzantine emissaries and two Venetian merchants who wished to argue in 
person their case for compensation payments. The Venetian government 
stipulated that none of the people going to Constantinople on this voyage should 
be allowed to take with them merchandise to sell; nor were they allowed to use 
their compensation money to buy anything except cereals and other provisions. 
It was specifically forbidden to them to buy any mercationes de Levante, which 
probably meant spices.” The Venetian government was clearly trying to avoid 
prejudicing the interests of other merchants. Since it was still forbidden to 
Venetian merchants to sail and trade 1n Byzantium, the envoys and the other 
men sailing with them could have made a fortune had they been allowed to 
engage in trade, and there would have been ill-feeling in the merchant com- 
munity. Cereals and food products, however, were a state necessity and so 
could be purchased with the state's blessing. 

The second Venetian embassy was not successful. On February 15, 1285, 
Byzantine emissaries were in Venice once again; and on March 10 of the same 
year, the Venetian government decided to send a third embassy, which proved 
to be the last.!? The terms that the Venetian ambassadors were to present to 
Andronicus are not known, but they must have been substantially those found 
in the text of the truce. On one point the Venetians had clearly already given 
in: the ambassadors would ask for only 24,000 hyperpyra in compensation, 
and they were instructed to try, if possible, to negotiate some kind of additional 
money payments to several Venetian merchants who had suffered losses. The 
injunction to include Nigroponte in the truce seems to have been dropped. 
Perhaps on this point, too, the Byzantines had already won. 

The third Venetian embassy, consisting of Angelo Marcello and Marco 
Zeno, left for Constantinople in the early spring of 1285, perhaps about March 
27.!! Meanwhile, Venice had received from the Romania disquieting news, 
whose exact nature remains obscure. The burden of the news was that there 
might be a revolution in Constantinople, and that Andronicus II might be 
replaced by someone else. If this were the case, the ambassadors were authorized 
to negotiate with this unknown new ruler.! ^ There is no evidence of the internal 
turmoil the Venetians considered so serious. The only domestic troubles the 
Byzantine sources discuss were the difficulties and upheavals in the Byzantine 
church, which certainly were still very serious. It seems difficult to believe 
that Pachymeres at least, so close to the court, would be unaware of any major 
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plot to unseat the emperor. Perhaps the Venetians had received false informa- 
tion, perhaps they simply exaggerated the probable results of the controversies 
within the church. The one specific event that may have given rise to the rumor 
was the unrest created by John Beccos at the end of 1284. Beccos had requested 
a full discussion of his views and those of his opponents, and, according to 
Gregoras, he had a certain popular following, potentially dangerous.!? Venice 
almost certainly had agents in the Byzantine Empire, perhaps even in the 
neighborhood of Brusa, where the difficulties with Beccos originated. Did they 
report that trouble was coming? Did Venetian agents in Constantinople report 
back home the turbulent, dangerous, volatile mood of the population at that 
time? Whatever the rumor, one suspects it was connected with the problems 
arising out of the restoration of orthodoxy. Perhaps Venice even thought that 
Beccos might win the argument and—-who knows-—a unionist, pro-Catholic 
emperor might replace Andronicus. 

Venctian hopes or misgivings were unfounded; the two ambassadors did in 
fact ind Andronicus well and reigning, and a truce was concluded on June 15, 
1285. The ambassadors must have returned to Venice between July 7, 1285, 
and July 22, when the Major Council gave its approbation to the terms of the 
treaty. On July 7, the Venetian Republic had been so uncertain that hostilities 
would end, that it had authorized the captain of a newly constituted force of 
ten galleys to fight the Byzantines unless he received news that a truce had in 
fact been concluded.!* 

There were strong incentives both for the Byzantines and for the Venetians 
to put an end—however temporary—to hostilities. To the Byzantines, the 
alliance betwecn Venice and Charles of Anjou, concluded in 1281, had meant 
a most dangerous diplomatic development: the two strongest enemies of the 
empire had come together.!? In 1285, this unfavorable diplomatic situation 
came to an end, and Andronicus II achieved a temporary victory. With 
Charles of Anjou incapacitated and with Venice at peace, a certain stability, 
a degree of security from western attack was restored to his empire. One more 
step, the marriage of his son to Catherine of Courtenay, was to be tried, and 
then Andronicus would be free to turn his attention to Asia Minor. The 
illusion of security is highlighted by the decision, later that year, to dismantle 
the navy, so that money could be diverted elsewhere.! ° 

For Venice, a restoration of peace with the Byzantine Empire was at least 
equally important. The republic was going through a difficult period in its 
history: there was a rebellion in ‘Trieste, a war with the patriarch of Aquileia; 
famine threatened, and Pope Martin IV had placed Venice under an inter- 
dict.’ If the Byzantine Empire was not to be recovered by the westerners, 
Venice could only lose by continuing hostilities and letting Genoa benefit 
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from the existing order at Constantinople. What she lost is clear from the 
records. The governmental decrees regulating trade with the East specifically 
forbade all commerce with the Byzantine Empire. There are several such 
decrees, dated April 7, 1282; April 10, 1283; March 16, 1284; April 14, 1285. 
Even while the second embassy to Constantinople was being discussed ( June 
17, 1284), the Major Council specifically forbade all Venetian merchants to 
travel to Byzantium.!? The prohibition was imposed because the state could 
not guarantee the safety of the merchants. And Venice, at this point, needed 
desperately to trade with the empire, 1f only in order to get the wheat of the 
fertile Black Sea coasts. As soon as the truce was concluded, on July 29, 1285, 
the Venetian government allowed its merchants to sail to the Byzantine Empire 
and the Black Sea. When the fall convoy returned, in May 1286, so enormous 
was the quantity of merchandise it brought from Egypt and the Romania, that 
the state appointed three inspectors to look over the cargoes and prevent any 
fraud.!? 

While Venetian commerce suffered from the war with Byzantium, the 
political losses were also great. Venice was fighting with the Byzantines in 
Nigroponte, and it is fairly clear that the republic was losing. Venetian records 
speak of the need to maintain ships and men at Nigroponte: on August 8, 
1283, the government of the island was authorized to borrow 5,000 hyperpyra, 
"occasione defendendi civitatem et insulam Nigropontis, si expedierit, contra 
exercitum Imperatoris Grecorum." ^? 'The Venetian insistence on including 
Nigroponte in the terms of the truce, and the Byzantine refusal to do so, tell 
the same story. 

It is probable, too, that there had been some Byzantine intervention on the 
island of Crete, a turbulent Venetian possession. There 1s little concrete evidence 
of the activities of Byzantine agents in Crete in the years 1283-1285, but that 
little is clear enough. One of the first articles of the truce of 1285 stipulated that 
the emperor would not fight, nor let his men fight, the Venetians in Crete, 
“and that we will remove from this island the men we have there." ?! This 
was a verbatim repetition of one of the articles in the treaty of 1277 with 
Michael VIII, a proof that the intervention had started under Michael’s reign. 
It became more important after his death, because it coincided with the first 
phases of a Cretan rebellion under the Greek noble Kallergis.^^ The fact that 
this article was not specifically mentioned in the treaties of 1303 and 1310 
would indicate either that the Byzantines had fulfilled it, or that after Kallergis' 
rebellion ended (1299), the Venetians were not so much concerned with the 
Byzantine agents. Significantly enough, less than a year after the conclusion of 
the truce of 1285, the Venetian government was able to step up the war against 
Kallergis: on April 23, 1286, the Major Council voted to send to Crete every 
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vear, for the duration of the war, the large sum of 14,000 hyperpyra to be used 
against the rebel. ?? 

It is established, then, that Venice had most to gain from the temporary 
stabilization of her relations with. the. Byzantine Empire. It has also been 
established that Venice did in fact take the initiative in the negotiations. The 
text of the treaty illustrates this state of affairs. The Byzantine text spoke in 
general terms of the desire of both parties for peace and of the exchange of 
several embassies. On the other hand, the Venetian confirmation began by 
declaring the intention and desire of the doge and his council “to reconcile 
ourselves and the entire commune of Venice with the most excellent lord 
Andronicus . . . emperor and moderator of the Romans | Romeorum] . . . forever 
August." The doge also claimed that he had tried to find ways “by which this 
love [he was talking of the earlier friendly relations between Venice and By- 
zantium] could best and most properly result to the honor of the Empire . 
and ours." For the most part, the treaty was a confirmation of the earlier one, 
negotiated between Michael VIII and Marco Bembo in September 1277. The 
new additions were not detrimental to the Byzantines. Indeed the last one, 
promising in effect that Venice would not repeat her offensive alliance with the 
Angevins, was clearly a guarantee demanded by Byzantium and conceded by 
the republic. ** 

Andronicus II swore solemnly to keep the terms of the treaty, and did so in 
the presence of some of the most important men of the empire, including the 
megas logothetes, ‘Theodore Mouzalon, and the legothetes tou genikou (minister 
of finance), Constantine Acropolites.?? The doge took the same oath before 
the two Byzantine envoys, the metropolitan of Mytilene, Demetrius Eirenikos, 
and Constantine Physcomallos. The truce called for a cessation of all war 
activities on land and sea for ten years. This included the Venetian possessions 
of Crete, Coron, and Modon; in Nigroponte, both sides were free to continue 
the war. The Venetian-held islands of Naxos, Tenos, and Mykonos, although 
not subject to the authority of the doge, could benefit from the truce so long as 
they did not break its provisions and did not offer refuge and help to pirates. 
The clauses referring to piracy were ineffective. Piracy was becoming increas- 
ingly endemic in the Aegean. Both Byzantine and Venetian islands harbored 
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some of the pirates, and the island population sometimes took part in such 
activities. ° 

The Venetians were given fixed quarters in Thessalonica and Constantinople; 
in the capital, they simply recovered the quarters granted them by Michael VIII 
in 1277. As soon as the truce was ratified, on July 29, 1285, Venice decided to 
appoint a bailo of Constantinople, that is, a man who would have the combined 
function of representing his government to the emperor and of heading the 
Venetian colony at Constantinople.^" If the residential areas granted to the 
Venetians proved inadequate to house merchants who came for a short time, 
the emperor would allot to them another twenty-five houses, without rent. 

The most important article was also a rather vague one: “All Venetians and 
those who consider themselves and are known as Venetians, from whatever 
part they may come to our empire, should be safe and secure, free and privileged 
throughout our empire . . . on land and at sea, with or without all their posses- 
sions and their merchandise. And they will be free to go, stay and return, and 
free to buy and sell without impediment, or damage, or any duty, commercial 
duty, port duty, . . . or any other duty . . . The Venetians may buy and sell 
to whomever they wish, whatever they wish, both to Greeks and to Latins, . . . 
in absolute freedom." ?? At first glance, this article appears clear and not open 
to misinterpretation. Yet there were some difficulties. For one thing, who was 
a Venetian? Was it only a man born in Venice, or also a man born elsewhere 
of one or two Venetian parents? And what about the man who had been 
granted a charter of citizenship by Venetian officials—for a consideration— 
simply so that he could take advantage of the privileges of the Venetians? 
The article also stated that if Venetian ships were carrying merchandise 
belonging to non-Venetians, the captains should declare all such cargoes to 
the Byzantine customs officials so that the cargoes could be taxed. Here, too, 
there was room for misconduct on both sides. The Venetians and the Byzantines 
both broke virtually all the provisions of this article and readjustments had to 
be made in 1319, 1320, 1322, and 1324. 

The next article almost begged to be disregarded: “because of the franchises 
[privileges] of the Venetians, which they hold in our empire, we will not impose, 
or cause to be imposed, or permit anyone to impose on any Greek or Latin or 
on any other person in any land or part of our empire any duty or burden in 
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any way, or by any means, which would be in any way against the franchises 
of the Venetians.” 2? As the Venetians interpreted this statement, it constituted 
a very heavy curtailment of the sovereignty of the emperor. It meant that he 
could not levy taxes on goods bought and consumed by his own subjects, if 
this in any way conflicted with the interests and privileges of the Venetians. 
Given the freedom of Venetian merchants to buy and sell virtually anything 
in the empire, the loss of revenue—and of sovereignty—could be heavy indeed 
for the Byzantines. An argument was bound to arise, and it came over the 
issue of Black Sea grain. According to the treaty of 1285, Venetians were 
allowed to buy and export grain grown in the Black Sea area, but there was 
no specific provision concerning its sale within the empire. As it happened, 
during the early fourteenth century, the Venetians were able to buy Black 
Sea grain which was probably cheaper than the scarce, homegrown Byzantine 
product.?? The Venetians insisted that they were allowed by the treaty to sell 
this grain freely. But such an undercutting of the native grower could not be 
tolerated by the Byzantine government, except possibly in times of actual 
famine. There were long discussions of principle and practice, and the issue 
was finally resolved in favor of Venice in 1324.?! 

Controversies of a similar nature arose out of the same article as it applied 
to the hiring of Byzantine manpower—surely, thought the Venetians, a com- 
modity in which they could deal as freely as in any other. The Venetians 
always—at least, before their fifteenth-century expansion into the Italian 
hinterland—needed foreign sailors to man their ships. The Byzantine navy 
had been dismantled at approximately the time of the treaty of 1285, and 
Andronicus’ subsequent efforts to rebuild it did not yield anything like the 
eighty ships he had had in 1283. Presumably, those Byzantine sailors who did 
not become pirates, and could not or would not become farmers, were in need 
of employment.??^ Andronicus saw fit to levy what may be called a trade tax 
on the Greek sailors in Venetian employ, and the Venetians objected imme- 
diately that this infringed on their franchises. ‘These negotiations, too, will be 
followed in the proper context; it is important, however, that the point be made 
here that the treaty of 1285 contained provisions that could and did become 
very controversial. Poor Andronicus, presented with interpretations he had 
never thought of, could only exclaim that if he abandoned his right to tax his 
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own subjects, he would no longer be the lord of his subjects and his vassals.?? 

The Venetian gasmulot would become another center of conflict. The gas- 
muloi (or gasmouli) were children of mixed descent, born of Greek and Latin 
parents. Many of them came from the Morea, where relations between the 
two groups were close, and they were famous for their abilities as sailors. The 
treaty of 1285 stated that “all Venetian gasmuloi and their heirs, who were 
subjects of the Venetians when the Venetians held Constantinople [1204-1261], 
will be free and privileged like Venetians."?* During the Venetian-Genoese 
war of 1293-1299, and during the ensuing Greco-Venetian war (1296-1302), 
many of these men found it convenient to turn Byzantine. Later, some of their 
sons, those born before their fathers! reversion, wanted to claim Venetian 
citizenship, and the republic tried to plead their cause.?? 

The commercial privileges of Venetian subjects constituted a large section 
of the treaty, and were very extensive. The Byzantines, on the other hand, were 
allowed to trade freely in Venice, although they had to pay the usual duties 
imposed by the government. However, this was an article suggested by courtesy 
rather than reality. The Byzantines had virtually abandoned foreign trade, 
and the number of merchants who were likely to reach Venice was so small 
as to be negligible. The language of the clause indicates how remote was the 
possibility: "If any merchants of our empire and our lands should wish to come 
to Venice to engage in trade, they may sell merchandise in Venice, in any 
quantity.” 39 

The activities of Venetian merchants were restricted in one area: grain grown 
within the empire was subject to special provisions. As in the treaty of 1277, 
the Venetians could not export Byzantine grain to states unfriendly to the 
empire. They were not allowed to export this grain at all, unless its price fell 
below 100 hyperpyra per centenarium. In 1302 the prohibition of export was 
extended to include salt and mastic. ?7 

The last group of articles of interest here deal with political matters, which 
occupied a more important place in this treaty than in previous ones. Most of 
these provisions were present in the peace treaty of 1277. Each party agreed 
not to form an offensive alliance with a third power against the other party. ?® 
It was stated that the Venetians and the Genoese were not to engage in hos- 
tilities in the empire; if they fought against each other in the Hellespont or 
the Black Sea it was the emperor’s responsibility to make the guilty party pay 
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compensation. It would appear that from the beginning this article was not 
thought to apply in the case of a general Venetian-Genoese war. ‘The words 
of the treaty were: “and if it happens that some offense or damage should be 
done within these boundaries of the said land of our Empire . . .”? ?? Obviously, 
this referred to one-sided injury inflicted in time of peace. In fact, the Venetians, 
although victorious in a war that began against the Genoese and ended against 
the Byzantines (1293-1302), did not seek to apply this provision to the period 
of the war. ^? 

Measures were taken for freeing Venetian and Byzantine prisoners in the 
whole empire and in all Venetian possessions, including Modon, Coron, 
Nigroponte, and Crete. If the Greek prisoners wanted to return to the empire 
with their families, they were to be allowed to do so.^' The question of repara- 
tions for damages done to Venetians at the time of Michael VIII and 
Andronicus II was settled. This refers to damages done during times of peace, 
that is, between 1277 and 1281. The emperor agreed to pay to Venice, without 
delay, the sum of 24,000 hvperpyra. Here, too, the Byzantines won a point, 
for originally Venice had asked for heavier payments, and the last embassy 
to Constantinople had been instructed to try to get some extra money. The 
agreed sum was paid by December 6, 1286, and on that date the Major Council 
ordered the mint to convert this money into gold ducats. ^" 

According to the treaty the emperor was not allowed to requisition Venetian 
ships, nor should he suffer anyone to prepare in his empire for an attack on 
Venice. lhis last provision was obviously directed toward the Genoese and 
toward pirates of all nationalities. As in 1265 and in 1277, Venice promised 
that neither she nor her subjects would attack any part of the Byzantine 
Empire, or any of its subjects. Neither the commune nor any Venetian would 
ally with anyone, Christian or pagan, against the empire, or permit anyone 
to transport the enemies of the empire or hire ships to them.** All of these 
articles had, of course, been violated in 1281, in the Venetian treaty with 
Philip of Courtenay and Charles of Anjou. For this reason, it was reiterated at 
the end of the treaty of 1285 that for the ten years of its existence the Venetian 
government and individuals were not at liberty to make *any conventions or 
treaties" with anyone against the empire.** This sentence was probably added 
to give more weight to the obligation, after the relevant clauses of the previous 
treaties had been repeated. It illustrates the circumstances under which the 
truce of 1285 was negotiated: the Byzantines wanted to annul the Venetian- 
Angevin alliance, and wanted all the assurances they could get on this point. 

Thus was ended, for the first period of Andronicus II's reign, the immediate 
danger from the Venetian republic. The truce of 1285 had been a diplomatic 
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victory for the Byzantines. Mighty Venice had been obliged to ask, repeatedly, 
for a cessation of hostilities, and the Byzantines had been able to impose their 
own terms on certain points. One should not be misled, however, by temporary 
success. Venice’s humility in 1283-1285 does not indicate that Byzantium was 
the stronger state. And once the treaty had been signed and confirmed, Venice 
gained great privileges, and the Byzantines gained nothing in the long term. 
Peace they had bought—for ten years— but the price was very high. In the last 
analysis, the treaty was as meaningful as the power of either state. Venice 
profited from the commercial clauses, to the extent that her ships and her 
merchants could once again go to the Byzantine Empire and to the Black Sea. 
She could break the political clauses, and Byzantium would have no power to 
retaliate politically. Meanwhile, she could demand, successfully for the most 
part, that the commercial and other clauses be implemented by Byzantium. 
Andronicus II had merely allowed into his empire a strong power that he knew 
to be basically hostile. Yet what else could he have done? If he wanted tem- 
porary peace, he had to make a truce with Venice; in the circumstances, he 
secured the most advantageous terms possible. Most of the privileges he 
conferred on the Venetians had already been granted by his father. But while 
Michael VIII ruled a state that was still powerful in military and political 
terms, Andronicus' empire would slowly decline and become unable to oppose 
the inevitable hostility of Venice. 

The Venetian-Byzantine treaty of 1285 made very little impression on the 
chroniclers of either side. Pachymeres did not discuss it directly, but he did 
refer vaguely to the peaceful attitude of the Venetians. Marino Sanudo Torsello, 
far from mentioning the treaty, implied that the Venetian-Byzantine war of 
1296-1302 was a continuation of the hostilities of 1282:*? The behavior of 
Venice, both during that war and after, at the time of the Catalan expedition 
and of the alliance with Charles of Valois, indicated that for the republic the 
treaty of 1285 was merely a temporary measure. The words of Marino Sanudo 
on the treaty of 1310 apply equally well to the earlier one: “The doge and the 
commune of Venice forever went from truce to truce with the emperor of the 
Greeks, without wanting to make peace." 4° 

Venetian-Byzantine relations were correct but somewhat uneasy from 1285 
until 1294. The Venetian merchants returned to the Byzantine empire, to 
Constantinople, to the Black Sea. In the spring of every year the government 
issued the usual decree permitting navigation and commerce in these areas. 
In January 1292, a special decree permitted Venetian merchants to go freely 
to the Romania and the Black Sea between April 1 and October 15, and to 
bring merchandise back to Venice.^' The Black Sea colonies which Venice 
had possessed at the time of the Latin empire of Constantinople appear to have 
been flourishing again: on April 4, 1288, a Venetian consul was sent to the 
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city of Soldaia, in the Crimea. Soldaia now became, as it had been earlier, the 
main Venetian colony in the Black Sea area, and its consul had authority over 
all Venetian colonies and merchants in the entire Crimea. On April 8, 1288, 
the Venetian consul was allowed to spend a substantial amount of money for 
the freeing of slaves, presumably Venetians held by the Tartars of the Golden 
Horde.^? Venice was coming back to the Black Sea area, where the Genoese 
were, at the same time, trying to create and preserve a commercial monopoly. 

Despite the resumption of political and commercial relations with Byzantium, 
there were tensions between the two states. In 1287 Venice sent ambassadors 
to Constantinople to discuss the question of damages done to the Venetians by 
Byzantines.^? Whatever these damages may have been, the Byzantines were 
not the only ones to act against the provisions of the treaty of 1285. In 129] 
the Venetian citizen Pancratio Malipiero attacked various parts of the empire; 
the island of Kos was saved onlv by the insubordination of his fleet. In 1292 
Giacopo Tiepolo launched another, more successful, attack.?? Whether in 
retaliation or on their own initiative, Byzantines, probably imperial officials, 
confiscated the property of some Venetians. The senate appointed Andrea 
Zeno as ambassador to see Andronicus II and complain about this action. 
The veneer of friendship in the relations between the two states was clearly 
wearing off. In June 1293 the senate had once again to discuss the difficulties 
Venice faced in the Byzantine Empire, and on September 5 the bailo of 
Constantinople, Delphino Dolfin, was entrusted with a mission to the 
emperor.?! 

In the summer of 1293, however, hostilities had begun between Venice and 
Genoa in a skirmish off Coron, in the Peloponnesus. The war between Venice 
and Genoa was on; much of it would be fought in the Aegean, and relations 
between Venice and Byzantium after 1294 should be considered in the context 
of the war. A Venetian document of November 28, 1294, illustrates the con- 
nection rather nicely. Until then, matters pertaining to Constantinople had 
been discussed in the senate, which had jurisdiction over all foreign affairs, 
and in the Major Council. On May 22, 1294, a new body was created, the 
Council of the Thirty, whose authority extended to all matters having to do 
with Genoa. À decision of the Venetian Major Council, of November 28, 1294, 
ordered the Council of the Thirty to examine Dolfin's reports from his embassy 
to Constantinople.°* The Byzantine Empire was henceforth to be discussed in 
connection with Venice's enemy, Genoa; the short period of détente in Venice's 
relations with. Byzantium was ended. 

Byzantine relations with Genoa, the other major Italian maritime city, were 
fairly friendly. Whereas Venice was basically hostile to the presence of a 
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Byzantine imperial family in Constantinople, Genoa was basically committed 
to the Palaeologi. During the period of the Latin emperors of Constantinople, 
Genoa had been excluded from the empire and from the Black Sea. On March 
13, 1261, the Genoese had signed with Michael VIII the treaty of Nymphaeum, 
which provided for a joint effort to take Constantinople. Genoa would give 
Michael VIII naval assistance, and in return the Genoese would receive im- 
portant privileges, among them the exclusion of all enemies of Genoa (except 
for Pisa) from the Black Sea. This would mean the end of Venetian pre- 
ponderance there.?? 

Michael VIII had taken Constantinople before the Genoese could send the 
help they had promised, and by 1265 the emperor had temporarily quarreled 
with his allies. He concluded a treaty with Venice which somewhat curtailed 
the privileges of the Genoese. After prolonged discussions, however, in 1267 
and 1272, friendly relations were restored between Byzantium and Genoa, 
and the Genoese found themselves in a privileged position in the empire. The 
emperor gave them a special residential area in Pera (Galata), so situated as 
to minimize the possibility of conflict between Greeks and Genoese; from Pera, 
the Genoese spread into the Black Sea area and began to colonize it. Caffa 
became an important commercial station after 1266, and was to be the center 
of Black Sea trade until it fell to Mohammed II, the conqueror of Constan- 
tinople, in 1475. In Asia Minor, Michael VIII gave Phocaea, with its im- 
portant alum mines, to the Genoese Zaccaria family (1275), who built great 
fortunes based on alum. For all these reasons, while Venice agreed, in 1281, 
to attack the Byzantine Empire along with Charles of Anjou, Genoa refused 
him her help. Indeed, Genoese envoys informed Michael VIII of Charles 
plans. °* 

After the Sicilian Vespers, the alignment of forces remained essentially the 
same. In Italy, Genoa maintained a neutrality favorable to the Aragonese in 
the conflict between the houses of Anjou and Aragon. Her major part in the 
conflict was a selfish one; she became engaged in a lengthy war with Pisa, a 
supporter of the Angevins, but also a long-standing commercial rival of Genoa. 
The war lasted from 1282 to 1288, but after the great Genoese victory at the 
naval battle of Meloria in 1284 Pisa was, to all intents and purposes, defeated. ?? 
This is of some interest here, because the war crushed Pisa as a commercial 
power of international importance; Pisa would play no role in the relations of 
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Italian states and the Byzantine Empire, as she would play no role in the 
overseas activities of the other Italian naval powers. The great powers operating 
in the East were reduced to two, Venice and Genoa. Given Genoa's generally 
unfavorable attitude toward the Angevins, it was to be expected that she would 
maintain friendly relations with. Andronicus II. 

In December 1282 and again in 1283, Andronicus II wrote to the podestà 
and the captains of the people of Genoa to acquaint them with the death of his 
father and with his own legitimate accession to the throne. ?? In the same letter, 
he promised to carry his state to new and golden heights, and to preserve a 
favored place for the Genoese in the empire. Indeed, he insisted that in the 
future Genoese merchants and citizens would find a more friendly welcome 
than ever before. His own heart was with the commune, he assured the Genoese, 
and added that “you can and you should have great confidence and firm 
hope in the present and the future, that our love for you will increase and your 
position in . . . our empire will be provided for honorably and decently.” In 
this case, the exaggerations of Byzantine diplomatic language may well be 
taken at their face value, for Genoa was the empire's one firm friend. 

Unfortunately, it 1s not easy to follow the development of this friendship, 
because documents are rather sparse. Perhaps this 1s because Genoese-Byzantine 
relations were friendly, and embassies were usually simple good-will missions. 
Such an embassy from Genoa appeared in Byzantium in 1284. Andronicus had 
just strengthened his tie with the anti-Angevin group by negotiating his mar- 
riage to Yolanda-Irene of Montferrat. The future empress came to her new 
home accompanied by three Genoese ships, equipped at the expense of the 
commune. Two ambassadors came with her, “to honor... the lord emperor.” >? 

In August 1286, Andronicus II acknowledged another Genoese embassy, 
led by Jacopo D'Oria.?? Jacopo D'Oria presented letters from his government 
and a number of petitions to the emperor. Andronicus expressed his Joy at 
receiving the letters, and promised the Genoese to keep inviolable all the treaties 
that bound the two states together, and to persevere in the pure friendship 
and love that he felt for the commune. The nature of the petitions remains 
unknown, again because the two states were so friendly that few written 
documents seemed necessary. Andronicus heard the complaints, wished to 
discuss them, and confided his messages to the Genoese emissary himself. 
Consider the difference between this informal approach, and the repeated 
exchanges of formal embassies which preceded the Venetian treaty of 1285. 

Andronicus’ reply to the Genoese letters indicates that some of the com- 
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plaints had to do with commerce: it appears that imperial officials had 
harassed Genoese merchants, probably by making them pay duties. Andronicus 
promised to give compensation and to punish with the utmost severity any 
similar future offenses. The whole tone of his letter of reply was one of friend- 
ship toward and confidence in Genoa. One cannot escape the feeling that the 
letter was also meant to be reassuring: this appears to have been the first 
exchange of messages since the conclusion of the Byzantine treaty with Venice, 
and Andronicus must have wished to let the Genoese know that their friendship 
had not diminished. 

Throughout the first period of Andronicus’ reign, the Genoese merchants in 
the empire were in a much more privileged situation than were the Venetians. 
The colony of Pera was thriving, so much so that its boundaries had to be 
extended in 1303.?? From Pera Genoese ships sailed regularly to the Black Sea, 
where their activities far exceeded those of the Venetians. The Genoese com- 
mercial station of Caffa, founded sometime in the late 1260's, appears in 1289 
as a full-fledged colony with a consul, and exhibits signs of political and 
economic vitality. Certainly, Caffa was a better established and more pros- 
perous colony than the Venetian outpost of Soldaia.9? 'The balance of power in 
the Black Sea area weighed heavily in favor of the Genoese, and this Venice 
could not permit without challenge. 

After 1291 the importance of the Black Sea ports became even more obvious: 
when Acre, the last Latin port in Palestine, fell to the Egyptians, commodities 
from Asia were gradually diverted through the northern trade routes into the 
northern coasts of the Black Sea. Immediately afterward, in April 1292, Venice 
tried to conclude an alliance with Nogai, the Tartar general, and thus to extend 
her power at the expense of the Genoese.?! But this effort was not successful, 
and the Black Sea issue would be one of the major causes of the Venetian- 
Genoese war of 1293-1299. 

The Aegean, too, which for almost sixty years had been a mare nostrum to the 
Venetians, was now full of Genoese ships—in Coron, Monembasia, Rhodes, 
Thessalonica, Lemnos, Chios, Ania, Smyrna, Panormos, Adramyttion, and 
Thasos. In the Sea of Marmora, Genoese traders are found at Rodosto and 
Passequia.°* Sixty (or forty) Genoese ships were able, in 1292, to sail around 
the Peloponnesus and attack Epirus for Andronicus II. Clearly, the Genoese 
presence in the Aegean was of some benefit to the Byzantines, and to some 
extent the Genoese were aware of their obligations to the state which permitted 
them free play in the area. In 1292, for example, they complained to Frederick 
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of Sicily about the activities of his admiral, Roger de Lluria, who had attacked 
Byzantine possessions in the Aegcan.?? But here, too, the situation was in- 
tolerable to the Venetians, and the first incident in the war of 1293-1299 
involved a skirmish between some Venetian ships on their way to Cyprus and 
some Genoese merchants on their way home from the Black Sea; the two met 
off Coron.?* 

For a while, the Byzantines condoned the Genoese expansion. So far as is 
known there was no vocal opposition to the immoderate growth of Genoese 
power and influence until the end of the century. This does not mean that 
relations between Genoese merchants and imperial officials or even with the 
emperor himself were always smooth. The government of Genoa presented a 
long list of complaints in 1290 and 1294.9? This and the similar complaints 
presented by the Venetians a few years later provide interesting information 
about the way treaties were being implemented by the Byzantine officials, 
about the extent of foreign trade in Byzantium, and about the extent of piracy 
in the Aegean.°® It seems that even in Constantinople itself the emperor did 
not always control the activities of his officials, who could impose all manner 
of extortions on foreign merchants. Genoese merchants were often forced by 
customs officials to pay customs duties, although these had been abolished by 
the treaties. This happened in the ports of Ani, Smyrna, Panormos, Passequia, 
and in Nymphaeum (?*Nifo").9? Much of the Genoese trade was with Asia 
Minor, and most of the deviations from imperial policy took place in this area, 
which seems to have been outside the close control of the emperor. On one 
occasion, in Passequia, a merchant was forced to pay duties even though he 
had received a special imperial charter relieving him of the obligation. 

The fact that the emperor had to issue special charters in spite of the existence 
ol general treaties indicates the decentralization of authority. In Constantinople, 
the main offender was Cinnamus, the chief customs official (captain of the 
port of Constantinople"). Sometimes he prevented Genoese ships from entering 
the Black Sea unless their owners bribed him. Time and again the Genoese 
demanded the restitution of money he had taken sine causa. In one case he 
refused to recognize an imperial charter authorizing the export of 1,500 modii 
of grain. In another, he simply kept the charter and refused to return 1t to its 
owner. Other officials outside Constantinople were guilty of similar mis- 
demeanors. The governor of Thessalonica was accused of having robbed some 
Genoese merchants of money and goods. One Johanino Zambono lost a total 
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of 1,006 hyperpyra to officials in Rhodes and Ani in 1289. When asked to return 
the money, the duke of Ani referred him to the emperor. A similar offense was 
committed by the governor of Passequia. Once the emperor himself was respon- 
sible for a breach of the treaties. His representative confiscated some grain 
belonging to a Genoese merchant “because of lack of food in a certain fort of 
the lord emperor." 9? 

The same list of complaints provides valuable information about the nature 
of Genoese commerce in 1285-1294, and especially about the trade in grain, 
which has not been adequately studied, at least for this period.’° For most of 
this period, for example, the Genoese could and did buy and export Byzantine 
wheat, mostly from Rodosto and Monembasia. The price at which they bought 
it seems to have varied. In one case they paid 1 hyperpyron and 14 keratia 
to the modium. (In the Byzantine treaties with Venice export of imperial 
wheat was allowed only when its price in the empire fell below 1 hyperpyron.) 
In another case, a Genoese merchant purchased 2,000 modii of Rodosto grain 
from the emperor for 4,000 hyperpyra. '! It is impossible to determine whether 
the merchant paid too high a price; whether, in other words, the normal 
price of wheat at this point was closer to two hyperpyra per modium, or to the 
one hyperpyron mentioned in the Venetian treaty. One can hazard a guess: 
the merchant would probably not have bought at prices much higher than 
the market prices, and so wheat that year must have sold at near two hyperpyra. 
If that be the case, it is significant that a Genoese man was able to buy and 
export Byzantine wheat selling at such high prices, whereas Venetians, of course, 
could not. 

The question of imperial monopoly of the wheat trade also arises from this 
document. Although it cannot be stated that such a monopoly existed then, it is 
at least clear that Andronicus II controlled much of the sale of wheat to 
foreigners. The Genoese bought grain from Andronicus, from the agents of 
one of his officials, or from “the Sebastos Palaeologos," son of the sebastokrator 
and a relative of Andronicus.’* The text does not indicate whether this was 
wheat grown on the imperial domain or whether it was merely handled by the 
imperial officials acting as middlemen between the cultivators and the Genoese 
merchants. 'The reference to purchases of Rodosto wheat from the emperor 
would seem to argue the second case. Other commodities handled by the 
Genoese included mastic from Chios, carpets from Passequia, vellum, nutmegs, 
and cattle. 7? 

Even when the Genoese were not having trouble with imperial officials, 
sailing in the Aegean was far from saíe. Ever since the twelfth century the sea 
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had been infested with pirates of all nationalities. They seem to have parceled 
out areas of operation among themselves. Monembasia bred intrepid pirates, 
among them George “de Malvasia” and John Curtese. Curtese operated around 
Lemnos and Passequia. Ani, Adramyttion, and Lemnos were threatened by 
John Sclavo and George Matricheri (Makrycheris?), also from Monembasia. 
The gasmuloi, famous even among the Byzantines for their piratical activities, 
were active in Rodosto, and even the sea of Marmora was not free of pirates. ^^ 
The Venetians, the Byzantines, and the Genoese all tried, more or less whole- 
heartedly, to reduce the number of pirates operating in the Aegean. They 
were unsuccessful, for the instability of the political situation and the lack of 
effective authority in the area helped the pirates rather than their opponents. ’° 
In the early fourteenth century, the Venetian-Genoese war, the Turkish in- 
vasion of Asia Minor, and the Catalan expedition would create even more 
favorable conditions for pirates. 

Andronicus II has been accused of virtually handing his empire over to the 
Genoese by his onesided policy of favoring them over their rivals. T'he accusa- 
tion holds better for the first period of his reign than for later years, and 
Byzantium came to depend heavily upon Genoa for its defense, especially at 
sea. This was partly the result of a shift in the focus of interest. The Byzantine 
navy was dismantled in order to save money; thus the maritime defenses of the 
empire were abolished. Andronicus, feeling relatively secure in his relations 
with the West, turned his attention to his eastern and Balkan frontiers where, 
in this period, fighting was done on land. Since there was no Byzantine sea- 
power, the Genoese were expected to do their share for the defense of the 
empire; but when real dangers appeared Genoa did not perform adequately. 

The real error made by Andronicus and his advisers was not that they 
preferred the Genoese to the Venetians: maintaining a balance between the 
two powers, each bent on political and commercial domination in an increas- 
ingly contracting sphere, would have been impossible, and in the end no less 
dangerous for Byzantium. The unforgivable error lay in the demolition of the 
Byzantine fleet, an action which delivered the empire into the hands of any 
enemy strong enough to attack it from the sea or into the hands of any so-called 
friend who promised to defend it—in return for ever increasing privileges. 

Ironically enough, the Byzantine fleet was demolished as a result of 
Andronicus’ minor successes in his relations with western Europe. In 1285 
there was an undisputed détente in Byzantine relations with western Europe. 
This convinced Andronicus’ advisers that maintaining a fleet was expensive 
and unnecessary.” Their arguments were rather fragile. That Charles of 
Anjou was dead, and that Venice and Genoa were at peace in imperial waters 
at the time was no guarantee for the future, as even some contemporaries could 
see. The assurance the advisers gave to Andronicus, that God would guard the 
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empire because of his return to Orthodoxy was obviously calculated to 
persuade the emperor, who was easily swayed by flattering courtiers. Appar- 
ently, Andronicus needed persuading, for he was not at first favorable to the 
idea of dismantling his navy. 

There was not much of a navy to demolish. In 1283 the fleet consisted of at 
least eighty ships, but the exact number is unknown. ! Even the strength of 
Michael VIII's fleet cannot be accurately determined. Even so, the decision 
to scrap these ships was a momentous one. Kekaumenos, who had written in 
the eleventh century that “the navy is the glory of the Romania," had pointed 
to one of the basic elements of Byzantine power. !° During most of its history, 
the empire included the coasts of the Aegean and the Ionian Sea; the fate of 
Constantinople itself depended on control of the Black Sea and the Straits. 
This basic element of Byzantine and, later, Ottoman history sounds like a 
truism; yet it must be emphasized: the Byzantines simply could not afford to 
destroy their sea defense. Contemporary observers close to Andronicus made 
the obvious comment, repeated by later historians, that Constantinople and 
the islands of the Aegean could not possibly be held without sea power; that 
dismantling the navy would only increase the already excessive power of the 
Italians, and that all independent policy would be rendered impossible. 7° 
It would be crediting Andronicus with stupidity to imagine that he did not 
realize this; but he nonetheless succumbed. The fleet was not destroyed to the 
last ship. Yet for all practical purposes it was nonexistent after 1285. 

The folly of the Byzantine retreat from the sea became obvious during the 
war with Venice (1296-1302) and during the troubles with the Catalans; on 
both occasions, the Byzantines complained bitterly about the impotence to 
which the lack of a fleet had reduced them, and Andronicus had to make an 
effort to rebuild the fleet. Even the immediate results of the demolition of the 
fleet were catastrophic: the unemployed sailors joined the pirate ships which 
attacked imperial and Italian possessions alike. Others joined the fleets of 
Genoa and Venice. Others still of the proud, brave race of the gasmuloi who 
had manned the ships joined the ranks of subsistence-level peasants or personal 
dependents of the dynatoi. Š ° 

The destruction of the Byzantine fleet illustrates the weakness of Andronicus’ 
character and the short-term considerations which determined his policies and 
those of his councillors. He was fully aware that the growth, indeed the 
preservation, of the empire depended on the navy, yet he succumbed to the 
advice of his councillors. Their main argument was financial. The imperial 
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treasury, they claimed, would be richer by the money saved on payments to 
sailors, while the ships, released for commercial activities, would pay the duties 
avoided by the Italians.?! These councillors were accused by contemporaries 
of considering their private interest before that of the state. But if they benefited 
from duties paid to the treasury, they must have been imperial officials; and 
for these, the diminution of the defensive forces of the empire backfired. Their 
pay was later stopped in a desperate effort to finance Andronicus’ dealings 
with the Catalan mercenaries, and the success of these mercenaries was due in 
part to the lack of naval power. 


Asia Minor 


While regulating his relations with the West, Andronicus II tried to secure 
the Byzantine position in Asia Minor. In 1290-1293, he himself undertook a 
long journey to the area. It was not a particularly easy time for the empire; 
Andronicus was engaged in negotiations for the marriage of his son Michael 
to Catherine of Courtenay, and his western army was fighting Nicephorus of 
Epirus. On the other hand, there was no immediate threat of an attack from 
the West, so that his absence from Constantinople was not overly dangerous. 
He must have thought a trip to Asia Minor essential, for not only did he stay 
there for three years, but he took with him some of the most important officials 
of the realm, including the grand logothete and mesazon—-the equivalent of a 
prime minister— Theodore Mouzalon. In a sense, Andronicus transported, for 
the space of three years, the seat of his government from Constantinople to 
Asia Minor. Surprisingly, there is little information about what he did in 
Asia Minor, and modern historians have been content to simply mention his 
journey.*? But the paucity of information can be explained, and some of his 
activities in Asia Minor can be described in a general way. 

In part, the difficulty of discovering what Andronicus did in Asia Minor is 
inherent in the nature of the sources. Pachymeres, the usually trustworthy 
source, 1s useless on this matter, for he probably stayed behind at Constantinople. 
He provides accurate information only for the dates of Andronicus’ departure 
and return. The other major source for this topic is a historical sermon on 
doctrinal quarrels within the Byzantine church, delivered by George Metochites, 
who had been one of Michael VIII’s closest advisers on the affair of union with 
Rome.*? If George's account is to be believed, Andronicus’ sojourn in Asia 
Minor was occupied with discussions between Andronicus, Mouzalon, and the 
imprisoned unionist leaders, chief among whom was the former patriarch 
John Beccos. No doubt this is true, but it 1s only a partial truth. Andronicus 
and Mouzalon were trying to persuade Beccos and his friends to admit their 
errors, so that one source of discontent within the church and the laity would 
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disappear. Yet, granted Andronicus’ deep piety and concern with peace in the 
church, did such an effort warrant his long personal presence in the East? It 
seems rather doubtful, and a further explanation of the imperial journey can 
be gleaned from the writings of Theodore Metochites. 

Theodore Metochites, the son of George Metochites, was probably born in 
Constantinople in 1269-70. When the family fortunes declined with the death 
of Michael VIII, Theodore followed his father into exile in Asia Minor, and 
there he remained at least until 1290. In 1290, in his twentieth year, his life 
suddenly changed: he was introduced to Andronicus II, and within one year 
he was made AÀoyo0étng tæv ayeA@v (logothete of the troops)—an honorary 
title, to be sure, but even so an unexpected honor for a young man whose 
main claim to fame was that he was the son of one of the emperor’s enemies. 
Metochites himself, in his later works, expressed surprise at Andronicus’ kind 
treatment.5^ His rise to power after 1290 was meteoric: he went to Armenia 
to negotiate the marriage of Michael IX to Rita-Maria, and upon his return 
he was rewarded with the office of XoyoO0étng tæv oiketakdv. His functions are 
unclear, but were probably those of treasurer of the private imperial purse. 
He ended his long career as grand logothete, or first minister of the state, a 
dignity to which he was promoted in 1321.2 

Where did this man meet Andronicus, and why was he immediately taken 
into the imperial entourage? One thing known with certainty 1s that Metochites 
was with Andronicus at least during part of the emperor's journey in Asia 
Minor; this is known from Metochites’ second Imperial oration, which may have 
been delivered in Nicaea in 1290 or 1291, and which in any case shows first- 
hand knowledge of Andronicus’ journey.?? It seems probable that Andronicus 
met the young Theodore in Asia Minor, during the first stages of his sojourn 
there, and that Metochites’ ideas about policy concerning Asia Minor endeared 
him to the emperor. 

Metochites pronounced two Zmperial orations, probably close together. These 
are important documents, which deserve publication. In particular, they pro- 
vide fascinating information about Asia Minor, and it is surprising that they 
have not been used before in this connection. Both orations discussed 
Andronicus’ feats in Anatolia. This can be interpreted either as an effort by 
Metochites to flatter the emperor after he had been taken into Andronicus’ 
court or, on the contrary, as an expression of Metochites’ plans for Asia Minor, 
which were the cause of the sudden change in his fortunes. ‘The second alterna- 
tive seems preferable, for his orations sound less like an eulogy and more like 
the enunciation of a plan on which both Metochites and Andronicus agreed. 
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Both orations described conditions in Asia Minor, and praised——indeed 
overpraised—Andronicus’ activities there.?" The reconstruction of Tralleis in 
the first oration and the slow progress of the imperial suite through northern 
Anatolia in the second oration were celebrated in Metochites extremely 
learned and tortuous style. He was not blind to the grave dangers threatening 
Anatolia. Indeed, in his poems as in his orations he deplored the impotence of 
the Byzanüne Empire, and invoked ancient glories to highlight the present 
decline. He lamented the victories of the barbarians who were ignorant of 
proper government and justice, but who nevertheless managed to conquer the 
Romans—or Byzantines— of Asia Minor. He repeatedly wrote of the sad fate 
of beautiful Ionia, Lydia, Phrvgia, Aeolis, all of Asia Minor, places he had 
loved since his youth and which had now succumbed to the infidel.?® With 
equally great sorrow he pondered over the internal sickness of the Byzantine 
Empire: Asia Minor had been deserted and depopulated before the Turkish 
conquest, and its people had lost their morale and sense of citizenship because 
of the attitude of the central government toward them. He recognized and 
deplored his own inability to stop the deterioration of Byzantine affairs. 

Metochites then turned to the Emperor Andronicus, from whom might come 
the salvation of Anatolia. He saw Andronicus as the man to fit the times, an 
emperor who had given himself wholeheartedly "to the salvation of your 
Hellenes.” 5? This is one of the earliest uses of the word “Hellene” to mean 
"Byzantine." Until the mid-thirteenth century, the term “Hellene” had been 
shunned, because it had connotations of paganism. It would become increas- 
ingly common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, until George Gemistos 
(Plethon) could proclaim with pride: "We whose ruler and emperor Thou art, 
are Hellenes by race, as both our language and our national culture testify.”’ 
The word became respectable because of a cultural renaissance that brought 
the Byzantines closer to their classical Greek heritage; also, as the frontiers of 
the Palaeologan empire retreated, its population became more homogeneous. 
And, partly because of Greek opposition to the Latins, a proto-nationalist 
sentiment evolved. All these factors were already present when Metochites 
delivered his orations, and made it possible for him to speak of Hellenes. 

Metochites declared that Andronicus II had proved his sincere interest in 
his people by his journey and residence in Anatolia. The emperor, according 
to the orations, was worried about the Turkish invasions, which had been made 
possible by the concentration of Byzantine troops in the West during the reign 
of Michael VIII and during the first years of his own reign. Such had been the 
neglect of Asia Minor, that the inhabitants of the inland regions “did not dare 
live in their houses and cultivate their lands," but hid in ravines, living as best 
they could, like animals.?? But now Andronicus had taken an interest in them, 
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and had sent men and money into Asia Minor, and tried to stimulate the will 
of its people to defend themselves. Metochites insisted that the way to win the 
hearts of the inhabitants of Anatolia was through the emperor's personal 
presence in the province. This is precisely what Andronicus was doing in 
1290-1293. Metochites also considered that Andronicus had, and should have, 
two aims: his immediate objective was to rebuild the fortifications of villages 
and towns, thus placing a barrier between the barbarians and the Byzantine 
territories; while his long-term aim was to reinforce the morale of the in- 
habitants and their will to stay and defend their lands.?! Whether this was 
Andronicus’ aim or Metochites’ plan is in a sense irrelevant: clearly, Metochites 
was formulating a policy which Andronicus found most acceptable. 

With this background Andronicus’ activities in Asia Minor in 1290-1293 
become more intelligible. He went to Bithynia, inspected the fortifications of 
the Sangarius River, and then visited Nicaea, Lopadion, and Nymphaeum. 
He stayed in each city for a long period of time, and he stayed for two years in 
Nymphaeum. According to George Metochites, he returned to Constantinople 
only because Mouzalon had fallen gravely ill, and no doctor could cure him— 
he died at Constantinople in March 1294.?? There seems no doubt that 
Andronicus' journey was an effort to woo back the disaffected inhabitants by 
exhibiting in the most dramatic way possible, by his own presence, the interest 
of the central government in Asia Minor. Nothing is mentioned about military 
success—one has to discount as mere rhetoric Metochites comparison of 
Andronicus to the ancient Agesilaus ?>— and probably there were no battles 
with the Turks. Andronicus’ journey was a political, not a military, excursion 
and the discussions with Beccos, as reported by George Metochites, must be 
viewed as part of the general program of appeasement. 

The presence of Andronicus in Asia Minor apparently had no great effect 
on the sentiments of the population. Perhaps it was too brief, and came too 
late; but it was also too intellectualized. The people of Asia Minor must have 
wanted not only emotional reinforcement but also a tangible proof of the 
government's ability to deliver them from the Turks. The extent of the popula- 
tion's state of panic over the Turkish danger was made clear in a strange, 
and, to Andronicus, disconcerting episode which took place in 1294. In that 
year, there appeared near Constantinople a certain Bulgarian who claimed to 
be Lachanas, the *'kitchen-gardener" who had rebelled against Michael VIII 
and his protégé, Constantin Tis of Bulgaria, in 1277, and who in fact had been 
killed years before.?* It was soon discovered that his identity was false, and the 
imposter was thrown into jail. There had been many pretenders throughout 
Byzantine history, but most of them claimed to be people of some importance: 
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emperors, or at least successful rebels. The claims of pseudo-Lachanas were 
modest, indeed so modest that they defy explanation. Why should anyone 
pretend to be Lachanas, a failed rebel, and an unheroic one? Assuming that 
the pseudo-Lachanas might want a stake in Bulgaria, what was he doing at 
Constantinople, where the name of Lachanas aroused no feelings of support 
but rather memories of trouble? 'The whole incident is very strange indeed. 

By contrast, in Asia Minor, so direly in need ofa savior, the name of Lachanas 
evoked certain hopes. Rumor had it that the Turks had heard oracles say that 
Lachanas would destroy them, and as a result they were in great fear of the 
name and the man. Learning that the population of Asia Minor believed in the 
pretender and in his alleged powers, Andronicus released the pseudo-Lachanas 
and sent him off to the Sangarius front, in Bithynia. There the pretender col- 
lected a motley army of peasants, who in their desperation abandoned their 
fields and cattle and followed him wherever he went. They had, of course, no 
knowledge of the art of war, but were willing to fight under the command of 
the pseudo-Lachanas. Soon their numbers increased, spreading like fire, as 
Pachymeres put it, and the government at Constantinople began to feel 
apprehensive. Andronicus could see no happy outcome from this venture, for 
if the peasants ever met the Turks in battle they would, he feared, all be 
slaughtered. If, against all expectations, they emerged victorious, he feared a 
revolution. 

So the pretender was recalled to Constantinople and imprisoned, and his 
peasant army, which had covered the land like a stream (again, Pachymeres’ 
imagery) soon dispersed. Such was the inglorious end of the pseudo-Lachanas, 
the first hero that Marxist historians can produce in what they consider the 
struggle of the late-Byzantine peasantry against the combined forces of their 
government, the landlords, and the Turks.?? But the pseudo-Lachanas episode 
proves one thing only: that the population of Asia Minor was so frightened by 
the Turks that they behaved in an irrational, totally emotional, and suicidal 
manner. ‘To this extent, of course, the conciliatory policy of the central 
government had failed. 

Andronicus himself had behaved irrationally. He should have known better 
than to send a Bulgarian adventurer to redeem Asia Minor. Soon afterward, 
however, he took a step which at first seemed perfectly reasonable, and indeed 
desirable, but soon proved disastrous. In 1294 or 1295 he sent to Asia Minor 
a young man, Alexios Philanthropenos, who was given the military title of 
pincernes.’° Alexios’ commission was to govern Asia Minor, with the exception 
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of the Ionian coast, and fight the Turks who were raiding the banks of the 
Meander River. The protovestiarios Livadarios governed the Ionian coast. 
Philanthropenos was given command of the entire army of the East, and the 
most important part of his forces consisted of a body of Cretan cavalry under 
the leadership of a certain Chortatzes. These were Greek refugees from the 
Venetian-held island of Crete, whom Andronicus had settled in Asia Minor.?? 

Alexios Philanthropenos was the second son of the provestiarios Michael 
larchaneiotes and so a member of an important Byzantine military family, 
and a nephew of the emperor.^? He was young, a good soldier, and enjoyed 
the emperor's full confidence. He was sent to Asia Minor as the one man who 
could save it; the hopes of the emperor, the administration, and the people of 
Constantinople accompanied him in his mission. In Asia Minor, Philanthro- 
penos had considerable and immediate success. Not only was he a brave general, 
he was also a kind, just, and wise conqueror, whose generosity to the enemy was 
often praised and sometimes deplored at Constantinople. In a short while he 
had inflicted grave defeats on the Turks; he took Miletus, and went on cam- 
paigns on both sides of the Meander River. He sent his spoils back to Con- 
stantinople: gold and silver and the skins of sheep and donkeys. The monk 
Planoudes, writing to Philanthropenos, was so happy to see the spoils of the 
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“Persians,” “that I wish you had sent me the skins and heads of the barbarians, 
had you not been so humane [@iAdvOpwrnoc].’’ Philanthropenos took so many 
prisoners, that the price of a Turkish slave in Asia Minor dropped below that 
of a sheep! °° 

At Constantinople, a spirit of elation and relief reigned. Clearly, the general 
had come just in the nick of time to save Asia Minor from the barbarians, and 
to restore the fortunes of the empire. The whole city rejoiced in his triumphs— 
of which he sent frequent news—and even those who envied him kept their 
tongues under control. Planoudes took it upon himself to send Philanthropenos 
words of advice: take the initiative in war, he wrote, and do not make treaties 
with the barbarians, because they are a notoriously untrustworthy lot. But the 
time came when the barbarians asked for peace, and Planoudes rejoiced that 
Philanthropenos granted it, “for there is a time of war and a time of peace, 
and you have shown yourself brilliant in both.”1 9? 

The Turks were not an all-conquering power yet. In fact, they were rather 
frightened of the Ilkhanids, the Mongols of Persia, and were quite happy to 
surrender to Philanthropenos, who treated them honorably. In time, a Turkish 
contingent formed an important and loyal part of his army.! ?! 

Then, at the end of 1295, Philanthropenos rebelled against Andronicus. 
Unlike other rebels of the period he was not motivated by purely selfish reasons; 
indeed, he was very reluctant to put on the imperial insignia and even pleaded 
with Andronicus that he be replaced before he was forced into rebellion. The 
rebellion was really started by his soldiers and encouraged by a large part of 
the population of Asia Minor. The Cretans were afraid that their leader might 
suffer the fate of other successful generals, which was disgrace and imprison- 
ment.!?? They tried to secure their position and his before the threat became 
real. For the population of Asia Minor, Philanthropenos was a hero through 
whom they could express their feelings of discontent with the central govern- 
ment, Both soldiers and inhabitants were bitter against the lazy, luxury-loving 
officials of Constantinople who expected the army to receive the brunt of the 
Turkish attacks while they lived a life of relative comfort and safety in the 
capital. The peasants also resented the various financial exactions of the 
central government or of its representatives.!?? All these people supported 
Philanthropenos; here was a general who, for once, had proved his worth 
against the enemy, and who had enough power to rebel successfully against a 
government they despised. Further success came easily, and Philanthropenos 
took control of the area he had been sent to govern: “From then on, the 
emperor's name was not mentioned in those parts, except in mockery." Even 
some monasteries, "many in number and those the greatest," mentioned 
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Philanthropenos’ name in the liturgy instead of that of Andronicus.! 94 This 
suggests that Philanthropenos may have enjoyed the favor of the Arsenite 
faction in Asia Minor. The Arsenites, being a political, anti-Palaeologan 
movement as much as a religious one, may well have supported this rebellion 
against the authority of Constantinople. Philanthropenos was particularly 
suited to arouse the sympathy of the Arsenites, for his paternal uncle was 
John Tarchaneiotes, one of the leaders of the Arsenite party in Constantinople, 
who had lately been released from prison.! 9? 

Philanthropenos, then, had enough local support in Asia Minor to make his 
rebellion a success. It is unlikely that he would have been able to attack 
Constantinople successfully—nor did he want to—but he might have tried to 
govern Asia Minor on his own, perhaps with the nominal assent of the rather 
frightened Andronicus II. Had he succeeded, the fate of Asia Minor might have 
been different. But he was hesitant in his rebellion, and this cost him his most 
effective source of support. The Cretan soldiers were not content with a 
cautious leader, and changed sides when the opportunity appeared. For 
Philanthropenos had one implacable enemy in Asia Minor. This was 
Livadarios, whose position would have made him the first victim of the exten- 
sion of Philanthropenos power. The daughter of Livadarios had married 
Andronicus IPs brother, Theodore Palaeologus, whom Philanthropenos had 
unwisely attacked. Livadarios saw his chance to acquire glory, imperial favor, 
and vengeance by quashing the rebellion. Andronicus, badly frightened, 
helped with money. Livadarios bribed the Cretan soldiers, and they captured 
and blinded Philanthropenos.!?9 

Andronicus II's attitude during the rebellion was ambivalent. He helped 
Livadarios, and prayed to the Virgin for deliverance, yet at the same time he 
sent ambassadors to the rebel to invite him to return to obedience, and offered 
him the title of caesar—much debased, to be sure, but still quite high in the 
hierarchy.!?" Andronicus realized that he could not successfully oppose the 
rebellion with his own forces. The halfhearted measures he took against 
Philanthropenos bear a striking resemblance to those employed a few years 
later, when his Catalan mercenaries rebelled. To them, too, he offered the 
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government of Asia Minor, along with high titles. And yet one wonders whether 
conciliation was not the best course of action in 1295, Certainly, no emperor 
can encourage rebellion. But it was clear that Asia Minor wanted new leader- 
ship, and who better than Philanthropenos to provide it? A good general, 
related to the imperial family, who also enjoyed the confidence of the people 
was more than Andronicus could easily hope to find. Given Philanthropenos’ 
own reluctance to rebcl, no doubt some reasonable compromise could have been 
found. But the interference of Livadarios tipped the balance in Andronicus’ 
mind, and the rebellion was quashed. 

Andronicus showed quite unexpected bitterness and disappointment during 
Philanthropenos’ rebellion; his actions both during the rebellion and after 
it were those of a shattered man. Fear alone cannot have so discomfited 
Andronicus—the rebellion certainly did not threaten his life. But Philan- 
thropenos’ disloyalty offended the emperor’s most basic values, his sense of 
honor and his love of family. Andronicus felt cheated that his own beloved 
nephew to whom he had given his trust with so little reservation should have 
broken his word, repudiated the emperor’s leadership, in fact betrayed him. 
The historian Gregoras understood the emperor’s pain and his emotional 
reaction: “After the tumultuous events of Philanthropenos’ time, he [An- 
dronicus] said he suspected all the Romans . . . For this reason he dreamt day 
and night of foreign alliances, which he should not have done. Because of his 
disapprobation of all the Romans, the affairs of the Romans went badly and 
came to the worst of dangers.” 95 

The results of Philanthropenos' defeat were sad for Asia Minor. The Turks 
who had feared and respected him were now free once again to resume their 
raids. The native population that had fought for him and for the homeland 
had been let down yet again. Gregoras dates from this period the collapse of 
the Byzantine army in Anatolia and the consequent fatal Turkish invasions. 
The Turks expanded along the coast, from the Black Sea to Lycia; apparently 
the fortifications Andronicus had erected along the coasts were ineffective. !9? 
But the judgment of Gregoras should be somewhat modified. There were further 
attempts to put things right in Asia Minor. Andronicus tried several times to 
organize the defense of Anatolia, and the real Byzantine failure there did not 
occur until 1302. Asia Minor was not irretrievably lost in 1296, and the emperor 
could still hope for a favorable turn in his fortunes. 
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The Failure of Retrenchment, 1296—1302 


During the early part of the reign of Andronicus II, and until 1311, Byzantine 
foreign policy suffered a change of direction, and its sphere of activity became 
restricted. As one Byzantine statesman put it, contemporaries witnessed “the 
diminution of the affairs of the Romans and a change in their erstwhile great 
felicity."! Whereas Michael VIII had made of Byzantium a European power, 
his successors for the most part retreated from Europe. Their attitude toward 
the western powers was defensive, passive. Their sphere of activity became 
limited to the Balkans, their sphere of interest to Thrace, Macedonia, Greece 
and Asia Minor, and by this shift of interest Byzantium became a mere Balkan 
power, and not the strongest one at that. T'his process began with Andronicus II. 

Between 1282 and 1296, Andronicus II was still working within the context of 
the policies of Michael VIII. His behavior toward the West was governed by 
two main factors, the Italian wars and his own repudiation of the union of the 
churches. There was no danger of an immediate western invasion of Byzantium 
after the Sicilian Vespers, but real rapprochement with the West was made 
difficult by his religious policy. Thus, the alliance with Aragon was slowly 
abandoned. In general, during that period Andronicus followed a policy of 
disengagement from the West. His treaty with Venice was designed to end 
hostilities, but did little to decrease the tension between the two states. His 
relations with Genoa were more positive. The Genoese were encouraged in 
their commercial activities in the empire, and it is almost certain that 
Andronicus thought he could depend on them to defend him at sea. Mean- 
while, the empire's relations with Charles II of Naples slowly 1mproved. There 
was a conflict of interests in Epirus, but in the Morea a détente lasted until 1296. 

On the whole, Andronicus’ policy of disengagement from the West was 
moderately successful until 1296. Certainly, his diplomacy looks heavy-handed 
after his father’s elegantly intricate statesmanship. But Andronicus had no 
wish to emulate his father, and the relative peace he had achieved in the West 
allowed him to turn his attention to the area Michael had neglected, Asia 
Minor. That his efforts there were not even modestly successful is another 
matter. 

Andronicus II and his officials continued their clear and conscious policy of 
minimum relations with the West after 1296, and concentrated on the Balkans 
and Asia Minor. Although Andronicus II would later change his attitude and 
try to form an active European policy, in fact the fate of his state, and par- 
ticularly of Asia Minor, was sealed during the years 1296-1502. 

By 1296 Andronicus must have thought that he could reap the benefits of 
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the moderately successful diplomatic activity of the first years of his reign. 
Now he could concentrate his resources in the East, and from 1296 to 1302 he 
made constant efforts to save Asia Minor from the Turks; most of his army 
and his resources were diverted to that area. At the same time, the Serbian 
challenge was met, not so much by war as by marriage negotiations. In 1299 
the northwestern frontiers of the empire seemed safe from the Serbs. But 
although the imperial government shifted its interest and its activities into the 
Balkans and Anatolia, it was not allowed to follow its new direction in peace. 
Though the Byzantines tried to disengage themselves from western Europe, 
Europe was far from ready to permit them to go their own way. And the 
great failure of Andronicus II's diplomatic policy became evident in the years 
1296-1302, when he was forced to engage in a very expensive European war, 
a war from which he could gain nothing and which had originally involved 
only Venice and Genoa. 

Since security in the Balkans and Asia Minor was the justification for 
Andronicus’ passive European policy, it is necessary to examine briefly 
Byzantine activities In these areas. Our judgment of Andronicus’ political 
wisdom is contingent on our evaluation of his aims, his policies, and his success 
in the Balkans and in Asia Minor. 


Asia Minor 


Andronicus II was not alone in his determination to shift his center of interest 
eastward to Asia Minor, the Orthodox, populous but beleaguered province; 
his most important officials seem to have shared his views. During the years 
1296-1302, Theodore Metochites was already an important official, in control 
of the emperor’s private treasury. In Metochites’ writings one finds very little 
mention of Europe as a complex of states with which Byzantium had to deal; 
his main interest was focused on Asia Minor, which he rightly saw as the most 
precious Byzantine territory, and the most threatened. Andronicus’ measures 
in Asia Minor after 1296 indicate that the emperor continued his attempts to 
reform the region along the lines Metochites had suggested. 

The rebellion of Philanthropenos had left Asia Minor virtually undefended. 
It had also proved yet again that the people of the area were disappointed with 
Constantinople, and that major steps were needed to oppose the Turks and to 
regain the confidence and the loyalty of the population. Soon after the failure of 
Philanthropenos’ rebellion, Andronicus decided to undertake a third journey 
to the East, in order to restore his prestige there and to provide for the defense 
of Asia Minor. He left the capital on May 29, 1296. He had not gone very 
far when, on June 1, there was a major earthquake. The emperor took this 
as a proof of divine disapproval of his enterprise. Frightened, he returned to 
Constantinople, and there tried to regain divine favor by reforming the judiciary 
and singing litanies.* This was his last trip to the East, and his last effort to 
prove his interest in Asia Minor by residing there, as Metochites had suggested. 
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Having failed in his attempts to preserve Asia Minor through military 
action and through his persona! presence, the emperor tried to institute some 
much-needed reforms from afar. It was clear that if the people of Anatolia 
were to fight, they needed a general they trusted and liked. It was also clear 
that the soldiers fighting against the Turks had to have some stake in the 
homeland they were defending. The fate of the peasant-soldier in Byzantium 
had been sealed long before the period we are discussing. Despite the efforts of 
John and Manuel Comnenus to revive small military holdings, despite the 
limited. success of John Vatatzes (1222-1254) to create an army of small- 
holders in Nicaea, Byzantine social history after the Macedonian period was 
characterized by a progressive disappearance of the small freehold property 
and a progressive feudahzation of the army. 

Surprisingly, however, there were still, in the Asia Minor of the late thirteenth 
century, some free small-holders, some soldiers who were not great landowners 
and who served as free men in the imperial armies. The number of people in 
these categories was rapidly declining in the 1290's, because of the advance 
of the Turks and the activities of the great landowners. Their position may be 
compared to that of the allodial holders in France during another period of 
rapid feudalization, the tenth and eleventh centuries.? A similar lack of central 
control and state protection existed, a similar encroachment upon the property 
of the soldier small-holder by the large proprietor who was best equipped for 
the defense of his lands and his men against the external danger. On the other 
hand, the large pronoia-holders of Asia Minor contributed very little to the 
general defense of the area. 

Philanthropenos had not done much to reform the social ills of the eastern 
provinces. Rather, he had depended on the support of the disaffected. The 
next man sent to Asia Minor tried to carry out the reform that was needed. 
He was the emperor's first cousin, John Tarchaneiotes, an able general, who 
went to Anatolia around September 1298, with little money and few soldiers.* 


3. Marc Bloch, La société féodale (Paris, 1939), I, 266; Georges Duby, La société aux XIe et 
XIIe siècles dans la région máconnaise, (Paris, 1953), chapter on “‘L’économie rurale et les trans- 
formations politiques et sociales." Rouillard, La vte rurale, pp. 164-165, adduces examples from 
monastic records of people selling their land to the church because of the poverty and insecurity 
under which they labored. These closely resemble western documents that show people giving 
up their properties in return for protection and the necessities of life. 

4. Pachymeres, II, 257ff. Tarchaneiotes’ mission probably began around September 1298, 
because according to Pachymeres it was nearly contemporary with Athanasios’ letters of that 
date. It seems to be the same year in which negotiations for a peace treaty with the Serbians 
began: Pachymeres, II, 271 ff. 

The following simplified genealogical table shows the relationship between Andronicus IT, 
John Tarchaneiotes, and Alexios Philanthropenos (from Papadopulos, Genealogie) : 


Megas Domestikos Andronikos Pal. m. Theodora Palaeol. 


| 


Martha (Maria) m. Nicephorus Tarchaneiotes Michael VIII m. Theodora Vatatzes 


John Tarchaneiotes Michael Tarchaneiotes Andronicus II 


Alexios Philanthropenos 
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He found the situation most discouraging: some of the best soldiers had lost 
their lands and were unable, though willing, to serve in the army. Others had 
increased their holdings by bribing officials, and then proceeded to lead a 
life of indolence. John Tarchaneiotes reverted to the legal and, in this case, 
highly desirable Byzantine practice of exisosis (‘equalizing’). In the case of 
military holdings, the official in charge of exisosis visited the pronoiai of a 
given area, increased the size of those lands which were too small to allow 
their holders to perform military service, and took lands away from those whose 
holdings were too large. 

Tarchaneiotes appears to have “equalized” with some zeal the larger holding. 
The resilience which the population of Asia Minor still possessed 1s demon- 
strated by the fact that Tarchaneiotes’ reforms made possible the formation 
of an army, even of a fleet, and the Byzantine position in Asia Minor rapidly 
improved.” The reported success of Tarchaneiotes’ reforms would inspire 
skepticism if it had come from any source but Pachymeres. Pachymeres, 
however, had every reason to be hostile to Tarchaneiotes, the leader of the 
Arsenite party which threatened the status quo and the historians’ patron, 
Andronicus. Nothing in Pachymeres’ work creates suspicion of secret pro- 
Arsenite leanings; his sympathetic view of lTarchaneiotes must be ascribed 
solely to the man's military prowess and wise policy in Asia Minor. 

As one might expect, Tarchaneiotes’ measures were unpopular with the 
great landowners, who immediately set out to destroy him. The general had 
two things in his favor: he was related to Andronicus, and he was an Arsenite: 
a disadvantage at Constantinople, but a great advantage in Asia Minor with 
its history of pro-Arsenite sympathies. The imperial family itself continued to 
be split between pro-Arsenites and anti-Arsenites. The Tarchaneiotes branch 
of the family and their connections preserved their Arsenite sympathies. 
Andronicus wisely disregarded John’s religious affiliation when it was a question 
of saving Asia Minor. John, however, did not finish his work in Asia Minor, 
for his enemies were strong and unscrupulous. Unable to let sleeping theological 
dogs lie, the patriarch, John XII Kosmas, and the orthodox party were 
violently opposed to having an Arsenite in a position of authority. In Asia 
Minor itself, the disgruntled pronoia-holders whose illegal increments 
larchaneiotes had taken away accused him of contemplating rebellion. 

Had Tarchaneiotes really acted in ways overstepping his authority, as his 
opponents in Anatolia claimed? It seems doubtful: Andronicus’ long refusal 
to listen to their accusations indicates that the general’s actions were indeed 
legitimate and acceptable to the emperor. But in the end Tarchaneiotes had 
to face a coalition of the two hostile forces. The Asia Minor *'soldiers"—the 
pronoia-holders--convinced the anti-Arsenite bishop of Philadelphia, 
lheoleptos, of the truth of their accusations. Tarchaneiotes shut himself up 
in a monastery, and shouted down to the bishop that he should be ashamed 


3. Pachymeres, II, 259. Ostrogorsky, Féodalité, pp. 103-106. Exisosis was done periodically 
to nonmilitary holdings as well. Notice that some years later the megas domestikos and future 
emperor John Cantacuzenus also tried to use the same measure of exisosis in order to reform the 
army (Ostrogorsky, Féodalité, pp. 101ff). 
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of himself for associating with men of such low caliber as these particular 
pronoia-holders. He further accused the bishop of persecuting him for his 
Arsenite tendencies, although the emperor himself knew of them and had 
forgiven them. The whole business, Tarchaneiotes said, showed that not he 
but the bishop and his friends were traitors, for they hindered the work of an 
imperial official—Tarchaneiotes himself. He may have won the argument, 
but he lost the battle. Discouraged, and afraid for his life, he fled Asia Minor 
and joined Andronicus II in Thessalonica.? With his departure, his policy 
of social reform was abandoned, and so was the hope of saving Asia Minor 
from within. 

The Byzantine clergy and its selfishness 1s often blamed for all the miseries 
of the empire. Unfortunately, this trite accusation holds true for the period 
under discussion. Several efforts at reconstruction were thwarted by the 
clergy. In the case of Tarchaneiotes, perhaps the dynatoi simply made use of 
the overexcited zeal of the orthodox and of the members of the established 
church. This was particularly easy to do, since the failure of Michael VIPs 
unionist policy and the existence of an anti-Palaeologan Arsenite faction had 
illustrated the instability of the established church and state. Perhaps the 
higher clergy, themselves landowners, found more in common with the rich 
pronoia-holders than with the less wealthy soldiers. It took a monk, Patriarch 
Athanasios Ï, a man despised for his puritanism and his lack of learning, to 
point out the corruption of the clergy. Athanasios complained time and again 
of the behavior of the prelates of Asia Minor who, instead of tending to their 
flocks, preferred to reside in the capital and indulge in endless disputes. ’ 
It may well be that such men had already written off the eastern part of the 
empire. 


After the failure of ‘Tarchaneiotes’ campaign, Andronicus decided to use 
mostly mercenaries for the defense of Asia Minor. In 1301, 8,000 Alan warriors 
with another 8,000 dependents entered imperial territory from Bulgaria and 
asked for the emperor’s protection. Andronicus decided to use them in Asia 
Minor, and he proceeded to strip his own army in order to equip them. He 
sent his tax collectors to search the properties of nobles and soldiers for money, 
weapons, and horses. He raised taxes from the countryside, collected food 
from ‘Thrace and Macedonia, and drew on the meager funds of the imperial 
treasury. Incredible though this procedure seems, it was used, "for he [the 
emperor] learned that this nation [ze. the Alans] was well-behaved and 
obedient and also very warlike and bellicose. For this reason he despised the 


6. Pachymeres, II, 261-262. Andronicus II was in Thessalonica from April 1299 to October 
1300. Tarchaneiotes probably met Andronicus during the last part of the Emperor's sojourn in 
Thessalonica; the description of Tarchanciotes' activities in Asia Minor suggests that he stayed 
there for some time, probably for two years. There may be a reference to John Tarchaneiotes 
in Maximus Planoudes' correspondence: Planoudes, Epistulae, letter 5. 

7. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 13vo-14ro, 32vo-33ro, 41ro-42vo, 42vo-43ro (letters of Athanasios 
I to Andronicus II). Also, below, Appendix I, letter 1. 

8. Pachymeres, II, 304, 307; Gregoras, I, 204, 205. Gregoras says that the Alans came in 
1300. 
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Romans as having become effeminate and weakened both because of circum- 
stances and because of their malevolent attitudes and disposition."? The 
defenses of Thrace were stripped in order to provide for the Alans; so, when 
the Catalans came and decided to attack the empire, they had very little to 
fear from the Byzantines. 

The Alans themselves had asked Andronicus II to be used in Asia Minor 
in the war against the Turks. Andronicus gave some of them to the grand 
heteriarch, Mouzalon, who was entrusted with the defense of Nicomedia. 
However, as soon as they had crossed into Anatolia they started to raid the 
area and to attack the Greeks. Around Easter 1302 (April 22), the young 
co-emperor, Michael IX, himself went to Asia Minor with the rest of the Alan 
mercenaries. He thought that “the affairs of the East needed the supervision 
of an emperor."! ? He had a large army which, apart from the Alans, included 
Byzantines, whom he brought with him, and some native inhabitants who 
Joined him. Michael and his retinue made their camp in Magnesia. The size 
of the army and the presence of the emperor frightened the Turks, who held 
back and for a time stopped their raids. Michael wanted a pitched battle that 
would confirm his control of the area. His generals, however, decided that 
such an act would be too dangerous for the precious life of the emperor, and 
persuaded him to abandon his plan. The Turks then took heart, resumed 
their attacks and kept Michael virtually under siege 1n Magnesia. The men of 
Asia Minor who had volunteered to serve under Michael left in disappointment 
and went to take care of their homes and properties, whose destruction they 
considered imminent. The people who lived around Magnesia fled before the 
Turks, and tried to reach the islands off Thrace.!! 

Meanwhile, the Alans also abandoned Michael, and, despite Andronicus? 
Opposition, returned to Thrace. Once there, however, they did give back their 
horses and arms, as the emperor asked them to do. Michael himself left 
Magnesia secretly, under cover of night and poor weather, and went to 
Pergamum. People followed his army in a desperate effort to reach Europe 
and safety. !? 

Further north, in Bithynia, another struggle was taking place that would 
have fatal results for the Byzantine Empire. In the summer of 1302, Osman, a 
Turkish chief from Bithynia, appeared outside Nicomedia with a large army 
composed of his own followers and of Turkish allies from Paphlagonia and the 
environs of the Meander River.** Mouzalon, the defender of the city, was 
forced to fight Osman, although his army of two thousand men was inferior, 
and although the terrain was favorable to the light Turkish cavalry. The battle 
took place in the plain of Bapheus, on July 27, 1302, and the Byzantines 


9. Pachymeres, II, 308: àxó kxaxo02X00c yvounc kai xpooipéceoc. This sounds as if it were directed 
against the Arsenite opposition. 
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11. Ibid., H, 310-315; Gregoras, I, 205-206. 
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suffered a terrible defeat. Modern historians consider this battle most important 
for the subsequent development of the Ottoman Turks, whose activities soon 
spread throughout Bithynia and to areas to the north, and eventually carried 
them to Constantinople. After Bapheus, most of the Anatolian hinterland was 
lost to the various Turkish chieftains. Contemporaries thought that 1t was no 
longer possible to defeat the Turks. Many of the inhabitants of Asia Minor 
who survived the battle and the massacres left their homeland forever and 
went as refugees to Constantinople and to the islands of the Propontis.'* 

The battle itself seems to have been recognized and remembered by the 
Byzantines as something of a milestone. Among other indications of this 
stands the testimony of a Frenchman who visited the area some seven years 
later. He gave the precise year of the battle, and described its results with such 
exactitude that he must have been repeating information given to him by the 
natives themselves: “Therefore, since they [the inhabitants of Asia Minor] did 
not want to give tribute to the Turks, the Turks devastated, depopulated, and 
impoverished all of the said land, seven years ago; and from this the power of 
the emperor of Constantinople has been greatly diminished." !? 

Osman's victories were not the only signs of the Turkish advance into Asia 
Minor. At about the same time, other Turkish leaders reached the Aegean and 
took to piracy. In 1304, Sasan, an old retainer of the emir of Menteshe and of 
the Aydinoglou, who were to found the emirate of Aydin, occupied Ephesus.! ° 
Soon, the coast of western Asia Minor, with the exception of Adramyttion and 
Phocaea, fell to the Turks; and the Genoese entrepreneurial family of 
Zaccaria of Phocaea occupied Chios, which Andronicus could not defend 
against the Turks (1305).! " 

By 1302 Asia Minor seemed lost. The Turkish invaders were very mobile; 
they could retreat when the Byzantines launched an attack, and return when 
the army left. This is what happened during the early stages of the campaign 
of 1302. The Byzantine army in Asia Minor was small, disorganized, and totally 
ineffective. Civil defense was nearly impossible, for the people were terrified, 
embittered, and lacked leadership. Economically, the life of Anatolia was 
completely disrupted. Turkish raids made property a useless asset, indeed a 
liability. Houses and crops were burned and people left in panic. The inhabit- 
ants of the country fled to the few well-fortified cities—Nicaea, Nicomedia, 
Brusa—or to Constantinople.!? Naturally, they felt no great love for the 
government which had allowed them to suffer such losses in their families and 
their possessions. These people were to form the backbone of the Byzantine 


14. Pachymeres, II, 327, 334—335, 344, 421; Gregoras, I, 214; Georgiades-Arnakes, Oi xpétor 
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support for Charles of Valois when he sought to unseat the Palaeologi and 
recreate a Latin empire.'” 

Unable to provide for the defense of his people out of the resources of the 
empire, Andronicus turned to perhaps the most hardened and valiant body of 
mercenaries of the times. After the battle of Bapheus, he accepted the offer of 
the Catalan, Roger de Flor, and Berengar d’Entenca to help against the 
Turks.?? In September 1302 he made peace with Venice, and in the spring 
of 1303 he concluded a treaty with Roger de Flor. ^" With the arrival of the 
Catalans a new chapter opened in the relations of the Byzantine Empire with 
the West. 

The efforts of Andronicus to save Asia Minor ended in complete failure. 
His reorientation of Byzantine policy had not achieved its desired aim and 
had in fact been self-defeating. He had alienated the papacy, he had done 
nothing to influence the Italian wars or to make allies against the day when 
the wars would end and potential invaders of the empire would have a free 
hand. He had done nothing, because he wanted to concentrate his time and 
resources on Asia Minor. And as a result of his failures in the East, in 1302 he 
turned to the very people of the West he despised, hated, and feared, and 
asked them to help him save Asia Minor. 

One might well ask whether Andronicus had been misguided in his policy, 
whether particular errors of judgment can be ascribed to particular people, 
whether Asia Minor could have been saved and by what means. The easiest 
answer is that it could not be saved, that the empire was already too weak, 
too decentralized, too poor to withstand any of its enemies; Andronicus and 
his subjects were living on borrowed time, and nothing could have staved off 
the catastrophe. But such an answer is not satisfying; ineluctable historical 
forces are rarely quite that. Of course, the historian should not produce pat, 
foolproof plans and solutions which, he thinks, the men of another time should 
have elaborated. The historian, however, can suggest possibilities compatible 
with the personalities and the circumstances of the period he is discussing, 
which men of that period could have followed. Asia Minor was not inexorably 
doomed in 1296, but it was very nearly so in 1302. Surely, within that period 
there must have been mistakes that could have been avoided, and courses of 
action that Andronicus should have followed. 

If only one could remake history, one might have made of Michael VIII a 
ruler more sensitive to the religious attitudes of his people and to the importance 
of Asia Minor. Had he been kinder to the population of Anatolia, would the 
early successes of the Turks have been possible? Andronicus II, on the other 
hand, had his heart in the right place, but he was too weak to follow his own 
convictions. Clearly, the appointment of John Tarchaneiotes was a step in 
the right direction: by a single action, Andronicus coopted the dangerous 
Arsenites, placed a competent general in the field, and launched a program of 
social reform. Perhaps if Michael IX had gone to Asia Minor with 


19. H. Moranvillé, "Les projets de Charles de Valois sur l'Empire de Constantinople," 
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larchaneiotes, things might have been different: the people would have been 
assured of imperial interest, the reforms would have had undisputed imperial 
sanction; Tarchaneiotes' enemies would not have been able to take advantage 
of distance to spread rumors about the general's loyalty to Andronicus. 
Again, if Andronicus had been able to keep his patriarch under control, 
perhaps the staunchly orthodox would not have made quite so much trouble 
for Tarchaneiotes. Had Athanasios I been patriarch at the time, he probably 
would have behaved differently from John Kosmas. Athanasios too was 
against the Arsenites. But he might have subordinated his religious sentiments 
to his perception of the needs of the empire. Athanasios recognized the impor- 
tance of preserving Asia Minor, and he believed in the need for internal 
reform. ‘There was a bare possibility of saving Asia Minor through social and 
political reform: the population could have been made to feel part of the 
Byzantine state, part of the Palaeologan state. The fact that the rebels Lachanas 
and Philanthropenos could command a large following, and the fact that 
larchaneiotes was easily able to form an Anatolian army indicate that the 
fighting spirit of the population could be aroused in the proper circumstances. 
Asia Minor was lost not because of the superior power of a handful of Turks, 
but because of the mistakes of its rulers. This is why the years 1296-1302 are 
so important: during these years Andronicus gambled and lost, not only Asia 
Minor, but also the justification of his western policy of disengagement. 


The Balkans 


In the Balkans, Byzantium had to deal with three foreign powers. One was the 
relatively cohesive and organized state of Serbia, governed by Kral (King) 
Stephen Uroš II Milyutin (1282-1321). The Kingdom of Serbia was not yet 
civilized. Byzantine officials were horrified by the wild state of the terrain and 
of the inhabitants. Byzantine princes found the Serbian crown a very inadequate 
compensation for having to live there. ^* The king's subjects lurked in mountains 
and valleys, stole cattle, and often descended in destructive raids on the 
Byzantine part of Macedonia. However, the fact that Serbia was a recognized 
kingdom made negotiation possible. The Byzantines, unable to fight guerrilla 
war, could turn to diplomacy with Uroš and make agreements to end the war. 

The two states had engaged in intermittent warfare from the beginning of 
Andronicus’ reign. Stephen Uros II allied himself with Charles of Anjou in the 
hope of gains in Macedonia. In 1282 he conquered the town of Skopje, where 
he often resided thereafter. In retaliation, Andronicus sent his father's Tartar 
mercenaries to attack Serbia.^? Uroš replied with further raids. He also 
welcomed Byzantine refugees and used them against their country. One of 
them was Kotanitzes, once a robber and then a monk, who escaped from a 
monastery in Brusa and sought asylum at the Serbian court. He became one 


22. K. Sathas, Meoawvixn BifAio8fkn, I, (Venice, 1872), 156-158, 170: Metochites’ account 
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of the kral’s lieutenants, and in 1296-1297 raided Macedonia with the Serbs.?* 
By this time, the situation on the Serbian frontier had become dangerous. The 
Serbs were becoming expert in guerrilla warfare, for which they had most of 
the necessary prerequisites: a wild, almost inviolable hinterland to retreat 
into; small mobile bands of warriors; and the added advantage of having to 
deal with only a small Byzantine army. So they managed not only to make 
successful raids, but also to conquer parts of Byzantine Macedonia. In 1296 
they also took the important Adriatic port of Durazzo.?? 

The only way for the empire to handle the situation was to maintain in 
the western Balkans an adequate army to guard the frontier and to act in small, 
mobile units wherever the Serbs attacked. In 1298 Andronicus sent a strong 
army to Macedonia under the grand constable Michael Glabas. But Glabas 
made Thessalonica his base, and Thessalonica was a long way from the frontier. 
The Byzantine army faced a typical guerrilla situation: “He [Glabas] launched 
many attacks, but not only did he not achieve anything, he was even defeated. 
For the Serbians did not invade openly but mostly behaved like robbers, and 
the Byzantine forces were unable to succeed." ^? Glabas realized that, even if 
he could get the Serbs to fight a pitched battle, one Byzantine victory would 
make no difference to the conduct of the guerrilla war. He advised the emperor 
to make peace. Andronicus agreed, for he was faced with pressing danger in 
Asia Minor, where John Tarchaneiotes was trying to reorganize the army and 
to check the Turkish advance. The insecure position of the empire in Anatolia 
made peace in the Balkans all the more important, as contemporaries realized. 

The grand constable Glabas was no mean soldier; he knew the area and 
had successfully led the Tartars through it in 1283. Gregoras wrote that his 
military experience made the other generals look like children.^" His advice 
to end the war was well-considered and based on his knowledge of the military 
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capabilities of the empire. Andronicus, in accepting that advice, was probably 
chiefly moved by diplomatic considerations. A few years earlier, he had 
finished an unsuccessful war with Nicephorus of Epirus, and the marriage 
of Thamar of Epirus to Philip of Taranto had not contributed to stability on 
the western frontiers of the empire. Byzantium was engaged in a war with 
Venice; Stephen Uroš could be a valuable ally in the Adriatic, or at least he 
could allow Byzantium to release its forces from the Macedonian front. 

Andronicus not only agreed to make peace with Uroš, but he sought the 
best way of making the peace binding on a man he considered very unstable 
in his promises. Apparently both Byzantines and westerners agreed on this 
aspect of Uros’ character. An anonymous French author wrote, about 1308, 
that the kral “is a perverse man and one given to lying, not fulfilling any oath 
or pact."^*? Andronicus thought that a marriage alliance would be the best 
guarantee of Uroš’ future behavior. ?? 

Stephen Uroš was also interested in a marriage alliance; he required as his 
price for peace a Byzantine princess or a female member of the imperial family. 
His choice for what would be his fourth wife fell on Eudocia, Andronicus' 
sister and the widow of John II, emperor of Trebizond.?? In order to marry 
her, Stephen was willing to abandon his Bulgarian alliance for a Byzantine 
one. He had married as his third wife, Anne, George Terter's daughter and 
Theodore Svetoslav's sister. He now claimed that his marriage to this Bulgarian 
lady was illegal, because his first wife had still been alive when the marriage was 
contracted. Gregoras reports that none of Stephen's three consorts had pro- 
duced offspring, and that this was an additional reason for his wanting a fourth 
wife. This is not quite correct. Stephen had at least one daughter, Zorica 
(Little Dawn), by a Hungarian princess, although her legitimacy was open 
to question.*’ He also had illegitimate sons. It is, of course, quite possible 


there could be several men with the same title and office (in different fields of operation), we 
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and even probable that he did want legitimate children, especially if they were 
to have a stake in the Byzantine Empire. If so, he would have had to wait 
for a long time, for thc princess he finally married was only five years old. 
It would be at least eight years before she could bear children, and this was 
a long wait for a forty-year-old man in the fourteenth century. As a result of 
his own haste in consummating the union, he never did have any offspring 
from his Byzantine marriage. *^ 

Eudocia, though pressed by Andronicus, would not hear of a Serbian 
marriage. The kral felt slighted by this and threatened the emperor, who then 
had to consider giving Stephen his own daughter.?? Andronicus thought that 
a Scrbian king was an unworthy husband for his beloved only daughter. His 
paternal feelings rebelled at the thought of marrying the young Simonis, whose 
life at birth had been miraculously preserved by the Apostle Peter, to an old 
man who had been his enemy.?* But he dared not perpetuate the war with 
Serbia.?^? What his wife Irene thought of the marriage at the time is not known, 
though Gregoras, writing from hindsight, implied that she favored it, as part 
of her plan for her children's aggrandizement.?9 She certainly used her son-in- 
law for her own purposes subsequently ; but in 1298 there were enough reasons 
of state for the marriage to make Irene's wishes unimportant. 

Andronicus was to leave for Thessalonica, with Irene and Simonis, in the 
winter of 1298. There he was to receive the kral and the Byzantine defectors 
who were being exchanged for Simonis. The winter proved very severe; 
Constantinople was all but cut off from the West, and Thrace was particularly 
impassible. Horses could not be used because the ground was buried deep in 
snow, and the emperor was forced to postpone his trip. But the situation was 
urgent, and so he sent to Serbia an embassy led by Theodore Metochites. The 
embassy left Constantinpole at the beginning of the dreary winter, in late 
November 1298.?" Metochites has left an account of his embassy, written in 
the early spring of 1299 and probably addressed to Nicephorus Choumnos.?? 
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When the embassy reached Thessalonica, it was received with unusual honors 
by the inhabitants, who had already heard that Metochites was bound for 
Serbia to negotiate a peace treaty—“|bringing] peace... after a very long 
time and very long wars." °°? 

In Thessalonica Metochites met Glabas, the leader of the western army 
"and governor of [the western] cities and lands," who explained that the kral 
was becoming impatient with the slowness of the embassy. He himself had had 
to pacify the kral with excuses. Glabas presented a most discouraging report 
on the condition of the western provinces, which were virtually in a state of 
anarchy. He described the natives as wild men, warlike, fond of plunder, and 
"goat thieves" (aiyóv apnaxtijpes) a term which then, as now, denoted a 
petty but unscrupulous sort of thief. The Byzantine deserters in the kral's 
camp were doing their best to obstruct the negotiations. There were rumors 
that the Bulgarians were planning to attack Serbia to erase the insult inflicted 
by Uros on the daughter of their former king. The embassy also heard of 
Turkish attacks on Asia Minor and of Tartar depredations in Thrace.*° 
Therefore there was every reason for the ambassadors to speed the peace 
negotiations with Serbia. 

They stayed in Thessalonica for only three days and then left for Serbia. 
The kral had been for some time “in the middle of his land," but he traveled 
to the Byzantine frontier to meet the embassy with every possible honor and 
courtesy.^! Serbia in December or January would have been even more of a 
challenge to the Byzantine ambassadors than Macedonia and Thrace had 
been, and to this extent Uros’ travel to the frontier was indeed a courtesy. 
When the Byzantine ambassadors and the kral met, Metochites explained that 
Andronicus wished the marriage of his daughter to Stephen; the embassy 
had come to receive the solemn promises and oaths of the kral, his mother, his 
nobles, the Serbian church and the Serbian “patriarch.” Other questions to 
be discussed were that of a frontier rectification —-demarcation problems 
being almost chronic in the area—and the exchange of hostages. 

The discussions were long and sometimes heated. Stephen Uros had with 
him a strange character who appears to have been important in the discussions. 
His name was George, he was a Serb, and he had spent some time among the 
Byzantines as a prisoner of war. According to Metochites, it was this man 
George who had first suggested the Byzantine marriage alliance to Uros. He 
now pursued the negotiations with great ardor, and brought Stephen and 
Metochites together for the final discussions which ended in agreement some- 
time in late February 1299. Metochites sent three men (one of them a Serbian 
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priest named Tobrailo) to report success to Andronicus, whom they found 
midway between Constantinople and Thessalonica. “2 

There were many people who, for various reasons of their own, opposed the 
marriage between Stephen Uros and Simonis. The Bulgarians sent an embassy 
to Stephen, accusing Andronicus of insincerity, and presenting the state of the 
empire as even more desperate than it was; they were trying to show Stephen 
what a bad bargain he was about to make. Trying to create as many difficulties 
as possible, they also told the Byzantines that Stephen’s word was not very 
dependable. The Greek state of Thessaly also tried to obstruct the Serbian- 
Byzantine alliance. They accused Andronicus of duplicity and said that Serbian 
interests would be better served by an anti-Byzantine coalition with Thessaly, 
bolstered by a marriage alliance. In these circumstances, one can understand 
Andronicus’ decision to give up his daughter. Metochites wrote to Choumnos 
to urge the emperor to hurry his decision and the marriage, in case the kral 
changed his mind.^? An alliance between Bulgaria and Serbia or Serbia and 
Thessaly might have proved fatal to Byzantium in the years of the Venetian 
war (1296-1302) or of the Catalan invasion (1303-1311). 

The other great and obstinate opponent of the marriage alliance was the 
patriarch John XII Kosmas (1294-1305) who found Stephen an undesirable 
son-in-law for the emperor, by reason both of his age and of his moral character. 
Andronicus managed to leave Constantinople, on February 6, and apparently 
he had hoped that the patriarch would not realize that he was on his way to 
Thessalonica. While Andronicus was lingering in Thrace, however, John 
Kosmas found out all about it, and followed the emperor, to bless his voyage, 
as he said. Andronicus met John in Selyvria, on March 7, 1299, and there the 
two discussed John's opposition to the Serbian marriage and his insistence that 
John Tarchaneiotes be recalled from Asia Minor. In the end, the patriarch 
consented to bless the bride and the marriage, but he refused to follow 
Andronicus to Thessalonica:^^ the patriarch had been defeated, but only 
temporarily, and he bided his time. 

Andronicus, Irene, and Simonis reached Thessalonica before Easter 1299 
(April 19); it was Andronicus' first visit to the second city of his empire. 
The kral, still somewhat suspicious of Byzantine intentions, decided that the 
exchange of Serbian hostages for Simonis should take place midway up the 
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Vardar River.^? In late April 1299, Stephen received his child-bride. He was 
very gallant, honoring the emperor in her person. The whole group then went 
to Thessalonica where Andronicus had prepared suitable banquets and 
celebrations. Simonis! dowry consisted of large parts of Macedonia. *9 One year 
later, Andronicus gave his son-in-law the village of Kastrion (Gradac) on the 
Strymon River, to be donated to the Serbian monastery of Chilandar, on 
Mount Athos.*^" Stephen's marriage to Simonis provoked a rebellion by his 
elder, lame brother (Stephen Dragutin) and part of the Serbian nobility, 
but Andronicus lent Uroš soldiers to help put it down.** 

During his residence in Thessalonica, Andronicus took some steps toward 
settling his other affairs in the West. He felt fortified by the imminent alliance 
with the Serbs, and he reaffirmed his good intentions toward his niece, Anne 
of Epirus, at her own request. Anne needed his assurances, for her husband 
Nicephorus had died (1295), and she had courted the displeasure of the 
Angevins by refusing to let her son Thomas perform homage to Philip of 
Taranto. At the same time, Andronicus tried but could not find the opportunity 
to deal conclusively with the state of Thessaly. In 1295 Andronicus had promised 
one of John I’s brothers the city of Demetrias as the dowry of the Armenian 
princess Theophano, Rita-Maria’s sister. Theophano died in Thessalonica 
before reaching Thessaly.*? The sebastokrator had already taken possession 
of the city before the death of his bride, and he refused to abandon it. Demetrias 
had been taken by Glabas in 1283; now the emperor sent ambassadors asking 
that the city be returned to the Byzantines. The Thessahans were somewhat 
taken aback by Andronicus’ presence so near their frontiers, but avoided 
giving him a definite answer. °° 

Andronicus II and his wife left Thessalonica in the fall of 1300 and reached 
the outskirts of Constantinople on November 22. What he had accomplished 
by his alliance with Serbia was an unquestioned second best. None of Stephen 
Uros’ conquests on Byzantine territory had been returned to the empire, 
while his dowry made him lord of a large part of Byzantine Macedonia. 
Although his Byzantine marriage might make Uros less eager to attack 
Byzantium, he had not been suddenly transformed into a great friend of the 
Byzantines. On his western frontiers, then, Andronicus’ policy was one of 
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containing his enemies by giving in to some of their demands—at least he 
thought he had averted full-scale war. As it turned out, war was only postponed 
for a few years: at the time of the Catalan invasion, Stephen Uros helped save 
Thessalonica, but also launched his own attack against the empire.?! In 1300, 
however, the alliance seemed a triumph to the hard-pressed Byzantines, and 
Constantinople, fearfully expecting an attack from the Venetian fleet, welcomed 
Andronicus with relief.?^ The inhabitants poured out of Constantinople and 
all, Byzantines and foreigners, and especially the Italians, along with the 
nobles and the clergy except for the patriarch, welcomed the emperor and 
empress. 

The patriarch, however, was still not reconciled to the marriage. On his 
return to Constantinople, Andronicus found that John XII had abandoned the 
patriarchal residence, was obstinately ensconced in the monastery of the 
Pammakaristos, which was under the protection of his sponsor, Michael 
Glabas, and was threatening to resign. In vain did Andronicus plead with him 
to come out and return to his house. Finally, in February 1301, Andronicus 
told his patriarch that if he insisted on resignation, the people would all think 
that he had resigned solely because of the Serbian affair, and great scandal 
would ensue in the church. If only the patriarch would come out of hiding, 
Andronicus would give in to all his demands. 

This somewhat bizarre story ended with John XII visiting the emperor, 
and presenting a list of accusations and demands in front of a congregation 
of the high clergy. The first accusation was that Andronicus had surrendered 
his infant daughter to an old adulterer, despite John’s opposition. ‘The emperor 
answered in an apologetic tone; he had not wanted his daughter to leave his 
arms and marry “a barbarian lacking totally in tenderness.” He had been 
forced to do it because his lands and his subjects were seized or taken captive 
or laid waste by a man whom he could not fight. The marriage was born of 
necessity.°* 


While the northwestern frontier of the Byzantine Empire seemed relatively 
safe by 1302, clouds were gathering in the northeast. Unlike Serbia, Bulgaria 
was not an organized state, but rather a chaotic assemblage of semi-independent 
rulers, under the loose overlordship of the Tartars, who directly governed the 
areas nearest the Black Sea. From 1292 until 1298 Bulgaria was ruled by Smilec, 
a man supported by the Tartar usurper, Nogai, Michael VIII’s old ally.?* In 
1299, Nogai's son 'Tchaka took over. At first he was helped and supported by his 
brother-in-law, Theodore Svetoslav, the son of George Terter—the Bulgarian 
who had, in 1280, rebelled against the pro-Byzantine tsar John Asen III. 
Svetoslav, however, nourished ambitions of his own and, like his father before 
him, he could count on the support of most of the Bulgarians. In 1300 he 
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imprisoned Tchaka and ruled Bulgaria on his own. Some of his subjects rejected 
his rule and appealed to Andronicus II. The emperor supported two rebels 
against Svetoslav, but both failed miserably.?? The new Bulgarian king had 
lived among the Byzantines for a long time in his youth, but this had not 
given him any feelings of loyalty toward the Empire. A few years after his 
accession to the throne, he would take advantage of the Catalan presence in 
Thrace to become more dangerous for Andronicus’ empire than any Bulgarian 
had yet been. 


The Venetian-Genoese War and the Byzantine Empire 


Andronicus II's policy of securing his western frontiers in order to concentrate 
on Asia Minor was shattered by the second major war between Venice and 
Genoa (the first had taken place in 1256-1269), which developed into a costly 
war between Venice and the Byzantine Empire.’ The Venetian-Genoese war 
of 1293-1299 had its origins in the commercial and colonial rivalry between 
the two Italian states. At the end of the thirteenth century, Genoa was at the 
apogee of her power. She had confirmed her mastery of the Tyrrhenian Sea 
by her victorious war over Pisa (1282-1288), and already she had begun her 
economic expansion westward into Spain and North Africa. Benedetto 
Zaccaria, the intrepid Genoese admiral and merchant, had helped build the 
fleet of Don Sancho of Castile, and in 1294 armed a fleet to help Philip IV of 
France in his wars against England. Genoese ships were already sailing to 
Flanders and England. In 1291, two Genoese brothers, the Vivaldi, attempted 
to reach Asia by circumnavigating Africa. Their ships were never heard from 
again after they had sailed through the straights of Gibraltar, but apparently 
their effort survived in legend, and a Venetian trader, writing from West 
Africa in 1455 was to have occasion to recall this legend. * ? 

Naturally, Venice was uneasy at the increase in the power of her rival. 
What most concerned the Venetians, however, was not Genoese expansion 
westward, but rather the extraordinary economic power of Genoa in the 
East; in the Aegean, in the Byzantine Empire, in the Black Sea, in the empire 
of Trebizond. For, while Venice had by far the most extensive territorial 
possessions in the East—Modon, Coron, Crete, parts of Nigroponte, several 
islands in the Aegean—it was Genoa which had the greatest commercial 
privileges, and thus commercial superiority. After the fall of Acre to the 
Egyptians (1291), the Genoese preponderance became all the more evident, 
as the productis of the Far East began to pour into the Black Sea ports where 
Genoa held an undisputed advantage. >š 
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Indeed, a later Venetian historian accused Genoa of helping the sultan take 
Acre, and ascribed the Venetian-Genoese war to the crusading spirit of an 
aroused Venice, seeking revenge for the fall of Acre.?? That was not quite 
true; it 7s true that Genoa did nothing to avert the fall of that port, because 
Genoa had disengaged herself from the ports of Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, 
and instead had concentrated on the Black Sea outlets. By 1293 Genoa had a 
tight hold over the Black Sea trade, and Venice wanted her own share of that 
trade. Genoa, on the other hand, had ambitions in the Adriatic that she could 
only accomplish through a successful war with the power in control, that is, 
Venice.°° A war between Venice and Genoa, then, was almost inevitable. 
When it came, it was a colonial war, waged for commercial and colonial 
dominance, and much of it was fought in the eastern Mediterranean, the area 
of colonial penetration. 

The immediate cause of the war was a rather trivial and not unusual skirmish 
between Venetian and Genoese ships off Coron in July 1293.°! Fights between 
privately owned ships and piratical attacks were quite common in the Aegean 
in those days, and in normal circumstances the incident would have been 
passed off with a routine letter of complaint and a request for reparations. 
But this time, Venice used the incident to accuse Genoa of breaking the truce 
between the two states, and of deliberately molesting Venetian shipping in the 
Mediterranean.?? Both states prepared, as yet in a small way, for war. In 
late December 1293, Venice and Genoa alerted their ships in the Mediterranean 
to the danger of hostilities. In January and April 1294, Venice sent money 
and arms to Modon and to Crete; the substantial arms shipment to Crete 
cost 14,000 hyperpyra. °° 

The next incident took place in the Armenian port of Lajazzo, where some 
Venetian ships attacked the Genoese in retaliation for the fight in Coron 
(1294). The Venetians had a total of twenty-eight ships, including the usual 
merchant ships, their convoy of armed galleys, and an additional five galleys.9* 
Now the hostilities snowballed. When the Lajazzo incident occurred, there 
were in Constantinople a number of Genoese ships, ready to make their annual 
voyage to the Black Sea. When they heard of the attack on their fellow-citizens, 
they proceeded to act in a way that held ominous consequences for Byzantium: 
"they unloaded their cargoes" in Pera, and from there sailed to Lajazzo. 
Their fleet consisted of eighteen galleys and two other ships, and the captain 
was Nicolo Spinola, member of one of the four most important Genoese 
families. Spinola was an envoy to the Byzantine court, and earlier in the same 
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year he had negotiated with Andronicus certain privileges for Genoese 
merchants.?? Spinola's campaign against the Venetians immediately placed 
Andronicus in a dangerous situation, because his treaty with Venice (1285) 
had stated that he would not allow anyone to arm in his empire against 
Venice. °° 

The Genoese were victorious in the fight at Lajazzo, but, of course, this was 
far from a decisive victory. Venice sent more ships to attack the enemy in various 
places, and in December 1294, the Venetian government closed Armenia and 
Cyprus to Venetian shipping.” For a while Venice concentrated her activities 
in Italy, trying to crush Genoa on home ground. All Venetian subjects were 
recalled from abroad, and Venice tried to build up a system of Italian alliances 
which would include the Catalans and the kingdom of Sicily. The Genoese 
too tried to adjust to war conditions. As usual, Genoa was in the midst of a 
civil war, theoretically between Guelphs and Ghibellines but actually between 
parties of the most important and ambitious aristocratic families. In January 
1295 the Genoese put a temporary end to the ten-year old conflict, and set 
about rebuilding their army and navy. Both powers stepped up the production 
of warships, yet on the whole the war moved at a sluggish pace. 9? 

In 1295 and 1296, after abortive peace negotiations, initiated by a rather 
harassed Boniface VIII, the Genoese continued their war preparations, while 
the Venetians provided for the defense of their colonies in the Aegean and 
formed a squadron of thirteen galleys to patrol the Adriatic.°? But Genoa, in 
1296, chose to shift the war back to the Aegean, and the Genoese fleet, which 
the Venetians thought was sailing back home from Sicily, went to Crete 
instead. It captured and burned Canea and left, carrying a number of prisoners. 
It was probably at this time that the Genoese tried to open negotiations with 
the Cretan rebel Alexis Kallergis and thus force the Venetians to fight on yet 
another front. Their effort failed, for Kallergis informed them that his quarrel 
with the republic was temporary and negligible compared to what he would 
do to the Genoese if he had the opportunity.’° As a result of the Genoese 
expedition to Crete, the Venetian government placed Cretan affairs under the 
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jurisdiction of the Council of Thirty, which had, since May 1294, assumed 
control of Venetian relations with Genoa. ?! 

The war, especially when waged in the eastern Mediterranean, was poten- 
tially dangerous for the Byzantines. At first Andronicus II tried to preserve a 
cautious neutrality, but such a course was difficult indeed. Nicolo Spinola’s 
expedition from Constantinople to Lajazzo had endangered the neutrality of 
the empire, and as the war continued it became quite clear that Andronicus 
was favorably disposed toward the Genoese. Of course, even if he had wished 
to, Andronicus could not have helped the Genoese in a war fought at sea; it 
is mostly through the evidence of diplomatic exchanges that the Byzantine 
involvement can be followed. In 1296 the first—still unofficial—— Venetian 
attacks against Byzantine territories are noted: the bailo of Nigroponte and 
his corsairs, a force of over three-hundred men, attacked Byzantine ships near 
Chios. The corsairs of Nigroponte had mostly Genoese leaders, but Venetian 
crews, and their sympathies were with Venice. ?2 Their action was probably 
connected with the Genoese war, and may have had the unofficial sanction 
of Venice. At this same time, two Venetian admirals, Ruggiero Morosini and 
Marco Michiel, were cruising the Aegean around Modon, Coron, and Chios. 7? 
Andronicus may have thought that they were involved in the attack of the 
corsairs; in any case, in the summer of 1296 he sent his friend and imperial 
official, Michael Lopardos, to Venice to complain of the activities of the 
corsairs. 4 

Despite such incidents, Byzantium and Venice were still on fairly correct 
terms. But in 1296 the Venetians broke an important article of the treaty of 
1285, which had forbidden hostilities between Venice and Genoa in the 
waters from Abydus to the Black Sea. It was probably inevitable that the 
Venetians should carry the war into this sensitive area. This was primarily a 
colonial war, and the most important Genoese colonies were in Pera and on 
the Black Sea coasts. A Venetian fleet of approximately seventy ships under the 
command of Ruggiero Morosini attacked Pera on July 22, 1296.7” Pachymeres’ 
passionate eyewitness account of the incident shows how contemptuously the 
Venetians treated the emperor on this occasion, and how the Byzantines were 
finally roused from their torpor at the sight of the patent collapse of their 
authority in the capital itself. 

The Venetian attack on Pera occurred on a Sunday. According to Pachy- 
meres, the Venetian fleet appeared off Constantinople; its destination was 
unknown. The emperor, the megas domestikos, and some soldiers went to a 
port near the hippodrome, at the southern tip of the city, and stood watching 
the ships. Andronicus sent a Venetian nobleman to the fleet to enquire about 
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their intentions; Morosini did not deign to answer. Apparently, Andronicus 
was afraid of an attack on the city itself, but his fears were not well founded. 
On this occasion the Venetians did not have adequate equipment for taking 
fortified cities; they could only burn undefended towns like Pera. In any case, 
the emperor filled Constantinople with soldiers, and he imprisoned the bailo, 
Marco Bembo, and all Venetian merchants found in the city, as a precautionary 
measure. ^? At this point, twenty-two Genoese long galleys appeared. Pachy- 
meres and the Byzantines did not know, as the Venetian chronicle knew, that 
the Venetians had pursued these galleys all the way from Modon to 
Constantinople.’’ When the Genoese galleys appeared, the Venetians tried 
to capture them but were outmaneuvred. 

Meanwhile, the Genoese of Pera scuttled their ships in the Golden Horn. 
They then requested the emperor’s protection, and were allowed to enter 
the city from the northeastern side, near the palace of the Blachernai. The 
Venetians proceeded to land and burn some Greek houses situated outside the 
walls. ‘Chey also destroyed Pera, and burned many Genoese and Byzantine 
ships lying in the harbour.” Andronicus was furious at this flagrant breach 
of the treaty of 1285, and at the Venetian contempt for his authority. This is 
one case in which the emperor’s sense of dignity and honor prevailed over 
reason and moderation: “hating the arrogance of the Venetians,” he entered 
the war, and immediately released his forces to fight on the side of Genoa. /? 

The Venetians could not undertake much more against Constantinople, 
and in the end they apologized to Andronicus. When they left for Venice, they 
took with them a Byzantine ambassador carrying the imperial protests against 
the breach of the truce and against the Venetian attack on Pera and 
Constantinople. ‘The ambassador was the bishop of Crete, Nicephorus. It was 
hoped that the bishop would have more than the usual influence on the 
Venetians, since he came from a Venetian colony and knew their ways. When 
he arrived in Venice, the Major Council reissued its earlier directive to the 
Council of Thirty to treat all matters pertaining to Byzantium in the context 
of the war with Genoa. 9 

Meanwhile, in order to give compensation for the burned houses, Andronicus 
confiscated the property of Venetians in Constantinople, to the value of 
80,000 hyperpyra. Pachymeres was right in saying that Andronicus took this 
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measure primarily because he felt insulted; there is really no rational explana- 
tion of this action, which was almost certain to provoke further Venetian 
hostilities.?! The confiscation was of dubious legality. According to the treaty 
of 1285, the emperor had a right to resort to it, in order to pay damages to the 
Genoese, but only when all other measures had failed, only after he had 
complained to Venice and Venice had not responded to his appeals. In any 
case, it is unclear whether the treaty of 1285 was still valid. The treaty had 
been concluded for ten years, but it was also stated that it would be valid even 
after ten years, unless either party had decided to abrogate it and had given 
six-months notice. Only after the expiration of the six-month period could 
hostilities begin. ë? It is fairly certain that these niceties had not been observed, 
and the actions of both the Venetians and Andronicus II in July 1296 violated 
the provisions of the treaty. 

After the Venetian attack on Pera, the empire was at war with Venice. 
Worse was to come. At the end of December 1296, some Genoese, “many 
against few and wild against quiet men,” killed the Venetian bailo and as 
many other Venetians as they could. They were then overcome by fear and 
fled to Genoa.** This was the first Genoese action in the war not condoned by 
Andronicus. He sent the monk Maximus Planoudes and the orphanotrophos 
Leo Bardales to explain to the Venetian senate that he had not been involved 
in these atrocities. The Venetians declined to send their own ambassadors in 
exchange. It may be that they had planned to send an embassy, but that they 
had had second thoughts after the report of the murders.°* The Venetian 
government deplored the impotence of imperial justice and refused to renew 
the treaty of 1285 unless given compensation for the confiscated Venetian 
property. The question of reparations was to be one of the stumbling blocks 
in the future negotiations for peace. 

Between 1296 and May 1299 Venice was at war with both Genoa and 
Byzantium. On the whole, Venetian operations in the East were successful. 
Ruggiero Morosini, after his attack on Pera, went south and attacked and 
destroyed the Genoese town of Phocaea, whose valuable alum mines had made 
the fortune of the Zaccaria family.” In the same year, 1296, the admiral, 
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Giovanni Soranzo, with twenty-five galleys entered the Black Sea and burned 
the Genoese colony at Caffa.?? Another Venetian, of much less illustrious 
lineage, Domenico Schiavo, was active both in the Black Sea and in the 
Aegean. Besides attacking Genoese possessions in the Black Sea, he also captured 
an imperial ship near Chios, and brought it to Nigroponte. The ship must have 
carried some particularly valuable cargo— perhaps mastic from Chios— 
because Andronicus later demanded the high compensation of 29,000 
hyperpyra.?? In Nigroponte, Bonifacio da Verona seized the castle of Carystos, 
which had been occupied by the Byzantines. There were hostilities between 
Venice and Genoa near Chios, near Macronesos, and in Modon. All the 
available information indicates that during the course of the war Greek 
opinion supported Andronicus’ alliance with Genoa. Marino Sanudo reports 
that when the inhabitants of Macronesos saw the Genoese ships, they sailed 
out to them in their boats and sold bread and other provisions. When the 
same people saw the standards of Saint Mark, they were not nearly so eager 
to appear.?*? 

The Venetian victories against Genoa in the Aegean and the Black Sea only 
increased Genoa's determination to fight on. It 1s not surprising that Venice 
should have had such a high rate of success, because Genoa was overexpanded 
in the East, and her colonies offered convenient points for attack. Politically, 
too, Venice was far more likely than Genoa to win a long war. Venice had 
already developed a relatively centralized form of government, in which the 
state controlled much of the shipbuilding and most of the foreign trade, and 
either owned or could commandeer all seaworthy ships. Venetian colonies 
were governed by officials sent from Venice and really existed for the benefit 
of the mother city. Genoa had not yet evolved and in fact never would evolve 
a stable political system. The city was governed by factions, always at one 
another's throats, and civil war was virtually endemic. The Genoese colonies 
were often quite detached from the mother city, and sometimes followed 
their own foreign policy. It was often a matter of chance whether a colony 
would follow a policy consistent with that of Genoa or one opposed to it. 
Finally, the Genoese government had virtually no control over the ships of 
private individuals, and had to ask individuals to contribute to the war effort. 
This loose political system would eventually prove the ruin of Genoa, and was 
already the commune's greatest weakness. But at this point, Genoa wanted 
desperately to win the war. Not only did she want to preserve her position in 
the East, but, says the Genoese chronicler, she insisted on proving to skeptical 
observers that her men and ships could, indeed, defeat Venice. ?? 

In 1298 Genoa gave the command of her army and fleet to the capable new 
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Captain of the People, Lamba d’Oria. The new commander-in-chief took his 
fleet up the Adriatic, and met the Venetian forces near the island of Curzola, 
the present-day Korcula, off the Dalmatian coast. Here, on September 7, 
1298, a major naval battle took place. The fleets of the two states were nearly 
equal in number, but d’Oria exhibited superior strategy and managed to 
inflict a resounding defeat on his enemies. The disaster seemed complete for 
Venice: eighty-five of their ninety-five ships were destroyed, 7,000 men were 
killed, and many more were taken prisoner. Among the prisoners was the 
admiral, Andrea Dandolo, the son of a doge, who, rather than suffer the 
indignity of being jeered at by the Genoese mob, committed suicide by bashing 
his head against the sides of a ship. Marco Polo was also taken to Genoa as a 
prisoner, there to begin his career as a storyteller. 

The Genoese victory at Curzola was dramatic, but its results were not 
nearly as beneficial as Genoa might have hoped. The aristocratic government 
of Venice tightened the reins and prepared to recover what had been lost; 
Genoa was unable to conceive and enforce long-term policies. Both belligerents 
were tired, and both had suffered. The battle of Curzola had taken its toll of 
Genoese ships and men, and, of course, the Genoese colonies in the Levant 
had been greatly damaged. In 1298 and 1299 a number of peacemakers 
persuaded the two parties to open negotiations, and the good offices of 
Charles II of Naples, Matteo Visconti of Milan and Pope Boniface VIII were 
rewarded by the conclusion of a peace treaty between Venice and Genoa on 
May 25, 1299.°° 

But if Genoa considered herself victorious, she must have felt cheated by the 
provisions of the treaty of Milan. There was a cessation of hostilities, and some 
readjustments in Italy. Venice also promised not to give Pisa any help against 
Genoa-—an anachronistic promise, since Pisa was by now very weak. The 
situation in the East, which had really caused the war, was hardly mentioned. 
Indeed, Genoa made certain promises which at first glance seem detrimental 
to Byzantium alone, but which in fact damaged Genoa’s power in the 
Byzantine Empire by reducing her active involvement. Genoa reserved her 
right to remain allied to the Byzantines, but agreed not to sail to Byzantine 
territory in the Adriatic. Genoa was not allowed to break the treaty by using 
as an excuse the Venetian occupation of Byzantine territories, even if Genoa 
was opposed to such occupation.?! In effect, although not in principle, Genoa 
promised not to interfere in the continuing war between Venice and the 
Bvzantines, and she kept to both the letter and the spirit of her promise. 

Thus, the Byzantines were left after 1299 with a dangerous war which they 
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had only entered accidentally. The allies, on whose behalf Andronicus had 
interfered, had abandoned him completely. Venice now had a free hand, and 
immediately after the treaty of Milan adopted a tougher attitude toward the 
hapless Byzantines. In 1299 the Venetians had asked Andronicus for a renewal 
of the treaty of 1285. They even promised to leave to the emperor most of the 
goods he had confiscated in 1296. Pachymeres makes it quite clear that this 
took place before the treaty of Milan, when the Venetians were still faced with 
a dangerous situation in Italy.?? Andronicus considered the Venetian offer 
acceptable, as indeed it was. But his greedy councillors thought that a short 
wait would force Venice to forego even the rest of the reparations. The 
Byzantines had just concluded their alliance with Serbia, and this no doubt 
increased their confidence in the future. Andronicus rejected the Venetian 
offer; neither he nor his advisers could have foretold the treaty of Milan, 
which was to entirely change the attitude of Venice. 

In 1300 and 1301, Venice devoted herself to restoring the defenses of her 
colonies in the Levant. Crete, Modon, and Coron were sent men, arms, and 
money for wheat and biscuit. The disaster of Curzola had left Venice short 
of ships, and she had to delay both her trading expeditions and her war 
activities.?? In September 1300, Venice authorized her representatives in the 
Romania to exchange war prisoners with the Byzantines, perhaps in an attempt 
to recover men for her army and navy. Finally, on February 18, 1301, the 
senate decided to send two flotillas to the east, which would leave as soon as 
they were ready, one at the end of February and the other one later. Their 
primary aim would be to fight the Byzantines in the Aegean, but some galleys 
were to be allowed to go to Armenia for trading purposes.?^ 

Part of the war was fought in the Adriatic, but here the contest was between 
Venice and Stephen Uro$.?? The Serbian kral, with his expansionist tendencies, 
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created trouble for Venetians and Byzantines alike. In 1296, when he took 
Durazzo from the Byzantines, many Venetian traders suffered from the greed 
of the population of the city and of the conquering army. Venice immediately 
forbade her citizens from going to Durazzo, and sent an embassy to Uros 
requesting reparations and the renewal of whatever privileges Venetian 
citizens had under the Byzantines.?? After his alliance with Andronicus, 
Stephen Uroš attacked Ragusa, a Venetian dependency.?’ This shift in his 
attitude was one of the few benefits Byzantium reaped from the alliance. 

In early April 1301 a Byzantine embassy, headed by the orphanotrophos 
Leo, arrived in Venice to seek peace.?? It is most unlikely that Andronicus 
was prompted by the activities of the Venetian fleet, because that was still in 
Venice in March 1301. It is more likely that he thought, correctly, that the 
longer the war dragged on the more difficult it would be to negotiate. The 
Byzantine embassy requested the renewal of the treaty of 1285, and reparations 
for the Byzantine ship captured by Domenico Schiavo. The Venetians, however, 
were not eager to make peace. The Byzantines wanted a twenty-year truce, 
the Venetians would only accept a ten-year truce. The Byzantines asked for 
29,000 hyperpyra as reparations; the Venetians offered 18,000. Time and again 
Venetian documents contain the formula: “and if the ambassadors will not be 
satisfied with this, tell them that they should go in peace.” By April 29 
negotiations had foundered, and the Byzantine ambassadors were told to go 
home—on a Venetian ship, naturally. 

The war continued during the summer of 1301 and in 1302, with increasing 
activity on the part of the Venetians. A Byzantine embassy returned to Venice 
in May 1302, but whatever its proposals may have been, the Venetians refused 
to accept them.?? The Venetians now took a drastic action which forced the 
complete capitulation of the empire. In the summer of 1302 thirteen Venetian 
ships under the command of Belleto Giustiniano, along with seven boats 
belonging to pirates from Crete and Nigroponte, entered the Golden Horn, 
stopped at Pera, and in full view of the palace of the Blachernai burned the 
fields of the peasants, rich with summer wheat. Andronicus wanted to oppose 
the attack, but he had virtually no ships, as the remains of the imperial fleet 
were engaged elsewhere.!?? The policy of disarmament was bearing evil 
fruit, as both the emperor and his subjects now realized. 
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In 1296 it had been Andronicus who had felt personally slighted by the 
Venetian attack on Pera. This time his subjects too felt insulted, and begged 
him to give them orders, a little time, and a little money to rebuild a fleet. 
Others suggested building a bridge from the old city to Pera, using fishing 
boats, cargo boats, and any larger ships available. Their purpose was to 
transport armies to Pera, and fight the Venetians on land. Andronicus thought 
these proposals dangerous and, swallowing his pride, announced that he 
disliked fighting against other Christians. The Venetians, little concerned with 
such subtleties, had no scruples about attacking Christians; indeed they allowed 
the pirates to attack the islands of Propontis, which were crowded with 
refugees from the Turks. ‘The emperor and his men were able to see from the 
city the plight of the poor refugees, who were killed if they had no money to 
give for their ransom.! 91 

Andronicus sent the Venetian admiral 4,000 gold pieces to ransom the 
refugees and then, evoking the lapsed treaty of 1285, reminded Giustiniano 
that it was forbidden to cooperate with the pirates. Giustiniano, having already 
made his point, repented and proclaimed that he also was only interested in 
peace, provided the issue of compensation could be settled. The Venetians 
then departed, taking with them Andronicus’ ambassadors (the protosynkellos 
Maximos and a certain George of Coron) who were to negotiate the peace 
treaty. On September 12 the Venetian senate appointed Giustiniano and three 
other men as its representatives in the discussions.!?? The discussions were 
terminated and the treaty concluded on October 4, 1302.19? 

The peace treaty of October 1302 between Venice and the empire was 
basically a renewal of the truce of 1285, which Venice accused the Byzantines 
of breaking. Some questions arose after 1t had been signed, and Byzantine 
ambassadors were dispatched to Venice to negotiate the disputed points and 
sign a new treaty.!?* The Byzantines had fared badly in the war at sea, and 
some large islands had been conquered by Venice. Of these, Venice kept 
Keos, Amorgos, Seriphos, and Santorin, returning the others. The Byzantines 
did not claim any damages from the expedition of Ruggiero Morosini. On 
the other hand, Venetian property confiscated by Andronicus as a result of 
Venetian attacks on the city and on Pera, to the value of 79,000 hyperpyra, 
would be returned. The Venetians did not claim any reparations either from 
Byzantium or from Genoa for damages done to them by the Genoese in the 
Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea. They had settled this with Genoa in the 
treaty of 1299. In any case, Venice had launched the attack on the Genoese 
colonies, and the Venetians had inflicted more damages on the Genoese than 
vice versa. The Genoese also waived their own rights to reparations from the 
Byzantine government. Venice would enquire into the claims of some of her 
subjects to reparations of 7,000 hyperpyra, which they said they had lost during 
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the Venetian attack of July 1302. If the claims were thought valid, Andronicus 
would have to meet them. On the positive side, Andronicus could subtract 
from the 79,000 hyperpyra he owed to Venice 24,000 hyperpyra as compen- 
sation for the ship destroyed by Domenico Schiavo near Chios. The Venetians 
also promised to abstain from their trade in salt and mastic throughout the 
empire. 

The treaty was to remain in force for only ten years, unless renewed. On 
October 5, the Venetians decided to send to Constantinople a new bailo, and 
an ambassador who would discuss the payment of the reparations Andronicus 
had promised. On October 27 it was decided to release all Greek prisoners 
held in Venice. Discussions about the money payments continued, but by the 
end of October normal and normally uneasy relations had been restored 
between Venice and Byzantium.!?? Venice could not begin concerted efforts 
to reorganize her trade and her economy, both severely disrupted by the war. 

If one were making a list of unprofitable wars, the war of 1293-1302 would 
be a good entry. It was long, it was destructive, and in the end no one really 
gained much. Certainly, the profits that accrued to any single party were not 
worth even a fraction of the human and material sacrifices that went into the 
war. On balance, Venice probably profited more than the other two 
belligerents, but that is saying very little. Venice's gains were mostly in the 
Aegean, where she needed them least; her gains in the Black Sea were nil, 
unless one counts as a Venetian gain the temporary weakening of the Genoese 
position in that area, and the destruction of Genoese properties in Calla. 
Venice renewed again her treaty with Byzantium, but this could have been 
done without the war. And Venice and Byzantium still felt hostility and 
suspicion toward one another. Venetian complaints against the prejudiced 
attitude of Byzantine officials continued to stream into the Byzantine and 
Venetian chanceries. For these small gains Venice paid with the destruction 
of her fleet, the death or imprisonment of many of her citizens, and an immense 
expenditure of money. Trade too had suffered, as her subjects were not allowed 
to travel to Armenia, Cyprus, the Byzantine Empire, and Ragusa while 
hostilities were going on. Venice had to spend several years trying to reorganize 
her economy and recover from the effects of her war with Genoa. 

For the Byzantine Empire the war was disastrous. Michael VHs offensive 
in the Aegean had not completely stopped at his death. Now, during the war 
with Venice, Andronicus had lost most of what his father had gained. The 
Byzantines had suffered humiliation, loss of life, property, and territory—all 
because they had become involved in the war of an ungrateful ally. Finally, the 
war of 1296-1302 spelled the bankruptcy of the western policy of Andronicus II. 
He had depended on his friendship with Genoa, and Genoa had let him down. 
He had believed himself safe from Venice after the treaty of 1285, and he was 
sadly disabused. Venetian hostility toward Byzantium, far from decreasing, 
now took a new form. On July 17, 1301, Venice sent a formal embassy to 
Charles of Valois, brother of the king of France. The instructions of the 
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ambassadors have not survived; they may have discussed the possibility of an 
alliance against Byzantium, but even 1f they did not, a first contact had been 
made between the Venetians and the man who would soon emerge as the 
official western pretender to the Byzantine throne.! 9? 

Genoa, the victor of Curzola, reached its apogee in that famous battle, and 
then began a slow decline. Internal disorders erupted again, and Genoa’s 
primacy in the ‘Tyrrhenian Sea was soon to be challenged by Aragon. Its 
policy toward Byzantium was shortsighted beyond comprehension. ‘The 
Genoese forfeited much of the power and prestige they had enjoyed in the 
empire, although this was not immediately apparent. In May 1303 Andronicus 
gave the commune a larger and better location on which to rebuild its colony 
of Pera.!?" Further privileges were granted to Genoa, at the commune's 
request, in March 1304, and Genoese merchants still received preferential 
treatment. Andronicus persevered in his effort to keep the Genoese friendly 
in order to have their help at sea, but his subjects were embittered. Immediately 
after the war, the Byzantines had to deal with the Catalan campaign, which 
soon developed into an invasion. When the Genoese of Pera failed their hosts 
yet again, the people of Constantinople expressed their anti-Genoese feelings 
through riots, anti-Latin propaganda, and an intense pressure on Andronicus 
to rebuild the fleet so that dependence on the Genoese might cease once and 
for all. 

In yet another way the Genoese suffered from their ambivalent relations 
with Byzantium. Although they left the Byzantines to face the music after 1299 
they did insist on reserving their right to help them against Venice. Sometime 
in late February or early March 1301, the Genoese began discussions with 
Venice, in an effort to conclude a tripartite treaty between Venice, Genoa, and 
the kingdom of Naples. The initiative probably had come from the Angevins 
of Naples, who wanted the maritime republics at peace with each other and 
allied to Naples in its war against the Aragonese in Sicily. Venice discussed 
the possibility of such an alliance for a short time. But on May 8, 1301, the 
Venetian senate wrote to its ambassador that if Genoa persisted in keeping 
its rights of interference in the Byzantine Empire, no alliance could be made.! 98 
Venice, of course, realized that she and Genoa had conflicting interests in the 
Levant, and that any alliance between them would be meaningless. 
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The Venetian-Genoese-Byzantine war put an end to the halcyon years of 
Andronicus II. During the next few years he would be faced with the most 
pressing dangers from the West. 


‘The Means of Defense 


During the late Middle Ages, an aggressive foreign policy was a very expensive 
affair. Paying the fares of ambassadors and providing for their sustenance 
while they stayed abroad—and their residence in foreign countries might range 
from one month to over a year, depending on the nature of their instructions— 
was only the beginning. Bribes were very much the order of the day: bribes to 
foreign officials, to other states, or to dangerous tribes could accomplish much 
at the expense of considerable amounts of money. Yet even expensive bribes 
were cheaper than the cost of maintaining an effective army and fleet. The 
important maritime cities of Italy—Genoa and Venice—could maintain their 
large fleets only by converting their commercial fleets into military ones as the 
need arose. The new rising Mediterranean naval power, Aragon, depended 
for the most part for its fleet on the province of Catalonia, the aid of whose 
merchants could be enlisted in time of war. Armies too were difficult for a 
medieval state to maintain. Feudal levies were just becoming outmoded, and 
the kings of France, England, Castile, and Aragon were engaged in difficult 
and protracted efforts to get sufficient taxes voted to enable them to equip 
and maintain small armies. The hiring of mercenaries was a common expedient. 
But mercenaries, while often efficient, were dangerous people. Once a war 
was over, how could they live except by the method they had become accus- 
tomed to, pillage? The cost of maintaining independent states was rising. 
Yet without effective diplomacy, without an army or a navy, that is, without 
money, how could a state survive? 

Byzantium in the 1290’s was a poor state, and it was correspondingly weak. 
It is this basic fact that determined the foreign policy of Andronicus II, yet it 
does not justify particular errors of policy. The most striking aspect of 
Andronicus’ foreign policy, and the most dangerous for the future, was his 
placing the empire in an entirely defensive position while neglecting to provide 
it with adequate means of defense. Indeed, such was the disintegration of the 
means of defense—the army and the navy—that is was no longer possible, at 
the end of this period, to defend Byzantine territories without outside help. 
Much less was an independent and positive foreign policy within the realm of 
possibility. 

In some ways, the emperor and his advisers had willed this situation in the 
1280's, when they scrapped the navy and gave important privileges to the 
Genoese. This can be seen as part of the policy of concentrating all available 
resources against the Turks: as yet, the war with the Turks was fought on land, 
and naval power was largely irrelevant. On the other hand, defense against 
the West depended on sea power. Michael VIII had recognized this, and had 
insisted on an efficient naval force, saying “‘it is impossible for the Byzantines 
to hold Constantinople securely without being masters of the seas." But at the 
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time of Andronicus II the Byzantines apparently considered the western 
danger insignificant, and consciously or unconsciously depended on the Genoese 
to defend them at sea, should the need arise. During the Venetian- 
Genoese war, the folly of this policy became clear: the Byzantines had given 
Genoa the privileges she had asked, and by so doing had shown all their cards: 
they had kept no power of persuasion—-or of blackmail. The historian Gregoras 
presented with some violence his views on the subject: “The Romans 
[Byzantines] threw the imperial office into bondage voluntarily, on purpose, 
and one may say with great art. This they did by emptying the seas of their 
ships, for hope of profit, a profit so small but pregnant with long and expensive 
and shameful loss. For if the Romans had remained masters of the seas, as they 
had been, then the Latins would not have grown so arrogant toward the 
Romans, nor would the Turks ever have gazed upon the sands of the sea, nor 
would the Romans have been driven to such extremities that they fear their 
neighboring nations, and those who live a great distance away as though these 
were Tantalus’ stone, hanging over our heads by a thin thread. Nor would we 
have had to pay to everyone tribute every year." ! 9? 

The demolition of the navy, far from being an isolated decision of a few 
greedy or misguided imperial advisers, was indicative of the trend toward a 
state with economic and political interests based on land. The rapid process 
of feudalization, the increasing power of the dynatoi, the gradual move away 
from an economy of exchange and the shift of the center of political interest 
from Europe and the seas toward Asia Minor and the Balkan hinterland were 
other concomitant manifestations of the same trend. The feudalization of the 
Byzantine state, that 1s the spread of the large pronoia holdings had adverse 
effects on both the organization and the morale of the Byzantine army. The 
developments described below were not new to the 1290's; some had begun 
under Michael VIII, some even at the time of the Comnenoi and the Angeloi, 
but they proceeded at a faster pace under Andronicus II as the central 
government lost power. 

Feudalization in the army and decentralization in the administration 
proceeded concurrently, and both can be attributed largely to the impoverish- 
ment of the public treasury. All of these developments were interconnected, in 
the sense that if lack of money led to the distribution of lands 1n payment for 
services, so the proliferation of land grants undercut the state's sources of 
revenue. It is also evident that the twin process of decentralization and 
feudalization was self-perpetuating, unless checked by radical reforms. Decen- 
tralization of government meant that the central government could not, at 
any one time, control all of its provinces and the activities of all 1ts provincial 
officials and generals. 

In the years before 1302, the central administration had not yet become 
bankrupt. We know of only relatively minor cases of insubordination among 
imperial officials, such as the provincial officials who refused to execute 
imperial decrees regulating Italian commerce. But after 1303, the Empress 
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Irene was allowed to wield extraordinary powers in Thessalonica, where she 
resided, and from then on the decentralization of the Byzantine administrative 
system would proceed at a rapid pace.!!? 

In the military field, decentralization led to a number of provincial rebellions, 
especially in Asia Minor, which was the threatened province par excellence 
and which more than any other was outside effective central control. There were 
mobile forces stationed in and around Constantinople, which presumably 
could be sent wherever trouble occurred. But by and large the central govern- 
ment depended for the defense of Asia Minor on the efliciency of the provincial 
general who was empowered to recruit from his own area, and to wage war as 
best he saw fit. This made him virtually independent of the government of 
Constantinople, and allowed generals lke Philanthropenos to engage in 
dangerous rebellions. 

The preservation of a good army depended on money and money was 
scarce from the beginning and became increasingly hard to get. In 1283 
Andronicus had instituted a 10 percent tax on the pronoiai. In theory, the 
funds came from the revenues of the dynatoi; in practice, as Pachymeres 
noted, the money was collected from the paroikoi.!!! Indeed, the attitude of 
the dynatoi determined to a large extent the condition of the army and of the 
defenses of the Empire. Marxist historians have made a rather tenuous case 
for the treasonable cooperation between the Byzantine upper class, including 
landowners, and the Ottoman Turks, leading to the downfall of the empire.'!? 
A less dramatic but stronger case can be made against them: that they behaved 
in a completely selfish manner, and allowed the military and diplomatic 
defenses of the empire to disintegrate, to the eventual, but at first unforeseen, 
benefit of the Ottoman Turks. The central government must share part of the 
blame for the dissolution of the defensive system of the East: Michael VITI, 
pursuing his western ambitions and trying to break down the opposition of 
Asia Minor to his rule, had discontinued the pay of the a&ritat, the frontier 
guard, and moved the armed forces of Anatolia westward to fight his other 
wars.!! ^ In the later years of the thirteenth century, it was the provincial 
officials (ñyguóvgç) who tried to make money by reducing the salary of the 
frontier soldiers.!! * The rapid advance of the Turks into Asia Minor indicates 
that very few of these frontier soldiers were left by the later 1290's. 

Pachymeres attributed the disintegration of the Byzantine army partly to 
the mild, kind personality of Andronicus II, who found it difficult to punish 
anyone, even the men who appropriated the salaries and lands of his soldiers. 
lhe emperor was eventually forced to realize that reforms were necessary, but 
he instituted them in a halfhearted manner. Unable to bring his local officials 
under effective control, he tried to appoint honest men as heads of the provinces 
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(sig kepañdç). !? This was a step in the right direction, but it was not sufficient, 
since his new appointees had little power over the dynatoi, and he himself had 
little opportunity of judging the actions of the officials once they were at their 
posts. 

His second remedy was disastrous: since the native army was small and 
ineffectual, he turned to more or less preorganized bodies of soldiers. In the 
1290's, for example, he recruited Cretan soldiers who had fled the Venetian 
occupation, sent them to Asia Minor, and paid them an annual salary, financing 
it mostly out of the 10 percent tax on the pronoiai.!!? Most of the soldiers 
recruited in groups were mercenaries, and nearly all proved dangerous for the 
empire. This is understandable, since the bands of mercenaries had their own 
leaders, on whom they depended for sustenance, and to whom they gave an 
obedience far above the temporary allegiance they might grant to the state. 
Mercenaries, groups of people whose business was war and who existed as 
defined, organized groups were, in the end, a threat to any army and to any 
state. The Italian city states found this out, as did France during the Hundred 
Years War. So did the Byzantines. Chortatzes led his Cretan mercenaries to 
serve under Philanthropenos, and then to rebel against him; in the Epirus 
campaign the Byzantine commander was obliged to draw back because his 
mercenaries obeyed not him but one of their own leaders. À few years later, 
partly as a result of Philanthropenos’ rebellion, Andronicus was to rely on 
Alans, Turks, and Catalans, all of whom eventually turned against him. 

The native Byzantine army consisted of two types of soldiers. Some were 
paid salaries, in cash. In 1272 Michael VIII, in a very important prostagma 
(decree), empowered his son and heir, Andronicus, to increase the salary of 
such soldiers. The Cretan soldiers of Philanthropenos, although "settled" in 
Asia Minor--which in earlier periods would imply that they were given land 
grants in payment—also received their pay in cash.!!' There is reference to 
special taxes, imposed at some time before February 1301, to provide money 
for the payment of soldiers. The patriarch, John XII, protested against these 
new demands for money, which is why the information has survived. It is not 
known whether the money went to a specially recruited force, or to a specific 
area. Since the emperor tried to justify the new taxes by recalling the pressing 
dangers to the empire, the money might possibly have been used to pay some 
of Michael IX's forces, which were subsequently defeated in Asia Minor. It is 
perfectly possible, of course, that Andronicus used this money not for native 
troops, but for the Alan mercenaries who appeared in 1301.!!* 

Native soldiers of the second type bad plots of land from which they drew 
their subsistence. Pachymeres calls all such men ‘‘pronoia-holders,” which 
would indicate that they all had received from the emperor personal land 
grants. There is a slight possibility that Pachymeres was using this term loosely, 
to denote all soldiers with landed property, even if their land was allodial; 
but this possibility can probably be discounted, since Pachymeres insists that 
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Michael VIII gave pronoiai to a great number of people, and since 
Pachymeres’ subsequent discussion of the fate of the small pronoia-holder 
seems to refer to lands granted conditionally, not to allodial holdings. 

The pronoia-holders of this transitional period, 1261—1302, must be separated 
into two distinct groups, those who held large pieces of land, and were rich and 
powerful, and those who held small plots. Some small pronoia-holders survived 
at least until 1302, when the great exodus from Asia Minor began. Michael 
VIIIs prostagma of 1272 referred to such people, and he allowed Andronicus 
to augment their holdings, if he thought 1t necessary. Pachymeres also referred 
to them in connection with Michael I Xs defeat at Magnesia, in 1302, saying 
that as a result of this defeat they became dispossessed: ‘The Roman forces 
had not only become weakened, but also the soldiers had lost their pronoiai, 
and so they left the East and came West, trying merely to keep alive; and it 
was not feasible to recruit others and pay them fixed salaries."!!? They 
abandoned their houses and their property and crossed the Hellespont in 
search of safety. 

A few years later, during 1305-1307, some of them responded to Michael IX’s 
efforts to reorganize an army against the Catalans and the Bulgarians, while 
others went further west and contributed to the defense of 'Thessalonica.! ^? 
The passage of Pachymeres, quoted above, follows immediately upon his 
statement that the Byzantine armies in Asia Minor were dissolved, and is an 
explanation of that statement. The passage makes it clear—especially by the 
passing reference to the possibility of forming new, salaried armies—that until 
1302 the defense of the province, such as 1t was, depended on fairly numerous 
and fairly small pronoia-holders. It would seem that the psychological and 
military—though not perhaps the social—basis of that system was quite 
similar to the system of the peasant soldier: the small pronoia-holders were 
given plots of land to sustain them while they gave military service, and they 
were expected to fight well, both in order to keep their holdings and because 
they had a stake in the lands they were trying to preserve. 

There were other pronoia-holders in the area, with much larger domains. 
Michael LX himself was one of them, and, like others, he lost his holdings 
during the Turkish advance. He was given lands in Thrace instead.! 21 Some 
of the big pronoia-holders owed their property to the gifts of Michael VIII; 
others had begun as small-holders, and had increased their domains by bribing 
the heads of the provinces (tobe fiyeuovebovtac).! ^? 

Before 1302 Andronicus tried to arrest the disappearance of the small 
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holding. John Tarchaneiotes was sent to Asia Minor in order to reorganize the 
army of the province, and the reorganization was based on a policy of supporting 
the small-holder. After Tarchaneiotes’ failure, Andronicus made one further 
effort to restore the native defenses of Asia Minor. His intention seems to have 
been to take away from the churches and monasteries and his personal 
entourage (roig Pacet nzapaoníGovciw) their lands and pronoiai, and to 
distribute them among the soldiers of Anatolia, thus creating the basis for a 
new army. He tried to do this sometimes between the battle of Bapheus (June 
27, 1302) and the arrival of the Catalans in Constantinople (September 1303). 
Since the patriarch who permitted Andronicus! reform was Athanasios I, the 
reform must have been attempted after the abdication of John XII Kosmas, 
which took place on June 21, 1303.173 

It was the first time since the reign of Manuel Comnenus (1143-1180) that 
an attack had been attempted on monastic properties, and the pious 
Andronicus was forced to take this unusual measure because of the desperate 
situation in Asia Minor: “‘it was impossible to defend ourselves and to counter 
them [the Turks] with an army, and it was neither proper to negotiate with 
the Persians [Turks], nor indeed possible, for they were many and they had 
different views." So, “because of the critical times and the circumstances, it 
appeared necessary to take the one measure still remaining: releasing from the 
overlords however much was given in pronoia to the monasteries, the churches, 
and the imperial entourage, to make everything— including even the lands 
attached to single monk's cells—into mihtary holdings, so that people would 
stay and defend their own."!?* This would have been sound policy, and it 
would have set a precedent for the later efforts of John V and Manuel II, 
undertaken in 1367 and after 1408, under much heavier pressure.! ?? To his 
credit, the patriarch Athanasios I did not, like later patriarchs, forbid the 
alienation of church property. Perhaps he could not openly commit himself to 
the emperor’s policy, but “he sent the emperor an olive branch, without saying 
a word.”126 
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The whole reform plan, however, had no practical application, and its 
significance lies only in revealing imperial and patriarchal intentions. Charanis 
and Sevéenko discuss the reform as though it had indeed taken place, but 
Pachymeres is unusually clear on this point: “but all this was intentions only, 
for those who had been ordered to implement the decisions did not remain in 
office, and the Turks invaded from many places, and killed many people, 
while those who were able to flee . . . shut themselves up in Cyzicus."! ^? Even 
though it had no practical application, the intended reform of Andronicus II 
must mitigate the usual accusation levied against him, that he enriched the 
128 At least with reference to 
Asia Minor, this was not entirely true. According to the surviving sources, all 
the lands he donated to monasteries lay in Euxope.! ^? In Asia Minor, both 
the emperor and the public-spirited patriarch tried to restore the small-holder 
and with him the defenses of the empire. These examples also suggest the need 
to modify Ostrogorsky's thesis on the negative role of the pronoia during the 
rule of the first Palaeologi. It is clear from the cases quoted above that until 
the time of the Catalan invasion the defense of Asia Minor remained largely 
in the hands of fairly small pronoia-holders, and not with the great feudal lords. 
It was precisely the rapid disappearance of the small pronoia that finally 
disrupted the defense of the area. 

After 1303, the imperial army was very small, and inadequate to deal with 
the military problems of the state. The crisis in the ranks of the army had also 
been a crisis in leadership. It is a sad irony that at the time of its worst defeats 
the Byzantine army was led by some very able generals: Michael Glabas, 
John Tarchaneiotes, Alexios Philanthropenos. Perhaps it was, after all, 
unhealthy for the imperial family to have a monopoly in military leadership. 
These men, all closely related to the emperor, were haunted both by the 
possibility of rebellion and by the probability of being accused of contemplating 
rebellion. They also had to contend with the poisonous feelings of suspicion 
between soldiers and civil officials. Time and again soldiers and their leaders 
complain about the corruption and inefficiency of officials at Constantinople, 
to whom bribes spoke more loudly than valor.!?? The civil officials, on the 
other hand, lost no opportunity of accusing every successful general of planning 
to overthrow Andronicus. There were, of coursc, military attempts at rebellion; 
but on the whole, if one keeps in mind the welfare of the Byzantine Empire 


monasteries with lands above all proportion. 
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rather than the preservation of Andronicus on his throne, one cannot avoid 
the thought that any good general would have done more for Byzantium than 
the officials of Constantinople, whose numbers grew like a cancer on the weak- 
ened body of the empire. They hampered the work of the army, and the effect 
of their malpractices became evident in such vital matters as the administration 
of the army, appointments to office, the sale of goods, and the provisioning of 
Constantinople.!?! Despite difficulties, the Byzantine army could boast of some 
good generals, even after 1302, but it was becoming increasingly difficult for 
them to do their job properly. 

The disintegration of the Byzantine army must have occurred quite rapidly 
in 1300-1303. Compare Tarchaneiotes’ moderate success to the situation at the 
time of the Catalan campaign, when Andronicus found it impossible to oppose 
these faithless mercenaries because “prolonged poverty mocked the imperial 
army" (évdsiac uakpüc ta BacuUudkà KatayeAm@ons otpatónzóa).! ^^ In this case, 
Evdera meant lack of soldiers rather than lack of money. Much later, in 1321, 
Andronicus, trying to restore the defenses of the empire, was thinking in terms 
of an army of 2,000 horse to be stationed in Thrace and Macedonia, and 
another of 1,000 men in Asia Minor. !?? It was very difficult to maintain an 
independent foreign policy with such small armies. 


The Social Background 


The material resources of a state ultimately depend on the material and 
psychological strength of the people who make up the society. The Byzantine 
state of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century witnessed a progressive 
social disruption which sapped its resources. The gradual decline of imperial 
authority, primarily in Asia Minor but also, to a lesser extent, in the rest of the 
empire, inevitably had destructive repercussions on the lives of Byzantine 
subjects. Other historians have traced the growth of large ecclesiastical and 
secular domains in this period, a trend in itself indicative of the fragmentation 
of the empire. We are concerned here with the more general social background 
to the various political events of the period. 

The subjects of Andronicus’ empire suffered a number of devastating blows 
during the first twenty years of his reign. There were natural disasters, especially 
earthquakes. One occurred in June 1296 and another in August 1303.134 
They hit Thrace, Asia Minor, and Constantinople, whose inhabitants were 
suffering from other evils as well. In 1285 Thrace and Macedonia were under 
a triple threat from the pirates who ravaged the seacoasts, from the Tartars, 
and from the Vlachs, who were said to be contemplating an alliance with the 
Tartars.! ^? Andronicus transferred the inhabitants of the coasts to the interior, 
and ordered those living in the threatened areas to repair to the fortified towns. 

131. See the letters of Athanasios I, discussed below, Chapter VI, “The Cost of Byzantine 
Foreign Policy," and Appendix I. 
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The Vlachs were forcibly moved from Vizyé to the Asiatic coast of the 
Bosphorus. The transfer of the Vlach population took place in winter and thus 
gravely disrupted their cattle-based economy. After the Tartar danger had 
passed, Andronicus allowed the Vlachs and the inhabitants of the coasts to 
return to their old homes. His actions in this crisis indicate that although he 
was still able to control his subjects 1n Thrace, and even to safeguard their lives, 
he could only do so by the most temporary measures, and could do nothing to 
save their property. 

A few years later, during the Venetian-Genoese war, 1t was demonstrated 
that the emperor was quite incapable of protecting those of his subjects who 
had the misfortune to live near the coast or on the islands near the capital. 
The incursions of Stephen Uroš in Macedonia wrought even more extensive 
devastation. Andronicus himself admitted that “of the men and lands and 
chattels belonging to our empire, some were taken into miserable captivity, 
some were totally devastated and some were irreparably lost as spoils.” 1 39 

In Asia Minor, devastation and social dislocation reached their peak. 
Metochites’ two orations to Andronicus speak of the gradual destruction of the 
province, a destruction that Andronicus’ two visits there failed to arrest. 
'""Hpnuo0n ñ ‘Pœuüis,” “The land of the Romans has become deserted,” 
was a usual cry among contemporary Byzantine witnesses, and Pachymeres 
used it to describe what happened in Anatolia after the rebellion of 
Philanthropenos.! ^" Yet, whatever the troubles that had beset Asia Minor in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, it was during Michael [X’s unsuccessful 
campaign of 1302 that the real exodus of the population began. The first wave 
of refugees came after his retreat from Magnesia, in 1302. Michacl's army was 
followed by men, women and children “who paid for the preservation of their 
lives with a long march and much sorrow." They fled toward Pergamum in a 
senseless and disorganized flight. Some fell behind and were trampled by horses, 
or were left to die of cold while the others pressed on. Some took refuge in the 
relatively secure cities of Asia Minor, but most of them crossed the Hellespont 
to reach the coast of Thrace, “without means, without clothes and without 
food," abandoning their houses and their properties, “the creations of famous 
men." 

A second large wave of refugees, even greater than the first, came after the 
battle of Bapheus.! ^? They left Asia Minor, with what cattle they could bring 
along, and went to Constantinople. Most of them had lost some relative, all 
of them had lost hope, and they wandered in the streets of the city telling a tale 
of woe. As refugees, they had still much to suffer from the lack of interest on 
the part of their compatriots in the capital. In the correspondence of the 
Patriarch Athanasios I, wc find long and appalling descriptions of the lack of 
sympathy of the people of Constantinople for the refugees, who were left to 
dic of cold and hunger. 
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One factor among the many that combined to oppress the Byzantine popula- 
tion was the burdensome taxation imposed on the poorer elements of town 
and country. The peasants in particular were heavily taxed, as all our sources 
testify. The extent to which the central government benefited from these taxes 
is debatable, since this depended on the control the emperor exercised in each 
province at any given moment. It is very difficult to determine which taxes 
went to the imperial treasury and which were appropriated by provincial 
officials. The people of Thrace paid their taxes to the central government, 
both now and later. Of course, the proximity of Thrace to Constantinople 
facilitated the task of imperial officials who wanted the money to go to the 
treasury. It appears that at the time of Metochites embassy to Serbia, 
Macedonia also paid taxes which reached the imperial treasury.! ?? A few years 
later, at least after the Catalans had cut off communications between Constan- 
tinople and Macedonia (1305), western Greece became almost independent of 
the capital in every respect. 

The 10 percent tax on the pronoiai, which began as an extraordinary 
measure, was levied very frequently, and its burden was heavy on the 
paroikoi.!*? The Patriarch John XII made a formal complaint about the 
frequency of that tax. In 1301 taxes on the rural population increased to enable 
the emperor to meet the requirements of his Alan mercenaries.!*! The fate 
of the cultivator seemed to be to struggle with men and nature in order to 
raise his crop, and then to see most of the result of his labor disappear into the 
treasury of the pronoia-holders or the emperor. As Gregoras said, the peasants 
had to “work hard throughout their lives and to be worn down yearly by 
tax-collectors and tribute collectors."! *? | 

The taxes which fell on people other than peasants are less well documented. 
Venetian and Genoese documents indicate that there was an occupation tax on 
sailors, and there may have been a similar one on Jewish furriers and leather 
workers. There were import taxes levied on merchandise carried by Byzantine 
merchants or on Byzantine ships, and the state claimed part of the income of 
Byzantine shipowners who hired their vessels to the Italians. There were also 
purchase taxes levied on the corn sold by Venetians.! *? The patriarch John XII 
Kosmas complained in 1301 that “everything is sold for gold and silver [1.e. at 
a very high price] ; salt, necessary for life, is being taxed, and so is iron. And even 
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though he [the patriarch] has often requested that the just thing be done, he 
has been treated with contempt."!^^ The patriarch was, at this point, 
presenting Andronicus with a list of complaints which had to be satisfied before 
John XII would consent to return to his throne; 1n answer Andronicus appealed 
to the patriarch’s sense of public responsibility, in order to justify the heavy 
taxes. He explained that the needs of the state were great and that they could 
not be met without money. He himself was no lover of gold, he said, but other 
revenues had failed, and he needed money for the soldiers’ wages. He even 
called a treasury official (Aoyaptaotng) as a witness, and adduced examples 
of previous emperors who had solved similar problems by similar means. He 
promised to heed John’s future admonitions, and the patriarch was finally 
appeased. *? 

In this incident, John XII, playing the role of protector of the poor, was 
unfair to Andronicus who was not trying to enrich himself or his family. In 
this sense, he was one of the least selfish emperors, and both he and his son 
Michael would later use their private resources to finance the war against 
Bulgarians and Catalans. Andronicus was also right in telling the patriarch 
that other sources of revenue had disappeared, and in thus justifying his new 
taxes: the virtual loss of Asia Minor and the commercial concessions granted 
to the Italians had eliminated two important sources of revenue. However, the 
mere fact that Andronicus was acting out of necessity was not sufficient to 
justify his actions in the eyes of his harassed subjects, asked to finance foreign 
mercenaries whom they feared and hated. Their taxes were usually collected 
by the type of official whom they had come to regard as corrupt, and this too 
infuriated them. 

Contemporary accounts all agree that the calibre of imperial officials was 
very low, and that their reputation was even worse. Bribes were commonplace 
and essential for any dealings with officials. Honest men who would not, or 
poor men who could not, make gifts, had no hope of advancement.! *? Corrupt 
or rich men could aspire to honors and to greater wealth by reason of the 
money they put into the pockets of imperial officials. This happened in Asia 
Minor, where John Tarchaneiotes found that the best soldiers had lost their 
pronoiai to those who could afford to offer bribes.! ^" Athanasios I went to the 
root of the evil when he advised Andronicus to provide for his soldiers and deal 
personally with them instead of letüng his officials treat them dishonorably 
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and appropriate their property; then, said the patriarch, would the army obey 
and honor its emperor, then could he depend on his soldiers. Athanasios was 
scathing about "your nobles" who, he said, “‘devour the poor like bread." 
The comparison was apt for, as we shall see later, one of the great abuses of 
power by imperial officials concerned their dealings in the black market for 
corn. According to Athanasios, the salvation of Asia Minor depended primarily 
on the repentence of the people, and in the second place on the removal of 
corrupt officials. He implored Andronicus to send good worthy men to Asia 
Minor. Only then, he insisted, would that province become free and rich once 
again. *? 

The gradual emergence of the patriarch as the spokesman for the weak and 
humble and as the guardian of the state was one of the interesting developments 
of this period. Perhaps such a development was inevitable, given Andronicus' 
weak personality, attested by both major Greek historians of the period, and 
given also the difficulty of the times and the corruption of officials. John XII 
(1294—1303) and Athanasios I (1289-1293, 1303-1309) were bitter enemies in 
their lifetimes, but they both viewed the patriarchate as protecting the 
interests of the people. Athanasios especially, that tough, self-righteous, 
severely virtuous monk, whose strictness aroused the hatred of ecclesiastics and 
laymen in high places imposed his dominant personality on the emperor during 
his time in office.! ^? In his voluminous correspondence he returned again and 
again to what he considered an important aspect of his office, his role as the 
sole representative of the people to the emperor, his function as mediator 
between the oppressed subjects and the imperial officials. In return, the people 
of Constantinople gratefully recognized him as their protector, even their 
leader, and obeyed him on occasions where the imperial officials could hardly 
control them. 

Most of Athanasios’ letters were written during the second period of his 
patriarchate, although some belong to his first term Im office (October 14, 
1289-October 16, 1293). Gregoras reports that during this first term Athanasios’ 
main concern was with the internal corruption of the church: greedy 
monks seeking the patronage of the rich, or prelates residing in Constantinople 
and engaging in disruptive discussions while their sees were neglected. ^? But 
he was also very much concerned with the preservation of justice and with the 
morals of people in high places. His real influence in public life becomes 
apparent in this passage by Gregoras: “He was consumed by such a great and 
illustrious zeal against unjust men that not only the emperor's relatives but 
even his sons feared his [Athanasios] free and severe tongue and his reprimands 
more than they feared the emperor's commands. For his incorruptibility and 
the emperor's respect toward him made them all fear and respect him.” ?! His 
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great importance, both personal and in his role as patriarch, became clear 
during his second patriarchate (1303-1309), in circumstances of great danger 
for the empire. 


The first twenty years of Andronicus II's reign ended on a solemn note. 
The empire was poor, the army dispersed, and imperial authority was under- 
going a rapid fragmentation. À few bright tones relieved the generally gloomy 
picture. Good relations were at long last reestablished with Epirus, and Serbia 
was, for a moment, contained. But so weak was the empire that if any of its 
western enemies decided to launch a serious attack, they were not likely to 
meet with very effective resistence. As yet, the Byzantium of Andronicus II 
had clashed only once with a western power, and that only as an incident in the 
Venetian-Genoese war. But the next eight years were to be critical in the 
relations between Byzantium and the West, and crucial for the very survival 
of an orthodox Byzantine state. 


V 


Reaping the Whirlwind 


In the year 1302, dangerous forces pressed the Byzantine Empire on all sides, 
upsetting the precarious equilibrium which Andronicus II had tried to maintain 
in his diplomatic relations with the West. The Byzantines had suffered two 
major defeats in Asia Minor, and Andronicus’ efforts to preserve and reorganize 
that province had collapsed. He now had desperate need for help if he were 
to preserve even the small part of Anatolia still in Byzantine hands. But, 
unlike his father, he could not seek western help in the form of a crusade, 
assuming that he were so disposed. His renunciation of the union of the churches 
made ıt impossible for him to appeal to the papacy. Indeed, the West was, 
on the whole, hostile to Byzantium. Venice saw the peace of 1302 as only a 
temporary truce. The popes were still too involved in the internal European 
conflicts between Aragon and the Angevins to think about Byzantium very 
seriously; besides, Boniface VIII and Philip IV of France were engaged ina 
struggle for power over the control of the French clergy. Papal interest in the 
empire at this point was both small and negative. The house of Anjou-Naples 
had not yet quite abandoned its eastern ambitions, as had been proven by its 
involvement in the affairs of Corfu and Epirus.’ If Sicily were to be lost to the 
Angevins, as seemed increasingly probable, they might be expected to become 
more interested in the East. And as for Aragon, the peace negotiations of 
1293 had indicated that the Aragonese house too, especially its Sicilian branch, 
might be expected to join or even to mitiate an attack against the Byzantine 
Empire. 

In fact, what had kept Byzantium relatively free from western attacks in 
1282-1302 was the war between Aragon and the Angevins. As soon as this war 
ended, in 1302, it was to be expected that some of the released western forces 
would launch an attack against Byzantium. 

Surprisingly, the first western threat after 1302 came not from one of the 
claimants to the Byzantine throne, but from a body of Catalan mercenaries 
who had been fighting for the Aragonese in Sicily. The story of the Catalan 
expedition in the Byzantine Empire 1s strange and very complicated. Much 
has been written on it, but mostly by Italian and Spanish historians who were 
interested in the expedition from the viewpoint of the West. The most extensive 
and the best work on the subject has been done by the great Spanish historian, 
Antonio Rubió y Lluch. Several other writers have contributed studies, some 
good, some bad, but mostly inadequate. ^ The matter is fraught with controversy 


1. Hopf, Griechische Geschichte, pp. 334—335, 354—355. 

2. Instead of giving a detailed bibliography of the Catalan expedition here, I shall refer the 
reader to the bibliography, where the works of Antonio Rubió y Lluch, K. M. Setton, and 
William Miller are cited. Among the earlier contributions to the study of the Catalan campaign, 
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and tinged with the national pride of each historian. What follows is neither 
a detailed account of the Catalan expedition, nor a reopening of the various 
controversies regarding the moral or cultural contribution of the Catalans to 
the Byzantine Empire and to the Duchy of Athens which they held from 1311 
to 1388. Rather, it is an effort to discover the aims of the Catalan Company 
from the moment it left Sicily to the moment it left Thrace for Macedonia 
(1307). It is also a discussion of the aims of other westerners who, from time to 
time, sought to ally themselves to the Catalans. But primarily it is an account 
of the Byzantine policy toward the Catalans and toward the other powers with 
whom the Catalans were, or seemed to be allied. The Catalan expedition 
proved very costly to Byzantium, and the costs too should be described and 
assessed. 


The Peace of Caltabelotta 


The war for the domination of Sicily, which involved the royal houses of Anjou 
and Aragon, lasted intermittently for twenty years, from 1282 to 1302. After 
1293 there were sustained efforts on the part of the papacy to end the war, 
but the complexity of issues and interests made peace a difficult enterprise. In 
June 1295 Boniface VIII managed to persuade the major contending parties, 
Charles II of Anjou-Naples, James [I of Aragon, and Philip IV of France, to 
make peace. The treaty of Anagni, which in fact consisted of several separate 
peace treaties between the various parties, officially ended the war for Sicily. 
James II agreed to restore immediately to Charles II the parts of southern 
Italy which were held by the Aragonese, and Charles II agreed to give his 
daughter Blanche in marriage to James IJ, along with a substantial dowry. 
The king of France, Philip IV, and his brother, Charles of Valois, would 
renounce all their claims to the throne of Aragon. These claims went back to 
the time of Pope Martin IV, who had excommunicated Peter II of Aragon 
(1276-1285) because of his invasion of Sicily, and granted Aragon to Charles 
of Valois. The excommunication of the king of Aragon was also lifted in 1295. 
As for the island of Sicily, James promised that his officials would turn it over 
to the pope, at a time and in circumstances to be decided by Boniface VIII. 
There was, however, the possibility that the Sicilians might rebel; in such a 
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perhaps the most noteworthy is the work of Gustave Schlumberger, Expédition des Almugavares 
ou routiers Catalans en Orient de Pan 1302-1511 (Paris, 1902). The work of Francesco Giunta, 
Aragonesi e Catalani nel Mediterraneo, IT: La Presenza Catalana nel Levante dalle origini a Giacomo II 
(Palermo, 1959) places the Catalan expedition in the wider framework of Aragonese expansion 
in the Mediterranean, but does not study the expedition in any detail. An extensive bibliography 
on the Catalans can be found in the article of 5. Tramontana, “Per la storia della *Compagnia 
Catalana”? in Oriente," Nuova Rivista Storica, 46 (1962), 58-95, which otherwise is of very limited 
value, being full of inaccuracies of fact and interpretation. The article by Ignatius Burns, 
S.J., “The Catalan Company and the European Powers, 1305-1311," Speculum, 29 (1954), 
751-771, contributes very little. Among the works that we will not have occasion to note later, 
see Nicolae Iorga, “Ramon Muntaner et l’Empire byzantin,” Revue historique du Sud-est Européen, 
4 (1927), 355ff; Gustave Schlumberger, “Le sceau de la Compagnie des routiers Catalans à 
Gallipoli en 1305,” Comptes rendus de l’Académie des inscriptions et des belles lettres, (1925), pp. 
131-137. 
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case, James II would offer them no help, but neither would he fight against 
them, for, he said, he needed his forces to fight a possible war with Castile.? 
While James' sincerity in abandoning Sicily is still debatable, the implemen- 
tation of the part of the treaty of Anagni which concerned Sicily was quite 
different from what the pope expected. 

Muntaner describes in some detail the process of turning the island over to 
the pope. On a certain day, the officials of the king of Aragon announced that 
they were abandoning the castles they held in Sicily, and asked, in public, 
whether there was any papal official who would take over. Since the pope had 
not been informed of this action, no papal officials were in evidence; the 
Sicilian people took over on behalf of the infante Frederick, James Ils brother, 
and Frederick's officials then resumed command. Frederick was a son of the 
king of Aragon, Peter III, and he claimed Sicily from his mother Constance, 
the daughter of Manfred of Sicily.* He had no intention of abandoning his 
heritage; he was crowned Frederick III, king of Sicily, on May 3, 1296, and 
the war with the Angevins continued. Although Charles II of Naples and his 
son Robert had papal support in the struggle, they were unable to win. In 
1301 Boniface VIII asked Philip IV of France to help his Angevin relatives, 
rather as Urban IV had asked Louis IX to send Charles of Anjou to Sicily to 
help the papal forces (1264). Philip IV then sent his brother, Charles of Valois, 
with 4,000 soldiers, whose salaries were paid by the pope.? Charles of Valois, 
however, had no intention of fighting. He had good reasons to desire peace in 
Italy and Sicily, and so he saw himself as a mediator between Charles II and 
Frederick III. 

Charles of Valois wanted to end the Angevin-Sicilian war in order to pursue 
his eastern ambitions. Through his marriage to Catherine of Courtenay, in 
January 1301, he was now the main western claimant to the throne of 
Constantinople. In the marriage contract, Catherine had separated her rights 
to Constantinople and Namur from those to Courtenay. Her imperial rights 
and possessions went to Charles of Valois and to his heirs, whether of this 
marriage or a future one: in effect, though not in theory, her imperial title 
became transferred to Charles of Valois. Her rights to Courtenay, on the other 
hand, would devolve onto her own children by Charles of Valois, and 1f no 
children were born the titles would return to her family after Charles's death.? 
Charles of Valois, then, had legally recognized claims to the Byzantine Empire. 


3. Muntaner, chaps. clxxxiv-clxxxv. I am using the Catalan edition of Antonio de Bofarull, 
Cronica Catalana de Ramon Muntaner (Barcelona, 1860), and the English translation—not always 
accurate—of Lady Goodenough, The Chronicle of Munianer (London, 1921). Cf. Finke, Acta 
Aragonensia, III, no. 20; V. Salavert y Roca, “El tratado de Anagni y la expansion Mediterranea 
de la Corona de Aragon," Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragon, 5 (1952), 209—360, 
especially 249-260. 

4. Muntaner, chaps. clxxxiv, clxxxv; R. L. Wolff, “Mortgage and Redemption," pp. 56, 
70, and notes 22, 60. 

5. Muntaner, chap. cxcvii. 

6. January 28, 1301. A.N. J 167 no. 4. Philip IV confirmed it in March, 1301; A.N., JJ 38, 
no. 64. On the occasion of Charles's marriage, Philip IV gave him, Catherine, and their heirs, 
an annual gift of 100,000 livres tournois. In June 1310, he confirmed this in favor of Charles 
and Charles's heirs in perpetuity: A.N. JJ, vol. 46, fol. 18. 
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But he was a very dutiful brother, who rarely took a step without the consent 
of Philip IV. In 1302 both Philip IV and Boniface VIII extracted from 
Charles the promise that he would not lead an expedition to Constantinople 
before fighting in Sicily." The Sicilian expedition was a precondition of any 
help that Boniface and Philip might give him for the recovery of Constantinople. 

Charles of Valois realized the dangers inherent in the continuation of the 
war in Sicily. If he kept his army in Sicily for a long time, he ran the danger 
of remaining a titular emperor forever. Therefore, he offered both sides his 
good offices as mediator. His two envoys, Thibaut de Chepoy and Aimeric de 
Sus, carried out the negotiations, and their efforts and Charles's were rewarded 
with the conclusion of a peace treaty between Charles II and Frederick III at 
Caltabelotta on August 31, 1302.8 The treaty confirmed, more or less, the 
de facto possessions of the two opponents: Charles II kept his lands in southern 
Italy, while Frederick kept Sicily and promised to abandon his possessions in 
Calabria. The two enemies confirmed their new friendship by a marriage 
alliance: Frederick III married Eleanor, a daughter of Charles II. Four days 
after the conclusion of the peace of Caltabelotta, Frederick communicated its 
contents to the king of Aragon.” 

Like the Sicilian Vespers, which had started the Aragonese-Angevin war, the 
treaty of Caltabelotta was a turning point in the relations between the 
Byzantine Empire and the West. The armies of Charles of Valois, Frederick ITT, 
and the Angevins were now released for possible action in the East. Almost 
immediately, Charles of Valois tried to ensure the preponderance of his own 
claims to the Byzantine Empire. As far as the Angevins were concerned, there 
was no problem: on March 11, 1302, Charles of Valois and Charles IT of 
Naples renewed the treaty of Viterbo, which had been concluded in 1267 
between Charles of Anjou and Baldwin II of Constantinople, and which had 
provided for the conquest of Byzantium.! ? On September 26, 1302, Charles of 
Valois and Frederick III concluded an agreement which discussed Charles’s 
proposed expedition against Constantinople. Charles’s aim was to ensure not 
only the tolerance, but also the active help of Sicily in this enterprise. In the 
document, Frederick III professed great love for Charles of Valois, and 
promised to help his expedition with twenty galleys and two hundred knights, 
all equipped at Frederick’s own expense. This force would stay in the Romania 


7. A.N. J 164A, no. 11: Charles of Valois promises to go to the help of Charles I] of Italy, 
to return as soon as possible, and not to depart for Constantinople without Philip IV's per- 
mission. Cf. Du Cange and Buchon, Histoire de Constantinople (1826), I1, 333; H. Moranvillé, 
"Les projets de Charles de Valois sur l'Empire de Constantinople," BEC 51 (1890), 63-86; 
A.N. J 164A, no. 11: Charles of Valois promises that he will not embark on his ‘‘crusade”’ 
against Constantinople without Philip [V’s permission (1301). Cf. Muntaner, chap. cxcvii; 
also, Philip IV's expenses in B.N., lat. 9783, fol. 115 ro. 

8. Michele Amari, La guerra del vespro Siciliano, 9th edition (Milan, 1886), II, 462ff. The 
Florentine historian Giovanni Villani entitled his chapter discussing the peace of Caltabelotta 
“Come messer Carlo di Valos passò in cicilia per fare guerra per lo re Carlo, e fece ontosa pace": 
Cronica de Giovanni Villani, ed. F. Gherardi Dragomanni, II (Florence, 1845), 54. See also Carlos 
de Caldas, El Tratado de Caltabelotta (Barcelona, 1943). 

9. Finke, Acta Aragonensia, II, no. 81, September 4, 1302. 

10. Du Cange, Histoire de Constantinople (1657), Chartes, pp. 44-45 (summary in the edition 
of 1826, I1, 335). 
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for four months, and, if the war were not finished by then, for a further four 
months. Frederick even envisaged the possibility of personally joining Charles's 
forces; in such a case, he would add to his previous contribution ten ships and 
four hundred knights. Finally, he promised “that we will conclude no treaty 
with Andronicus... unless the said Lord Charles has previously made peace 
with him."!! 

It is not surprising that a member of the Aragonese royal family should be 
willing to abandon the old ties of his house with the empire, ties already 
loosened by Andronicus’ abandonment of the union between the churches. It 
is more surprising that Frederick who, in 1293, had had aspirations to the 
Byzantine throne, should now appear to assist so complacently the ambitions 
of Charles of Valois in the East. In fact, the events taking place in Frederick's 
immediate entourage at the same time suggest that Frederick was consciously 
misleading Charles of Valois. 

In his wars against the Angevins, Frederick had made use of a well-organized, 
valiant group of Catalan mercenaries under the command of Roger de Flor. 
Roger de Flor is a very interesting figure, one of the many soldiers of fortune 
to whom the expansion of Europe eastward had offered great opportunities for 
advancement. He was, however, a better soldier and of a more flexible char- 
acter than most. He was the son of a German soldier, a falconer of Frederick II 
Hohenstaufen, who had died in the battle of Tagliacozzo. When Roger was a boy 
of eight, he caught the fancy of a sergeant of the military-monastic order of the 
Templars, who took him aboard his ship. The boy apparently loved the sea, and 
became an able and valiant sailor. When the Egyptians besieged Acre in 1291, 
Roger was already a well-known member of the Templar order. During the siege, 
hecarried away in hisshipsseveral nobles and women, and a substantial treasure. 
Later, when he was accused of withholding part of the treasure from the Grand 
Master of the Templars, he abandoned the order and fled. At first he offered 
his services to Robert of Anjou-Naples, but when Robert indicated that he 
was not interested, Roger de Flor, hisship, and his men Joined Frederick of Sicily. 
Soon he became the commander of a company of Catalans and Aragonese, and 
they all fought valiantly in Italy.!^ With the end of the Angevin-Aragonese 
war, both Roger and Frederick III found themselves in an embarrassing 
situation. The Templars still wanted to bring Roger to justice, and now that 
Frederick had made his peace with the papacy he would have to surrender 
Roger. Also, mercenary companies which were an asset in time of war became 
a terrible liability in peacetime. They knew only one trade, war, and they 
were used to living off the spoils. When there was no war to fight, what would 
such an organized, martial group do? Frederick was apprehensive. So, after 
the conclusion of the peace of Caltabelotta, Roger de Flor had good reason to 
leave the Kingdom of Sicily, and Frederick was no less eager to see him go. 

Roger's thoughts turned to the East once again; he had had some experience 


11. A.N. J 510, no. 18 (Vidimus of Philip IV, December, 1313); Du Cange, Histoire de Con- 
stantinople (1657), Chartes, p. 43. The edition of 1826, II, 335, gives only a summary of the 
document. Cf. Dade, Versuche, p. 76. 

12. Muntaner, chap. cxciv, 
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there when he was with the Templars, and he claimed that he could speak 
Greek. After the peace of Caltabelotta, he sent messengers to Andronicus II, 
offering to help the empire against its Turkish enemies.!^ According to the 
Byzantine sources, the emperor was only too happy to receive the overtures of 
a man who was reputed to be “full of martial spirit”: The emperor, who had 
already started to hire foreigners because of necessity, seized [Roger's] message 
as though it were an unexpected gift."! ^ Andronicus accepted Roger's pro- 
posals, and offered four months’ pay for the Catalans. Roger was to have the 
title of megas dux, and to marry Maria, the daughter of John Asen of Bulgaria, 
and the emperor’s niece.!? 

The Catalans seem to have misinterpreted the significance of the emperor’s 
offer. Muntaner wrote that the office of megas dux entitled its holder to all the 
islands and seacoasts of the Romania: “And grand duke is a title which means 
the same as prince and lord over all the soldiers of the empire, with authority 
over the admiral; and all the islands of Romania are subject to him, and also 
all the places on the seacoasts." Muntaner misunderstood the functions of the 
megas dux and interpreted them in the inappropriate terms of western 
feudalism. The office of megas dux in the thirteenth century could be both an 
honorary title and an effective command. It must have been a coveted title, 
since it was seventh in the hierarchy of court offices, and Andronicus probably 
meant to confer only the honorary title upon Roger de Flor. In itself, the honor 
done to a westerner aroused the anger of the Byzantines, and on June l, 
1305, the emperor had to defend his action; he responded to criticism by 
reminding his subjects that Michael VIII too had given the title of megas dux 
to an Italian, Licario. In any case, even if Andronicus had meant Roger de 
Flor to exercise the effective powers of a megas dux, these did not include the 
command of the islands and the coastal areas, as Muntaner thought. The best 
source on titles and offices of the Palaeologan period, Codinus Curopalates, 
gives this description of the ofhce of megas dux: “the megas dux is the com- 
mander of all the naval forces, just as the megas domestikos is the commander- 
in-chief of all the armed forces."'! ° 

To the emperor who hired them, the Catalans seemed no more than another 
lot of mercenaries who, like the Alans, were to help save Asia Minor. Yet from 

13. Muntaner, chaps. cxcix, cc; Pachymeres, II, 394-395; Gregoras, I, 220ff; Finke, Acta 
Aragonensia, II, no. 431; Dolger, Regesten, nos. 2252, 2258. 

14. Pachymeres, II, 395: ó pévrot ye Baaraedc Sta civ Gvàykxnv àpEGusvog HSN Eevotpogeiv we Eppatov 
äpréber tò oúónBana, cf. Gregoras, I, 220. 

15. Pachymeres, II, 395—397; Gregoras, I, 218-219; Muntaner, chap. cc. 

16. Codinus Curopalates, De officialibus palatii Constantinopolitani et de officiis magnae ecclesiae 
liber, ed. E. Bekker (Bonn, 1839), p. 28. The passage from Muntaner, chap. cxcix, reads: “E 
magaduch es tal offici, que vol aytant dir com princep senyor de tots los soldaus del emperi, 
e que haja a fer sobrer almirall, e que totes les illes sien sotsmeses de la Romania a ell, e encara 
los llochs de les marines." Only four men are known to have held this office during the reign of 
Andronicus II, and three of them were Catalans: Roger de Flor, Berengar d'Entenga and Ferran 
Ximenes de Arenos. In 1321 he conferred this dignity on Syrgiannes, a Byzantine of Cuman 
extraction. On the office of megas dux, see Rodolphe Guilland, ‘Études de titulature et de 
prosopographie byzantines. Les chefs de la marine byzantine: drongaire de la flotte, grand 
drongaire de la flotte, mégaduc,” BZ, 44 (1951), 221—240, and Ernst Stein, “Untersuchungen 
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the beginning the decision to accept the Catalan offers must have been 
recognized as the change in policy which it was. It was the first time that 
Andronicus II asked western Europeans into his empire to help him fight the 
Turks. Surely, this was a great departure from his earlier policy of trying to 
organize internally the defense of Asia Minor. Furthermore, the imperial 
treasury was really almost empty. Yet Andronicus was willing to promise 
Roger a substantial sum of money; when the Catalans arrived, he had to 
withhold the salaries of the palace employees in order to find money to pay 
them. " He would have done better to heed the advice of the eleventh-century 
writer Kekaumenos, or of his own contemporary, Thomas Magister, both of 
whom advised very strongly against using foreign mercenaries, and especially 
against spoiling them with high titles and large salaries.! * Despite Andronicus’ 
natural disinclination to use western forces, all the sources make it clear that 
he was pushed into this decision by the disastrous situation in Asia Minor. 

After the battle of Bapheus, Michael IX and his army had retreated to 
Pegae, and Anatolia was left virtually undefended. Reports of disaster came 
daily from every part of Asia Minor. In Bithynia, Mysia, Phrygia, and Lydia 
only the cities had remained in the hands of the Byzantines, and they were 
desperate for help. Brusa and Nicaea lived in a state of siege. Only the coasts 
were still relatively safe, but the Turks had begun building ships to attack the 
islands of Chios, Samos, Rhodes, and even the Cyclades. The Ottomans had 
carried their invasions to the north of Asia Minor, across the Bosphorus from 
Constantinople, “as if the emperor had been asleep or not alive" (Gonep 
ónvórttovtoc Daci éog ñ uñ CHvtoc); Constantinople itself was apprehensive, 
since only a narrow stretch of water separated it from the Turks.1? Thus, 
Andronicus was reduced to the only measure he had not yet tried, hiring 
western mercenaries. It is quite clear that he expected the Catalans to achieve 
fast and magnificent results. | 

The motivations and involvement of Frederick III in the Catalan expedition 
are somewhat more difficult to understand. Certainly, Roger de Flor reached 
his decision to offer his services to Andronicus after consultation with 
Frederick. But at first, the king of Sicily did not send the Catalans to conquer 
the Byzantine Empire. His only help to the Catalans consisted of ships to 
transport them, and some money and food for each soldier. Trying to ensure 
himself against papal blame for letting Roger escape the justice of the Templars, 
Frederick “asked [Roger] to provide for his journey in such a manner that he 
[Frederick] would not be blamed." ^? 

Some historians have been inclined to think that from the outset the Catalans 

17. Pachymeres, II, 396—397; Gregoras, I, 222-223. 

18. Kekaumenos, Z:patnywóv and Nov@etntixov, ed. B. Wassiliewsky and V. Jernstedt, in 
Cecaumeni Strategicon et incerti scriptoris de oficii libellus (Petropoli, 1896), p. 95. In his Hepi Baorksiac 
Thomas Magister advised Andronicus never to use foreign mercenaries, who were primarily 
interested in their own profit and were always ready to abandon the Byzantines when the 
fortunes of war went against them (an allusion to the behavior of the Alans at the battle of 
Apros?): Magne, Patrologia Graeca, CXLV, cols. 460, 461, 464. 

19. Pachymeres, II, 388, 410, 412, 413, 391, 398; Muntaner, chap. ccii. 


20. Muntaner, chap. cxcix: “li pregava que hi provelus en tal manera, que ell [Frederick] 
ne fos sens blasme." Cf. chap. cc, and Pachymeres, II, 396-397. 
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were allied to forces hostile to the empire and that they left Sicily as part of a 
crusading army. The possibility has even been raised that the Catalans were 
the force promised by Frederick III to Charles of Valois, and so that they 
constituted the first “crusading” contingent to be sent to the Romania.?! 
But there 1s no reason to suppose this, and in fact the sequence of events seems 
to suggest that a different policy should be attributed to Frederick. If the 
sources are correct, Roger's offer to Andronicus II took place immediately 
after the peace of Caltabelotta, which was signed on August 31. So, when 
Frederick II promised his help to Charles of Valois, on September 26, he knew 
that he would soon have in the Romania an army composed of men who were 
still his vassals, who had fought for him, and whose leader was faithful enough 
to request Frederick's permission before placing himself and his troops under 
foreign command. Yet not a word was said about this in the agreement of 
September 26, 1302. In September 1302 Frederick III was playing a waiting 
game. He certainly had not taken the initiative in sending the Catalans to the 
East: the sources all agree that the initiative belonged to Roger de Flor. But 
Frederick said nothing to Charles of Valois about the expedition, because he 
was retaining a diplomatic weapon: in the event of an attack on Constantinople 
led by Charles of Valois, Frederick would be able to claim a substantial 
reward, backed by the Catalan force already in the Empire. But not until 
October 1303 is there any sign of Frederick III or James II planning to use 
the Catalans to conquer the Byzantine Empire. 


The Catalan Campaign 


"In September of the second indiction, the city of Constantine had the 
misfortune to see the Latin Roger, who came with seven ships of his own, and 
others belonging to the Catalans and the Almugavars, whose number was 
eight thousand."^^ Roger de Flors army arrived at Constantinople in 
September 1303. It was made up of Catalans, Aragonese, and men from 
Calabria and Sicily. The exact size of the army varies in the sources. Muntaner, 
surely the most trustworthy source in this matter, speaks of 1,500 cavalry, 
4,000 Almugavars and 1,000 foot, plus the various oarsmen who manned the 
ships. Most of these people, says Muntaner, had their wives or mistresses and 
their children with them. Pachymeres gives a total figure of 8,000 men, while 
Gregoras reduces the figure to 2,000.2 ° 


21. Dade, Versuche, pp. 79ff; Tramontana, "Compagnia Catalana," pp. 78-80; Giunta, 
Aragonesi e Catalani, 11, 163-167. 

22. Pachymeres, II, 393. The company led by Roger de Flor is usually called the ‘Catalan 
Company” because most of its members had come from Catalonia. However, the army also 
included men from other parts of Spain, and from Italy and Sicily. The most distinguishing and 
effective part of the army was made up of the Almugavars, that is, lightly armed infantry 
recruited in Spain—hence the Hispano-Arabic name 'Almugavar." The Almugavars had been 
in Italy and Sicily from the time of Peter III, fighting in his wars, and they were considered 
among the most efficient mercenary groups of the Middle Ages. See the small book of Ferran 
Soldevila, Els Almogavers (Barcelona, 1952). 

23. Pachymeres, II, 393; Gregoras, I, 220; Muntaner, chap. cci; Dade, Versuche, p. 81. The 
date of the arrival of the Catalans at Constantinople has been established by Caro, 
"Chronologie," 115-116, 124, and has since been accepted by Dade, Rubió y Lluch, and most 
other good historians. Tramontana, “Compagnia Catalana," pp. 78-80, still adheres to the 
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The arrival of the army at the capital of the Byzantine Empire was marred 
by the first of many unpleasant incidents attending the Catalan expedition. 
Before leaving Sicily, Roger de Flor had borrowed money (20,000 hyperpyra) 
from some Genoese merchants of Pera, and he had also hired from them ships 
to transport him and his men to the Romania. Roger named the emperor as 
guarantor for this loan. When the Catalans appeared in Constantinople, the 
Genoese asked them to repay the loan. The Catalans appealed to the emperor 
to mediate, but before the imperial envoy could interfere, a quarrel broke out 
which soon acquired the dimensions of a small-scale war. Some Genoese, led 
by a certain Roso da Finar, came as far as the palace of the Blachernai in their 
pursuit of the Catalans. As casualties mounted—although Muntaner's figure 
of 3,000 Genoese dead is certainly exaggerated—Andronicus intervened. He 
asked the Catalans not to pillage the Genoese quarters: “‘If they sack Pera, the 
empire is destroyed, for the Genoese have much of our property and of that 
of our barons and other people of our empire.” 2“ This first quarrel between 
Catalans and Genoese in the empire arose out of incidental problems; soon, 
however, relations between the two would become very strained. 

The Catalan army spent their first Byzantine winter in Cyzicus, on the Asia 
Minor coast of the Sea of Marmora. In the spring of 1304, they and the Alan 
mercenaries began their campaign in Asia Minor.*° The years 1303 and 1304 
were characterized by internal disagreements among the Catalans, and were 
marred by some unpleasantness with the Alan mercenaries and the Greek 
troops under Maroules. Even at the beginning of their campaign, the Catalans 
showed an incomplete loyalty to the empire, for they were ever ready to plunder 
Asia Minor for money, horses, or food. Still, the campaign of 1304 was successful, 
the Turks were defeated, and the inhabitants of the Greek fortified towns, 
especially Philadelphia, asked for the support of the Catalans. The Turks 
abandoned the siege of Philadelphia and fled. Two other Catalan leaders 
joined Roger de Flor late in the summer. Ferran de Ahones, the commander 
of the fleet, came to Anea (Ani), south of Ephesus, to meet Roger. About 
twelve days later another of the Catalan leaders who had remained in Sicily 
arrived at Ephesus. This was Berengar de Rocafort, a more than usually nasty, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous man, whom Roger immediately made seneschal 
of the Catalan host. Rocafort had refused to surrender the forts he held in 
Calabria, as he should have done according to the provisions of the treaty of 
Caltabelotta, and consequently his relations with Frederick III of Sicily were 


very uneasy. ^? 
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By August 1304 the Catalans had achieved a certain amount of success in 
Asia Minor, and at the same time they had had the first serious troubles with 
their hosts. The Catalan source claims that the army became discontented 
because the Byzantines broke their contract and discontinued payment of the 
salaries of the army.” On the other side, the story is longer and more con- 
vincing. Pachymeres wrote in great detail, citing specific names and cases, of 
the constant depredations of the Catalans in the Anatolia thev had come to 
liberate. And, surely, the composition of the Catalan company made it virtually 
unavoidable that they should displease their employers: the Catalans were a 
totally self-interested body of soldiers, who could not be expected to have any 
loyalty to Andronicus, but who could be expected to be greedy. Philadelphia, 
Pyrgion, and Ephesus were plundered, and their inhabitants were indiscrim- 
inately tortured so that they would surrender their money. Roger de Flor 
assembled a fleet which ravaged Chios, Lesbos, and Lemnos, seeking booty. 
The city of Magnesia was besieged because the people refused to succumb to 
Roger’s demands for money.^* Despite this flagrant disloyalty toward 
Andronicus, however, it does not seem likely at this point that either Roger de 
Flor or his army had any plans to attack the empire. Roger may have had 
vague dreams of keeping Asia Minor for himself: his trip through Asia Minor, 
his reluctance to leave it, his request in early January 1305 that he be granted 
the “Kingdom of Anatolia” all point at this direction. ^? 

Meanwhile, it was becoming clear to Andronicus that the remedy he had 
offered to Anatolia was almost worse than the disease. In August 1304, he 
recalled Roger de Flor and his army to Europe, ostensibly to help his son 
Michael IX, who was in Thrace campaigning against the Bulgarian, Theodore 
Svetoslav. Roger answered the call only after his siege of Magnesia had failed. 
Muntaner, taking the Catalan side, considered the recall ill-advised, and 
hinted that it was due to Michael IX's jealousy at Roger’s spectacular success. ?? 
In fact, Michael was less than enthusiastic about having to cope with Roger 
de Flor in Thrace: he told Andronicus that his Anatolian soldiers could not 
be trusted to behave properly if they were asked to cooperate with the Catalan 
army which had plundered their homeland.?! Roger too voiced concern at 
being asked to leave the “Kingdom of Anatolia" before all its cities and forts 
had been delivered from the Turks. But even during his stay in Asia Minor 
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the area had once more fallen into anarchy. The Turks overran the country- 
side, a Bulgarian vagabond appeared, had some small success, and faded out 
of the scene. The Alans left the Catalan host, preferring death to Roger de 
Flor, as they said.?^ The combination of all these things forced Andronicus 
to recall Roger de Flor. If the emperor had retained any illusions about the 
possible success of the Catalans, he would not have gambled the safety of 
Asia Minor for a Bulgarian campaign which was not, after all, nearly as vital 
to the empire. 

Roger de Flor and his army returned from Asia Minor in late August 1304. 
According to Pachymeres, Roger de Flor did not return to Constantinople, but 
instead occupied the peninsula of Gallipoli, which is strategically very 
important and also easy to defend once one has control of the fortifications. 
At the same time, the Catalan fleet appeared at Madytos, near the southern 
tip of the peninsula. The peninsula was occupied by a fait accompli, and only 
later did Andronicus II “allow” the Catalans to remain there. If he thought 
that in this way he could keep them out of Thrace and so out of trouble, he 
grossly underestimated the strategic position of the peninsula; from Gallipoli, 
the Catalans could launch attacks against any part of Thrace, and then return 
to their virtually impregnable stronghold. Muntaner tells the story somewhat 
differently: he claims that Roger did indeed come to Constantinople, and 
that it was Andronicus who told him to stay with his army in Gallipoli. *? 
But it is difficult to believe that the emperor was so lacking in common sense. 
The occupation of Gallipoli by the Catalans, coming as it did after the failure 
of their Anatolian campaign, was one more dramatic indication of the 
deterioration in the relations between the Byzantines and their mercenaries. 
Meanwhile, developments in Europe would change the character and the 
aims of the Catalan campaign. 


Soon after the departure of the Catalans for Constantinople, both James II 
of Aragon and his brother, Frederick III of Sicily, began to dream of conquest. 
Neither had enough money, or indeed the intention, of attacking the Byzantine 
Empire with his own army. But since there was already an army on Byzantine 
soil, both James and Frederick thought of using it in order to conquer the 
empire for themselves. It was quite natural for Frederick III to preserve his 
connection with Roger de Flor, the man who had fought for him; it is more 
suspicious that James of Aragon should wish to keep in contact with the 
Catalans. A curious document of October 30, 1303, indicates that there was an 
early connection between James II and the leaders of the Catalan Company. 
This document contains James’s answer to some proposals put forth by Roger 
de Flor and Berengar d'Entenga, another of the Catalan leaders, who left for 
Constantinople a year after Roger. These proposals must have been put forth 
before Roger's departure for the Levant. Roger and Berengar seem to have 
promised to persuade Andronicus to help James II with money and ships for 
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the conquest of Sardinia.** In return, James II promised the two men to 
help them in anything they needed. The document is curious, because Roger 
de Flor must have been well aware of the fact that Andronicus II was in no 
position to help even himself, let alone anyone clsc.?? Why then this pre- 
posterous promise to try for Byzantine help? Probably, James II, and Roger, 
and Entença were merely trying to preserve their connection with one another, 
and this document, in a way, made the two Catalan leaders almost into 
Aragonese envoys to the court of Constantinople. 

James and Frederick became further involved in the affairs of the Catalans 
in 1304. An anonymous writer, who clearly reflected the Sicilian viewpoint, 
relates that a short while after Roger’s arrival in Constantinople, some Catalans 
returned to Sicily as messengers, complained to Frederick that the emperor 
refused either to pay his soldiers or to let them go back to Italy, and that they 
had to resort to force 1n order to find food. If Frederick sent some ships, they 
said, the Catalans could be easily aroused against Andronicus, and the empire 
would be conquered. Frederick then began to consider the possibility of 
conquering Bvzantium. 

Sometime in the early summer of 1304 (before July), Frederick wrote to 
Pope Benedict XI that he desired to fight the enemies of the Catholic faith, 
for the honor of the church and for the love of Charles of Valois. Frederick 
then requested—-and received—-the pope's permission to send to the Byzantine 
Empire a fleet of ten ships, under the command of his half-brother Sancho of 
Aragon. Sancho's objective would be to make war on Andronicus, as far as 
possible, and especially to conquer and hold the islands of the Romania. 
Sancho would also try to judge the extent of the Catalans’ disaffection with 
Andronicus, and if he found them ready to rebel he would help them conquer 
Constantinople “to the honor of the Roman church and of Charles, the son 
[sic] of the king of France." In his letter to the pope, Frederick also produced 
the statement that this occupation of the Greek islands might be a first blow 
against Egypt: if the Catholics held these islands, they could boycott Egyptian 
commerce and thus undermine the economic and political strength of the 
Egyptians. The Venetian Marino Sanudo Torsello was. to develop this idea 
of a boycott into a consistent plan for the conquest of Egypt in 1306 and later. ?9 
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Sancho of Aragon and his ships arrived in the Romania in the spring of 1305.77 
While Frederick was holding discussions with Benedict XI, he also acquainted 
his brother, James II of Aragon, with his new plans. Sometime before July 
1304 he sent Roger de Lluria to Tortosa, to inform James that he wanted to 
conquer the Byzantine Empire, and to ask whether James would advise this 
course of action.?? James's reply was rather cautious: “since the affair of the 
Romania is full of doubt and uncertainty, we cannot give you proper advice." 
But should Frederick decide to go to war with Byzantium, and should he ask 
for Aragonese help, James promised to help the enterprise.?? This reply seems 
surprisingly evasive. It 1s hardly possible tbat James really was not interested 
in Frederick’s possible conquests; if only as the head of the senior branch of the 
Aragonese royal house, he should have shown more interest. Perhaps, James II 
was building up his links with the Catalans, behind Frederick’s back; his 
negotiations with Berengar d’Entença support this conclusion. In the meantime, 
James wanted to discourage Frederick from taking unilateral action against 
Byzantium, and was trying to ensure that he himself would not be left out. 
One of the tantalizing problems about the early plans and allegiances of the 
Catalan Company revolves around the person of Berengar d'Entenga. If 
the nature of Berengar's allegiances in the summer of 1304 were known, the 
positions of James II, Frederick III, and perhaps Roger de Flor in regard to 
the question of the conquest of the Byzantine Empire could be clarified. 
Unfortunately, reports of Berengar d’Entenga’s activities are confusing, and 
this confusion seems to reflect the as yet unclear position of all parties. In June 
1304 Berengar d'Entenga was preparing to leave Sicily for the East, thus 
fulfilling his agreement with Roger de Flor. Before he left, he had become 
involved in negotiations with James II of Aragon. He had talked with. Roger 
de Lluria, Frederick's emissary to James, and, on June 20, 1304, he acknowl- 
edged the receipt of certain letters written by James. In this letter to James, 
Entenga said twice that he was leaving for the Romania “per cumplir lo dit 
manament"—''to execute your said orders." But Entença considered those 
orders too serious to repeat in a letter. An anonymous Sicilian source claims 
that Entenca was sent to find out whether Andronicus had 1n fact broken his 
promises to the Catalans, and whether the mercenaries were ready for a 
rebellion—in other words, he was to investigate and establish whether there 
was cause and possibility of war between the Catalans and Byzantium.^" 
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Berengar d'Entenca then promised to do his best to fulfill the king’s commands 
in this affair; he pledged himself to the king’s service and promised to labor 
for James’ benefit.*! 

So far, then, it appears that Entença was leaving for Constantinople as an 
emissary of James II, totally committed to his service— Dade, in fact, rather 
adopts this position; yet things are not quite so clear. Did Entença recognize 
James II as his sovereign? In the letter under discussion, he offered James 
"greetings with humble kissing of hands and with full reverence and honor, 
as to a natural seigneur” (“saluts ab homil besament de mans e ab tota reverencia 
e honor com a senyor natural’). Near the end of the letter, however, he also 
pledged himself to work for “the salvation and prosperity of the great lord, 
King Frederick III" (“la salut e prosperitat del alt senyor rey en Frederic 
terc"). Also, Pachymeres tells us that when Entença was in the Byzantine 
Empire, and finally consented to take an oath of fealty to Andronicus, he 
named Frederick III—not James I]—as his liege lord.** If Pachymeres’ 
choice of words (“‘@pOdoacg opKnoetc... rpó&au" “he had just sworn his oath 
to Frederick") has any real meaning, it suggests that Frederick had asked 
Entença to reaffirm his homage just before leaving for the Romania, as 
Frederick was to do later, with the infante of Mallorca Ferran, who went 
east as Frederick’s personal representative and leader of the Catalan Company. 

While, then, the exact position of Entença in relation to James II and 
Frederick III cannot be established, his activities in 1304 illustrate two 
developments: Frederick III was seriously thinking of using the Catalans to 
conquer the Byzantine Empire, and James II was seriously trying to build 
up his own links with the leaders of the Catalan Company. Thus, if Roger de 
Flor had gone to the empire on his own initiative and at the subsequent 
invitation of the Byzantines, Entença went at the invitation of Roger de Flor, 
and with the consent of both Frederick III and James II; he left Sicily in 
September 1304 and arrived at Gallipoli in October. Andronicus II was so 
far out of touch with these developments, that he did not at first know whether 
Entença had been properly invited.** 

The arrival of Berengar d'Entença in the Byzantine Empire produced, or 
precipitated, a change in the relations of the Catalans to the empire. The 
Catalans became more ambitious and intransigent, perhaps because thev were 
told of Sancho of Aragon's projected expedition, and were assured of the 
support of the kings of Sicily and Aragon. This support, however, was as yet 
cautious, because at the same time Charles of Valois was preparing his own 
"crusade" against Constantinople, and was seeking the cooperation of all the 
interested princes. Berengar d'Entenga himself showed from the beginning 
that he had not come to Byzantium as a friend. He did not immediately go to 
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Constantinople. Instead, he stayed at Gallipoli, and received imperial 
emissaries who were trying to make him take an oath of allegiance to Androni- 
cus. His whole behavior was a calculated insult to the Byzantines. On his way 
to Gallipoli, he had stolen an imperial ship, manned by Monemvasiots, and 
he had also forced a Venetian ship to give him wheat. He apologized to Venice, 
but not to Byzantium. Before consenting to appear at Constantinople, he 
demanded a hostage, Andronicus’ son John. Despite these insults, Andronicus 
eventually agreed to all of Entença conditions, loaded him with gifts, and, on 
December 25, 1304, gave him the title of megas dux with the understanding 
that Roger de Flor would be promoted to caesar. ^* 

The investiture of Entenga as megas dux was the climax of a series of events 
which occurred during the autumn of 1304 and proved that Andronicus II 
had to deal with increasing hostility on the part of his mercenaries. In the 
autumn of 1304 Roger de Flor asked for money for his army. Money was hard 
to find, and Andronicus imposed a new tax on crops, the ottókpi0ov (sito- 
krithon), demanded one third of the revenues of the pronoiai of the West, 
and even tried to fool the Catalans with debased coins.^? The Catalans, 
especially angered by this last measure, raided Thrace and then resumed 
negotiations with Andronicus. At the end of October 1304 they asked for 
300,000 hyperpyra. Andronicus could not possibly pay, and even Roger 
realized the enormity of the demand. The presence of Berengar d’Entença 
made things more difficult for the Byzantines, for he was a greedy man, and 
his arrival had strengthened the Catalan army by 300 horsemen and 1,000 
foot.^? Andronicus II found himself in a position similar to that of Alexius I 
at the time of the first crusade. Alexius had asked for a small, more or less 
disciplined body of soldiers to help him deal with the Turks—a body similar 
to that given him by the count of Flanders.^" He received the unruly, self- 
indulgent multitudes of the first crusade. 

Andronicus II complained to the Catalans that he had asked for 500 knights 
and 1,000 foot to fight the Turks, “and not that you should collect and bring 
such a multitude."^? But he was not in a position to support his arguments 
with force. Thus he was obliged to accept the services of Berengar d'Entenga. 
On his appointment as megas dux on December 25, 1304, Entença took an 
oath of fealty to the emperor, and swore to be a friend of his friends and an 
enemy of his enemies, saving his liege homage to Frederick III.*? 

It appears that the Byzantines still regarded the Catalans as an isolated 
problem—although a very unpleasant and expensive one, and they continued 
to deal with the demands of the Catalans on a day-to-day basis. It was the 
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Genoese of Pera who first realized how very dangerous the situation had 
become. In the late summer or early autumn of 1304, the post arriving from 
Genoa brought disquieting information: a great fleet was being prepared in 
Sicily, to invade the empire during the coming spring, and Sancho of Aragon 
with a smaller fleet was on his way. ‘The Genoese reported this to Andronicus, 
and added that Roger de Flor and his army were behaving like spies, not like 
allies of the Emperor, and already they were in secret contact with the 
Sicilians. In time, said the Genoese, the Catalan army would form an overt 
alliance with the Sicilians, and all together they would attack the Byzantine 
Empire.?? This information, as reported by Pachymeres, was surprisingly 
accurate. Genoese spies must have followed very closely the diplomatic moves of 
Frederick IIT. 

Having presented their information to Andronicus II, the Genoese of Pera 
then offered to help the empire with money and ships. Their plan consisted of 
a preventive attack on Roger and the Sicilian fleet: Byzantines and Genoese 
would requisition Roger’s boats, and Andronicus would prepare fifty ships of 
his own to match fifty ships armed by the Genoese. Then, the combined fleet 
would intercept the Sicilian naval forces. This was the first and most positive 
effort of the Genoese of Byzantium to help the empire against those who would 
soon become its most dangerous enemies, but Andronicus politely rejected 
their advances. Although he had been concerned enough to recall the Catalans 
from Asia Minor, he was still negotiating with them, and was not ready to 
provoke a real fight. The Genoese then started to prepare their own defenses. 
They surrounded their quarter with a deep moat, which they tried to fill with 
sea water for greater security. They brought machines which threw stones and 
arrows (retpoBdoAa, iofióka) and barricaded the windows of big houses. They 
prepared their ships for action and called in admirals from Genoa. They even 
collected money, which would enable them to hire mercenaries if the need 
arose. They obviously expected to have to defend their part of Constantinople 
against a major attack. `! 

Although Genoese fears of a Sicilian attack were well founded, the leaders 
of the Catalan army were not yet ready to contemplate an attack on Constan- 
tinople. Berengar d'Entenga was among those most hostile to Byzantium; but 
both he and the others were restrained by the more moderate Roger de Flor. 
None of the sources gives any indication that Roger desired to conquer the 
Byzantine Empire by taking Constantinople. On the contrary, he seems to have 
fallen into the usual Byzantine trap of neutralizing dangerous “barbarian” 
leaders by flattering them. Roger was doubtless very pleased with his high 
titles in the Byzantine hierarchy, as well as with the important family connec- 
tions of his wife, Maria. Perhaps too, Roger wanted not the entire empire but 
Asia Minor, and this more or less depended on the continuation of a Byzantine 
regime in Constantinople. In any case, he adopted a conciliatory attitude. In 
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his negotiations with Andronicus IL, he often promised to try to pacify his 
army, and he seemed almost reasonable in the matter of pay: it was he who 
suggested compromises, despite his soldiers’ opposition—or at least so he said. 
Also, it was Roger de Flor who promised Andronicus that Entença would help 
Michael LX in his wars, and he then persuaded Entenga to swear fealty to the 
emperor. Indeed, the anonymous Sicilian source claims that Roger de Flor was 
responsible for the failure of Frederick's plans of conquest. The same source 
considered Entenga's oath of fealty to Andronicus as an act of treason—all of 
which indicates that the Sicilians were, at this point, much more eager than 
the Catalan leaders to launch an anti-Byzantine expedition. * ? 

In early January 1305, Andronicus II received word of certain activities of 
Roger de Flor, which alarmed him considerably, especially since he was 
counting on Roger's loyalty, reinforced as it was by family ties. He learned 
that the Catalans were fortifying Gallipoli; and that Roger de Flor was 
collecting huge quantities of grain and meat, and loading it on his ships. 
Andronicus tbought that something was distinctly amiss, and to test Roger he 
invited both him and his wife to come to Constantinople to celebrate the 
Feast of Lights (’Enipévera, ®@ta), which falls on January 6. But Roger 
refused to appear at the capital, and he allowed his army to raid Gallipoli and 
the surrounding territories, in order to blackmail Andronicus into paying the 
money the Catalans demanded. 

The emperor now feared for the integrity of his European possessions, and 
he made an important offer to Roger. The Catalans were to go to Asia Minor, 
to save the city of Philadelphia which was once again besieged by the Turks. 
Roger would receive the title of caesar, and the offices of strategos (general) 
with full powers to govern Asia Minor, with the exception of the large cities. °° 
The Catalans would receive 20,000 gold coins and 300,000 modii of grain as 
soon as they crossed the straits into Asia. Since the cities were the only part 
of Asia Minor still 1n Byzantine hands, Andronicus was, in effect, telling Roger 
to recover the Byzantine territory occupied by the Turks, and keep it. Thus, 
Roger would become an imperial governor of Asia Minor, but with a special 
authority: he would be virtually independent of the government of Constan- 
tinople (otpatnyóc abtokpátop). Andronicus was offering to Roger de Flor 
what Alexios Philanthropenos would have liked in 1295. Roger was invested 
with the title of caesar in a solemn ceremony on April 10, 1305. “Caesar” was 
a purely honorific title, and had been somewhat debased by Alexius I Comnenus. 
It was still, however, one of the highest titles, being third in the hierarchy, and 
so it represented a promotion for Roger de Flor. But Muntaner was wrong in 
saying that “there is no difference between the emperor and the caesar." 
Perhaps he was misled by the ceremony of investiture, which to a westerner 
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would resemble a coronation, and by the fact that a caesar was variously 
addressed as “my lord Caesar" and “your majesty.’’°* 

In this discussion of the agreement between Roger de Flor and Andronicus, 
Pachymeres has been used as the authority. Muntaner gives a somewhat 
different account. He claims that the emperor gave Roger all of Anatolia and 
the “isles of the Romania," and told him to distribute the cities, towns and 
castles to his vassals.?? Thus, Roger was invited to set up a feudal principality 
in Anatolia. But what is known of Andronicus’ political theories and even of 
his actions, which did not always agree with his theories, argues against 
Muntaner’s account. Desperate though he was, Andronicus would not surrender 
his theoretical sovereignty over Asia Minor, nor would he agree to the setting 
up of a complete feudal regime in Anatolia. 

Yet even the partial surrender of Asia Minor to the Catalans was a desperate 
measure. It must have been especially painful to Andronicus, whose main 
concern for over twenty years had been the liberation of Asia Minor. He was 
probably prompted by his fear of an attack on Constantinople, and the rumors 
of Sancho of Aragon’s impending arrival contributed to his desire to speed up 
the departure of the Catalans. Perhaps Andronicus had decided to take 
seriously the warning of the Genoese, who were already prepared for a long 
siege. 

During and after thc negotiations of January 1305, Roger began to behave 
in a manner designed to cause maximum trouble to the Byzantines and to 
secure his hold on the islands adjacent to Asia Minor. He sent help to the 
inhabitants of Chios against the Turks. Then he assembled some important 
Byzantines, “the most illustrious ones of each area," outside the fort of Gallipoli 
and spoke to them against Andronicus.?? He told them how the emperor had 
accepted the Catalan offer of help against the Turks, how Asia Minor had 
been defended, and how the Catalans had been defrauded of their money and 
therefore were forced to plunder. He also asserted that he was ready to obey 
Michael IX, but that he would fight him to death if necessary. Roger clearly 
was playing some sort of game; his purpose seems to have been to extract as 
much money as possible and then to leave for Asia Minor. He kept repeating to 
the emperor that his men were not all completely obedient to him. In March 
1305 he told Andronicus that only 1,000 Catalans were loyal to himself and 
would follow him to the East. The rest were ready to attack the empire unless 
they were given more money.” On April 10, when he accepted the title of 
caesar, he agreed to take 3,000 men to Asia Minor with him, and to dismiss 
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the rest. Immediately afterwards, he said that these last would not listen to him. 
Meanwhile, Sancho of Aragon and his fleet of thirteen galleys had arrived; 
Pachymeres first mentions the operations of this fleet in April 1305. Apparently, 
as soon as the fleet appeared, Berengar d’Entença joined Sancho, and together 
they attacked various islands. Roger, however, asked Sancho of Aragon not 
to sail north of the island of Lesbos.?*? 

Roger's attitude toward Sancho illustrates his aims and those of his army. 
Sancho, of course, had arrived with the double mission of launching naval 
attacks on Byzantium and trying to investigate the possibility of a Catalan 
rebellion against the Byzantines. But almost immediately Roger indicated that 
his interests were not quite identical with those of the king of Sicily. Instead of 
cooperating with Sancho to attack Constantinople, Roger limited Sancho's 
attacks to a few islands. After Roger's death, at the end of April 1305, his army 
could not agree on the terms of cooperation with Sancho, who was reduced 
to attacking the islands on his own.?? Therefore, it seems that the conflict 
between Roger and his army, which he constantly reported to Andronicus, 
was minimal: Roger probably exaggerated his army's desire to attack Con- 
stantinople in order to play up his own role as mediator. The only major 
conflict which existed in 1304-1305 was the conflict of interests between the 
Catalan army and Frederick III. 

In the early spring of 1305, it appeared that Andronicus II and Roger de 
Flor had come to a shaky understanding. Roger became caesar, he received 
33,000 hyperpyra and 100,000 modii of wheat, and he promised to go to Asia 
Minor with 3,000 men. At this stage, Roger took the strange and inexplicable 
decision of going to visit Michael IX at Adrianople. He took with him a mere 
1,000 infantry and 300 knighis. Muntaner insists that Roger was motivated by 
pure courtesy: “it would be a great disgrace for him to depart from Romania 
and go to the Kingdom of Anatolia with the intention of remaining to fight 
the Turks and not to take leave, and it would be taken 1n bad part... He 
[went] from the great loyalty of his heart and great love and fidelity towards 
the emperor and his son." Pachymeres explained that the deeper reason for 
Roger's visit was that he wanted to spy on Michael's camp—which hardly 
makes sense. Roger would have sent more expendable men to do this. 9? 

Roger's visit is puzzling. Michael IX hated him bitterly for various reasons, 
among them, no doubt, Roger’s greater success in war. Michael LX was, unlike 
his father, a soldier at heart. But he had had poor luck on his campaigns, and 
his defeats in Asia Minor had forced Andronicus to request the services of the 
Catalans. Roger’s success in that very province must have rankled. In April 
1305 Michael IX was trying to collect an army to fight the Catalans, and Roger 
knew it. Furthermore, Michael IX had with him refugees from Asia Minor 
who had no love for Roger. Also, he had the Alan soldiers who had, at first, 
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operated in Asia Minor with the Catalans.9! The Alans and the Catalans had 
fallen out, partly because a son of the leader of the Alans had been killed in 
Cyzicus by the Catalans. Muntaner would have us believe that Roger de Flor 
acted out of pure chivalry; but there are not many other instances where the 
chivalric part of his character came to the surface. One can only guess at Roger’s 
real motives: perhaps he was indeed paying a courtesy visit, but to make a 
point. The key phrase in Muntaner is “gran vergonya li seria, que ell partis de 
Romania e entras el regne del Natuli...e que non presses comiat.” He was 
leaving for the Kingdom of Anatolia—his province. Was he trying to make the 
point to Michael IX that now they were equal in rank and that he had come 
to take leave from his equal? Was he pressing the point home that now he was 
governor of Anatolia by imperial decree? If so, he miscalculated badly. 

Michael was taken aback when he learned Roger's plans, but he soon 
recovered, and he recalled his Turkish and Alan mercenaries from the Bul- 
garian frontier where they were fighting.°* On the night of April 30, 1305, 
Roger de Flor was assassinated by the Alan soldiers (or, according to 
Pachymeres, by their leader George), and his retinue fled to Gallipoli. The details 
of the assassination differ in the two major sources, as Muntaner sought to 
prove that Michael IX was responsible and Pachymeres sought to absolve 
Michael of all responsibility. On the whole, it seems reasonable to believe that 
Michael did engineer the assassination of Roger de Flor, although it is highly 
unlikely that the timid Andronicus-—who would also have had an idea of the 
implications of this assassination—knew about Michaels plans. 

The assassination of Roger de Flor opened an unbridgeable chasm between 
the Catalans and the Byzantines, although once again the two important 
chroniclers differ in their assessment of the situation. For Muntaner, the 
murder of Roger de Flor marked the point of no return between the Catalans 
and the Byzantines. For Pachymeres, the assassination was merely the result 
of the already existing and insoluble tensions. The judgment of Muntaner 
seems preferable, if only because what would have happened had Roger not 
been killed cannot be known, while after his murder the more anti-Byzantine 
elements among the Catalan army, such as Berengar de Rocafort, took over 
the leadership. Besides, there 1s no escaping the fact that Roger was one of the 
few Catalans who had begun to think in terms of a coexistence with the 
Byzantines. His murder removed a stabilizing, moderate element. 

The contradiction in the chroniclers reflects the fact that there were a number 
of interests at play and that each interested party decided to break off nego- 
tiations at a different time. Since both Byzantines and Catalans were suspicious 
of each other almost from the beginning, each hostile action increased the 
suspicion of the other party until a final breach was inevitable. Certainly, most 
of Andronicus II's activity between the late summer of 1304 and April 1305 
can only be explained by his uneasiness at the behavior of the Catalans. 
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After the death of Roger de Flor, the relations of Catalans and Byzantines 
degenerated very rapidly. The Catalans shut themselves in the fort of 
Gallipoli, killed all the Greeks there, and prepared for war with the empire. ?? 
The Catalan Company now did what Frederick III had tried to make them 
do some months earlier. They defied Andronicus in Constantinople, in the 
presence of Venetian envoys, and a few days later they raised the standard of 
St. Peter on the walls of Gallipoli, proclaiming that they were crusaders 
fighting for the church.°* They did not, however, cooperate closely with Sancho 
of Aragon, who was left to raid the 1slands on his own. There is some evidence 
that Entenca asked for Sancho's help, and that Sancho stayed around Gallipoli 
to give naval protection to the Catalans. He left for Sicily after the end of May 
1305.°° Meanwhile, Entença and his fleet ravaged the Byzantine coasts and 
tried to take Heracleia, a city on the Sea of Marmora, not far from Constan- 
tinople. Constantinople had to open its doors to refugees once again and 
Andronicus, afraid for the safety of the capital, requested and received the 
help of the Genoese (May 1305).°° 


Byzantium, the Genoese and the Catalans 


During the years 1304-1308 the Byzantine Empire, threatened by the Catalans 
and by the possibility of an invasion from Europe, was forced to mobilize all 
its financial, military and diplomatic resources. For five years the empire was 
virtually under siege, and all its policies had one aim, averting the danger of 
annihilation. When trouble with the Catalans first occurred, Byzantium was 
diplomatically isolated. The only western friend the empire had was Genoa, 
and Genoese friendship had proven untrustworthy during the years of the 
Byzantine-Venetian war. Yet Genoa and Byzantium were now thrown into an 
alliance on which depended the preservation of the empire and the commercial 
greatness of the commune. The real Genoese colonization of the empire took 
place in the years 1304-1308, and corresponded with the mounting threat of 
the Catalans. Each state exhibited a substantial degree of ambivalence toward 
the other: for Genoa, alliance with the Byzantines entailed the hostility of the 
papacy, of the Catalans, and of their Aragonese protectors. At one point, in 
1307, Genoa was even contemplating war with Venice, because of conflicting 
interests in the East. For the Byzantines, the Genoese alliance meant the 
abandonment of independence: the empire became dependent on Genoa for 
its naval defenses, for the provisioning and defense of the city, for the defense of 
the coasts and islands of Asia Minor. Because of these difficulties, the alliance 
was somewhat halfhearted, and it was opposed by people on both sides. 
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In Genoa there was an anti-Byzantine, pro-Aragonese party, and in Byzan- 
tium there was a large and very vocal anti-‘‘Latin” party. The patriarch 
Athanasios I thundered against the dependence of the empire on the greedy 
Genoese, the people of Constantinople murmured about it, and the historians 
deplored it in writing. What evidence there is suggests that Michael IX tried 
an alternative measure—internal reorganization. Yet the alliance did take 
place, because the immediate interests of both states seemed to require it. 97 
As far as Genoa was concerned, there was a double danger inherent in the 
Catalan campaign: if the Catalans were successful, and if they should conquer 
Constantinople with the help of Sicily or Aragon, the Genoese commercial 
preponderance in the Aegean and the Black Sea would be severely threatened. 
Secondly, Genoa was becoming very apprehensive about Aragonese expansion 
in the western Mediterranean: Genoese and Aragonese interests clashed in 
Corsica and Sardinia, which had been granted to James II at the peace of 
Anagni in 1295. Genoa had annihilated her neighbor and rival, Pisa, in 1284. 
But now another power, Aragon, was expanding in the western Mediterranean, 
and threatening to expand in the Aegean as well. Genoa’s economic power was 
being attacked on both fronts. 

From the Byzantine side, the responsibility for the Genoese alliance falls on 
Andronicus II and perhaps on Theodore Metochites, whose political influence 
was rising until, in 1305 or 1306, he supplanted his rival, Nicephorus Choumnos, 
and became mesazon, thus acquiring one of the most influential political posts 
in the state.°® Andronicus certainly, and Metochites possibly, preferred to 
base their anti-Catalan policy on an alliance with Genoa, rather than try to 
strengthen the fighting potential of the empire. But Andronicus II did not 
enter this alliance with a light heart or without realizing its dangers. His 
policy was cautious at first. Even after the arrival of Berengar d’Entenca and 
the announcement of Frederick III's contemplated invasion, he seemed 
reluctant to give the Genoese more power than they already held. He suc- 
cumbed because of the pressing Catalan danger. 

Although Genoa had abandoned the Byzantine Empire during the Venetian- 
Genoese war, there was no immediate recrimination from the Byzantines. 
Relations remained friendly, although there were the usual complaints about 
illegal action taken by imperial officials against Genoese subjects and the usual 
reports of trouble between Byzantines and Genoese.?? In May 1303, the 
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privileges of the Genoese in the empire were reaffirmed and extended. Since 
the Venetian fleet had destroyed the Genoese quarter in Galata in 1296, 
Andronicus granted the Genoese a larger and better situated portion of Pera, 
and carefully defined its extent and position. "? Outside the Genoese area was 
a no-man's land where no buildings could be erected and no Greeks were 
allowed to live, except for the priests of the Greek church of St. Nicholas. But 
Greeks and Genoese often lived side by side in Pera, and their relations with 
each other were often friendly. Such was the exchange of cultures—or habits— 
that sometimes Genoese would offer votive offerings to Greek saints or 
churches. ^! When Michael VIII had made the original grant of a part of Pera 
to the Genoese in 1267, he had destroyed the fortifications of the area, for 
fear that Pera, if fortified, might become a city within a city and endanger the 
security of Constantinople. The Genoese quarter of Pera was still not fortified 
in 1303; the moat was built only in the autumn of 1304.7? 

Less than a year after issuing the chrysobull of 1303, Andronicus received 
two Genoese ambassadors, Guido Embriaco and Accursino Ferrari, who came 
to ask for more formal privileges, to match those granted to Venice in 1302. 
The emperor agreed to their request, and in March 1304 he granted them a 
chrysobull. In this, he confirmed the cession of Pera, and gave the Genoese 
merchants the usual privileges of a loggia, a church, permission to have their 
own butcher and their own weights and measures, to be used in the presence 
of imperial officials. Similar privileges were granted to the Genoese of Smyrna, 
which was still under Byzantine rule. ^? 

By the same imperial decree, the persons and property of all Genoese 
shipwrecked in Byzantine waters were safeguarded, and the owners of that 
property could claim compensation if it were stolen. Genoese merchants were 
exempted from all imperial duties on any form and article of commerce, with 
the exception of salt and mastic—an aromatic gum which men and women 
chewed with great abandon, and which was also the basis for many perfumes. 
The Genoese could also buy and export Byzantine grain and other agricultural 
produce, and any commodity from the Black Sea area, without paying duty. 
Alum, tar, and wood were especially mentioned as duty-exempt commodities. 

The Byzantines promised to punish all Latin or Greek pirates who attacked 
the Genoese and who did not come “from the parts . . . of those who have made 
pacts and sworn treaties with us." “Those who have made pacts... with us" 
probably referred to the Venetians, and this article must be interpreted as 
Byzantine unwillingness to repeat an accidental involvement in another war 
between Venice and Genoa. The Genoese, in return, promised to suppress 
their own pirates. Finally, the chrysobull included regulations on the hearing 
of cases that involved Byzantine and Genoese subjects. 
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The privileges of the chrysobull of 1304 were extended only to genuine 
Genoese subjects, and no one else was allowed profit from them, although this 
provision was not implemented. There were a number of Byzantines who 
claimed Genoese citizenship for reasons of convenience, but whom the empire 
considered to be its own subjects. Some of these people were Greek merchants 
who were eager to adopt Genoese citizenship in order to avoid paying customs 
duties; but some were Greek women, whose primary interest cannot have been 
a commercial one. Apparently, even some Venetian merchants bought charters 
of citizenship from Genoa, in order to facilitate their commercial transactions 
in the empire. The Genoese consuls of the Black Sea colonies made a profitable 
business out of issuing charters of Genoese citizenship, and their abuses had to 
be corrected in 1308.74 

The privileges of 1304 were in many respects similar to those granted to 
Genoa by Michael VIII in 1275.7? But the omission of certain basic clauses 
in 1304 illustrates the progression of Byzantine-Genoese relations. In 1275 
the emperor had had the right to ask Genoese subjects to stay and defend his 
empire in times of danger, and he could also obtain from them, at the current 
market price, any ships he needed for defense. This right was relinquished by 
Andronicus; when he needed the help of Genoa, as he did in the summer of 
1305 and again In 1306, he had to ask for it specifically. Michael VIII had had 
the right to detain in port the ships of the Genoese if he feared that they might 
give his enemies information about the movements of his fleet. This article 
was also omitted in the decree of 1304. This was the most understandable 
omission, because the imperial fleet was almost nonexistent, and 1n any case 
could not undertake any large-scale, offensive operations. Finally, it had been 
stipulated in 1275 that any wheat exports authorized by the emperor could be 
carried only to Genoa and not to the territory of any of the enemies of the 
empire. This provision also was omitted in 1304. 

Since the text of the negotiations between the emperor and the Genoese 
envoys has not survived, the reasons the Genoese requested a formal grant of 
privileges and Andronicus assented are not known. The presence of the Catalans 
in the East, resented so heartily by the Genoese, probably made them eager 
to have their privileges reaffirmed and increased. Andronicus, although 
hopeful for the results of the Catalan expedition in Asia Minor, must have 
found it impolitic to deny the requests of the Genoese. His reason for letting 
the important defense clauses of 1275 lapse may be ascribed to the feeling of 
false security generated by the early stages of the Catalan campaign: in the 
spring of 1304 the Catalans had just embarked on their Anatolian campaign 
and he had no reason to fear an attack from them. Charles of Valois had not 
yet completed his system of alliances, and in any case the new important 
position of the Genoese in Pera made it probable that they would defend their 
interests, and by that token the empire. 

lhe Genoese of Pera viewed the arrival of the Catalan army with great 
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misgivings. Their new "magnificent" quarters in Pera and the privileges 
granted them in 1303 and 1304 had increased both their prosperity and their 
arrogance, both their power and their stake in the Byzantine Empire and the 
Black Sea. They considered the empire their private backyard where no other 
westerner was suffered to play.’° They were particularly interested in pre- 
serving their supremacy in the Black Sea. For this reason, they entered an 
unsuccessful war against the Comnenoi of the empire of Trebizond, who did 
not repeal their customs duties as the Genoese demanded.” ? 

Apparently the Genoese of Pera feared that if the Catalans were successful 
in their campaign against the Turks they would become very influential in the 
Byzantine Empire. Should such an eventuality occur, the Genoese anticipated, 
at least according to Muntaner, that Andronicus “who had dared do nothing 
but what they wished" would scorn their advice. This, in fact, happened 
during the first stages of the Catalan adventure, when the emperor brushed 
aside the efforts of the Genoese of Pera to discredit his new mercenaries. 7? 
His ambivalent feelings toward the people on whom he depended, the Genoese, 
are clearly indicated by the fact that he granted them extensive privileges in 
1303 and 1304, but disregarded their advice in the fall of 1304. 

Realizing, perhaps, the emperor’s ambivalence, the Genoese tried to 
ingratiate themselves with him and to increase their diplomatic contact with 
Byzantium. The chrysobull of 1304 may have been the result of the Genoese 
quest for reassurance. But during the negotiations between Andronicus and the 
government of Genoa, we also find a concomitant effort by the Genoese of 
Pera to get closer to Andronicus. Suddenly, in 1304, they began to take into 
account the deteriorating political condition of the empire, and they offered 
their help. They particularly regretted their failure to help in Asia Minor, now 
virtually lost, “from which they had become rich through commerce.” ?? 
They promised that in future they would be faithful allies of the Byzantines and 
would contribute in the defense of the empire. Others, such as the Zaccaria 
family of Phocaea, who had traditionally been friendly and useful to the 
Byzantines, were as alarmed as the inhabitants of Pera. 

In the winter of 1304 Andronicus II came to understand that the Catalans 
had become as dangerous as the Genoese had warned him that they would be. 
He also began to realize that the Catalan affair would be resolved at sea, as 
much as on land. At this time, a Genoese sailor, Andrea Morisco, who had 
been a very successful pirate and had fought against Turks and Venetians, 
came with his two ships and placed himself at the emperor's disposal. 
Andronicus made him a vestiarios and the Venetians, upset at his success, 
attacked and burned one of his ships.?? The arrangement with Morisco was 
personal, and did not yet mean a common Byzantine-Genoese policy against 
the Catalans, but the utility of the Genoese offers became obvious as the situation 
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deteriorated after Christmas 1304. After the murder of Roger de Flor, the fear 
of war with the Catalans increased. In Constantinople, both the patriarch 
and the people demanded that Andronicus take the necessary measures to 
protect his subjects. The emperor tried to prepare a small fleet of mercenaries 
and “Italians” under the command of the Catalan leader, Ferran de Ahones, 
who had joined the Byzantines. Suspicions arose as to the loyalty of Ahones; 
and he was imprisoned. Then the indignation of the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople took the form of bitter recriminations against those who had advised 
that the imperial fleet be dismantled, thus placing the empire at the mercy of 
even its weakest enemy.?! Andronicus was forced to realize the importance of 
sea power in the conflict with the Catalans. 

Although it was becoming clear to the Byzantines that they needed an ally 
with naval power, the next incident of Byzantine-Genoese cooperation was 
the result of personal arrangements between Andronicus and a private Genoese 
citizen, Benedetto Zaccaria, the master of Phocaea. Soon after the departure 
of the Catalans from Asia Minor, in the late summer of 1304, the Turks once 
more overran the area they had occupied. The Byzantines were unable to 
defend the islands close to the Anatolian coasts. In January 1305, Chios was 
plundered by thirty Turkish ships, and its inhabitants fled to Skyros. Roger 
de Flor, claiming the island as his own, tried to defend it against the T'urks.?? 
But the initiative had already passed to another man. Benedetto Zaccaria sent 
an embassy to Andronicus demanding that either the islands be effectively 
defended, or else that he be allowed to defend them himself. Phocaea, situated 
on the southeastern coast of Asia Minor, was very important to the Genoese 
both because of its good commercial position and because of the production 
of alum, necessary to the Genoese textile industry. Zaccaria wanted to keep 
the seas free of the Turks so that his communications with Genoa would 
remain open and his alum fleet could sail without difficulties. This is not 
expressly stated as his reason, but Chios was just to the north of Phocaea, and 
could be very dangerous in the hands of a hostile power. Its good position 
made this island the center of the alum trade and the entrepót of Genoese 
trade with the East in the fifteenth century. Besides, Chios was rich in wine, 
oil, beautiful women, and mastic, in all of which Zaccaria was most interested. 

Chios became a part of Zaccaria’s far-flung commercial empire, and he 
made immense profits out of mastic. He showed quite outstanding flexibility 
in changing his business techniques to acquire the maximum possible profit 
out of mastic. Until then, the cornerstone of his fortune had been alum, a 
mineral product which had to be sold in great quantities and at a low price, 
and Zaccaria had been very successful im undercutting his competitors by 
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lowering the costs of production and transportation of alum from the mines of 
Phocaea. Mastic was a luxury product of which he had an absolute monopoly 
since 1t was produced only on Chios. Zaccaria recognized that in this case he 
needed to maintain as high a price for his product as the market would bear. 
He set a target figure of production, based on his calculations of what the 
market would absorb at the high price he desired, and he and his family 
realized extremely high returns. 84 

Benedetto Zaccaria occupied Chios in 1305 and subsequently received it 
from Andronicus to hold for ten years; he would pay no tribute, but he was 
obliged to fly the imperial banner and mention the emperor’s name on official 
occasions. Usually, the cession of Chios to Zaccaria is placed in the autumn of 
1304, on the assumption that it was precipitated by the Turkish attacks which 
followed the evacuation of Asia Minor by the Catalans.5? Since Pachymeres 
does not mention the presence of the Genoese when writing of the major 
Turkish attack of January 1305, the island was probably given to Zaccaria 
soon after that date. If this is true, then Zaccaria was defending Chios not only 
against the Turks but also against the ambitions of Roger de Flor. It is possible 
that the Catalans remembered this and bore a grudge against the lords of 
Phocaea and Chios. They soon found occasion to take some small revenge. 
Benedetto Zaccaria died in 1307, leaving Phocaea to his son Nicolino. Nicolino 
found the castle of Phocaea under the control of his cousin Ticino, who had 
held it for five years. Ticino’s accounts were found wanting; he was thrown 
out of Phocaea and was in danger of being sent to Genoa to defend his behavior. 
He went to Gallipoli instead, asked Ramon Muntaner, the Catalan leader and 
historian, for help, and in return promised to remain loyal to him. The Catalans 
sailed to Phocaea, took the castle, pillaged the town, which was populated by 
Greeks working in the alum mines (Easter Sunday, 1307—March 26), and 
returned to Gallipoli. This was a mission of revenge rather than of conquest; 
the Zaccaria continued to rule Phocaea until 1314. Ticino Zaccaria took the 
castle of Thasos, where he settled, bound in eternal gratitude to Muntaner.** 

Zaccaria’s intervention in Chios was the first major Genoese contribution in 
the war against the Catalans and the Turks. Soon, the Genoese would get more 
deeply involved. In the late spring of 1305, Andronicus II, afraid of the 
activities of the Catalans and especially of Berengar d’Entenga, finally requested 
Genoese help.?" At the end of May 1305, sixteen (or eighteen) Genoese ships 
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arrived at Constantinople a few days earlier than they were due, and were 
met by Berengar d’Entenca who, with five ships, was plundering the seacoast 
around Rhegium and Heracleia in the Propontis.?? After the death of Roger 
de Flor, Entença had, at least in his own mind, assumed command over the 
Catalan army, and appropriated the title dominus Natuln ac insularum . . 
Imperii [Romanie]". He was now expecting reinforcements from Sicily to 
launch an attack against Constantinople, and he was mildly taken aback to 
realize that the ships he saw were Genoese. Even so, he hoped that he could 
persuade these ships to join him in an attack against the empire.?? 

Entenca had become aware of the ambivalences inherent in the relations of 
the Byzantines to the Genoese of Pera, and he was trying to take advantage 
of them. Some of the inhabitants of Pera had shown themselves disposed to 
cooperate with the Catalans, and a number of Catalans hid in Genoese houses. 
The Catalans of Pera loaded a ship with provisions and sent it to the men at 
Gallipoli; when Andronicus’ admiral intercepted it, certain Genoese tried to 
kill him. Andronicus was rightly furious, Further incidents in Pera had poisoned 
relations between the emperor and his supposed allies. ‘There was the matter 
of the friars who had, at the request of Athanasios I, been deprived of a certain 
area previously granted to them for the purpose of building a monastery. ‘They 
asked for Genoese support; Andronicus, angry at the intervention, dismissed 
the Genoese podesta from his presence, and the matter was still pending when 
the Genoses flect appeared. °° 

Because of these disagreements between the Byzantines and the inhabitants 
of Pera, Entença thought he could persuade the Genoese to cooperate with him. 
But the commander of the Genoese fleet, Egidio D’Oria, preferred to help 
Andronicus, for he considered this the best way of defending Genoese interests 
in the empire. The emperor sent D’Oria men and arms, and the joint enterprise 
ended with the capture of thc Catalan ships and of Entenga himself, on May 
31, 1305. Entença was kept in the custody of two Genoese ships for four months, 
and was then taken back to Genoa.”* He was not handed over the the Byzan- 
tines, because Genoa was anxious not to provoke Aragon more than absolutely 
necessary. This became clear in the negotiations which followed Entenga’s 
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capture. Genoa, although forced by her interests to oppose the expansion of the 
Catalans, insisted that she was also eager to preserve her friendship with 
Aragon.?? James II protested very strongly against Entenca’s capture and the 
loss of his property. The Genoese gave various answers, some more sincere than 
others, and most, though not all, were conciliatory. 

The Genoese said that they did not want to abandon their friendship with 
James and Frederick III, but “they did this [the arrest of Berengar] in the 
service of the emperor.” ?? For they saw that “he [Berengar] wanted to invade 
the empire of the Romania, which greatly affects the Genoese . . . who have 
affairs with and debts to the emperor of the Greeks." Genoa, said the ambas- 
sadors to James II, “has old and great agreements with Andronicus, and she 
loves and must love the emperor and the empire because the Genoese need this 
empire and hold franchises in 1t." The Genoese asked James to send messengers 
to the Catalans in Byzantium, ordering them to leave.?* They also sent 
ambassadors to Frederick III of Sicily, in an effort to persuade him to tell the 
Catalans “to leave the said empire . . . by the road of peace in such a way as 
would result in honor for the said emperor and saivation for the said Catalans.”’ 
The king of Aragon answered that the Catalans were not under his orders. °? ° 

On the other hand, the Genoese claimed that those who had captured 
Entenga were men of no consequence, and did not act on the orders of the 
Commune.?? They also said that after this event, orders had been sent to Pera 
to release any Catalan captives and to abstain from any further attacks on the 
Catalans (September 1305).?" The government of Genoa, then, was oscillating 
between a strong position, manifested in their request that the Catalans leave 
the empire, in which the Genoese had a predominant sphere of influence, and 
a weak position, which took the form of apologies to the king of Aragon. 
Perhaps the Genoese did not want to precipitate a full-scale war with Aragon, 
and certainly the capture of Entença had already made their point. They had 
removed from the Byzantine empire the man they had most feared, for they 
had from the beginning considered Entenga as an agent of the Aragonese 
government. 'The fact that they presented their apologies to James of Aragon 
rather than to Frederick of Sicily further illustrates the fact that for the Genoese 
Entenca was an Aragonese, not a Sicilian agent. It is probable, then, that the 
official Genoese position was conciliatory to the degree of wishing to avoid 
war with Aragon, but that it was ambivalent only in appearance. Genoa lost 
nothing by apologizing to James, and she had succeeded in removing his most 
dangerous agent, Entença, from the Levant. But it is also possible that the 
changing attitude of the Genoese of Pera was affecting official Genoese policy. 
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As we have seen, the Genoese merchants of Pera were willing to find a modus 
vivendi with the Catalans, and although officially they opposed the company, 
they cooperated sufficiently to be safe from Catalan attacks. This, perhaps, 
was the reason why Muntaner accused the commune of perfidy when D’Oria 
captured Entença.’ ° 

The Genoese did not follow the capture of Entenga with any large-scale 
operation against the Catalans. On May 31, 1305, Andronicus I] asked the 
Genoese flect to stay and fight against those Catalans who still remained in 
Gallipoh. D'Oria agreed in principle, but demanded 6,000 hyperpyra as 
payment. Andronicus did not have this amount in cash, so he sent the Genoese 
the equivalent in unminted bullion. The Genoese weighed it, found it in- 
adequate, returned it, and decided to leave. The short weight was clearly 
only an excuse. Pachymeres claims that they were persuaded by their com- 
patriots in Pera not to help the emperor further. In any case, their trading 
interests called them to Trebizond; they sailed there, after having dispatched 
one ship to carry the news of Entenga’s capture to Genoa °° 

After Michael Is defeat at the hands of the Catalans at the battle of Apros 
(July 10, 1305), Andronicus became desperate for help. Thirteen Genoese 
ships returned from Trebizond, and once more he offered them an alliance. 
They were not overwhelmingly eager to help. Two ships, the best ones, left 
for Genoa, while the others prepared to sail to places where their commercial 
interests took them.!?? Finally, two ships agreed to stay for two months, 
hoping to find an opportunity to attack “the common enemy of the emperor 
and of their illustrous commune." For this they were paid 6,000 hyperpyra. 
The other nine ships decided to stay gratis for a few days and then left,! 91 
Although the instructions they had from the government in Genoa are not 
known, their actions appear to mirror the policy reflected in. the. Genoese 
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letters to James II. Genoa wanted to foil the attempts of the Catalans to conquer 
the Byzantine empire and disrupt Genoese commerce, yet she was not ready to 
provoke a complete break with the Catalans, Sicily, and Aragon. 

Andronicus also found himself in a dilemma in 1305, for he was unable to 
decide between different policies for dealing with the Genoese and the Catalans. 
At times he hoped to depend on his own soldiers, led by his son Michael, to 
oppose the Catalans and their Turkish allies. He tried to obtain the help of the 
Genoese. But he was apparently disingenuous in the matter of pay; he also 
allowed the patriarch to precipitate a quarrel over the friars of Constantinople, 
and almost broke off relations with the Genoese of Pera. The Byzantine people 
were willing to defend the empire, but had not found the means or the leader- 
ship which would enable them to do so.!?? Although anti-Latin feeling was 
very strong, Andronicus was not able to harness it effectively, and use it against 
the Catalans or to encourage the Genoese to adopt a more positive policy. 
His son, Michael IX, tried to do just that. Instead of depending on foreigners, 
he tried to use native men and resources to oppose the Catalans. 
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VI 


The Catalan Attack and the Byzantine Defense, 1505—1509 


If the assassination of Roger de Flor marked a turning point in the relations 
between the Byzantines and their Catalan mercenaries, the capture of Berengar 
d’Entenga served to tighten the discipline of the Catalan Company and forced 
them to define their aims. Realizing that they were confronting two enemies, 
Byzantium and Genoa, the Catalans behaved like strong but cornered animals. 
The conquest of Thrace became their aim, and the possibility of attacking 
Constantinople was never far from their minds. Secure in their fort of Gallipoli, 
they launched constant raids in Thrace. To counter them, the Byzantines fol- 
lowed two different but complementary policies. Andronicus II persevered in 
his effort to form a Genoese alliance, while his son and co-emperor, Michael I X, 
tried to oppose force by force: his policy was to exploit the internal resources 
of Thrace, and to reorganize his army to fight the Catalans. Although it 1s 
difficult to apply labels to policies which were, in the end, not pursued with 
spectacular ability, for purposes of differentiation it can be said that Andronicus 
II depended on diplomacy while Michael IX depended on the military action 
of a native army augmented by Alans and Vlachs.! Although Michael IX's 
policy does not fall within diplomatic history narrowly defined, it must be 
discussed here because it offered an alternative to diplomacy. Moreover, in terms 
of the history of the Byzantine state, Michael IX's policy presented a very 
interesting experiment, which has not been studied by modern historians. 


Toward a Byzantine Defense 


When Michael IX was crowned co-emperor, on May 21, 1295, he was presented 
with a panegyric which both voiced the desires of a large number of Byzantines 
and, to some extent, predicted the young emperor's future policy.^ The writer 
realized that the restoration of the empire was still unfinished. Michael VIII's 
successors must reestablish their authority over the rest of the empire and over 
the islands, and clear the sea of pirates. For this, a navy was absolutely necessary. 
He told Michael IX that some ships and money were already available in the 
empire and that Michael commanded the loyalty of the Byzantines. The young 
co-emperor should make use of these advantages. He should collect a large 
army, recruiting even shepherds and peasants.* In other words, the writer 
urged Michael IX to embark on an aggresive policv, making full use of the 
available native resources. 
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Michael IX did follow just such a policy after the arrival of the Catalan 
army in Byzantium. Like Alexios Philanthropenos and John Tarchaneiotes 
a few years earlier, the co-emperor tried to exploit the fighting power and will 
of the Byzantines. Michael IX was haunted by the failure of his Anatolian 
campaign, which had not only cost him the loss of his lands in Asia Minor, 
but had also made it necessary for Andronicus II to accept the help of the Cata- 
lans. But this was not the sole reason for the co-emperor's turn to a new policy. 
He was a soldier, and he had lived constantly among soldiers after 1302; indeed, 
he was considered one of the most accomplished knights in the world, although 
this claim had more than its fair share of exaggeration.* He now chose a 
soldier's way to fight the Catalans. His policy presupposed the concentration 
of forces in Thrace, and the temporary abandonment of Asia Minor. His way, 
had it been more ably pursued, might have proved the salvation of the empire; 
in any case, it commanded the support of the people more than Andronicus’ 
actions did. 

Was Michael IX's policy realistic, in view of the impoverished condition 
of the Byzantine state? One is tempted to answer that the state of the imperial 
treasury would have precluded any large-scale reorganization of the armed 
forces. But this 1s not the right way to look at Michael’s efforts. What he tried 
to do, what his panegyrist had advised, was to use the resources of the empire, 
not those of the emperor. He tried to galvanise people, to make them fight for 
their lands, perhaps even for their country, and this did not necessitate the 
expenditure of vast sums of money. He counted on the cooperation of the 
peasants and the urban dwellers; and their strong antiwestern feelings, their 
realization of the need for self-defense, made up in part for the disadvantages 
of an impoverished state. As for his soldiers, they had incentives other than 
money, at least at first. 

Michael IX's army consisted mostly of soldiers from Anatolia who had lost 
their land-holdings and had been transferred to Thrace.? They were eager to 
fight the Catalans, whom they considered partly responsible for the destruction 
of their homeland, and at times they were joined by volunteers from Thrace 
and Macedonia who had similar feelings. The army fought pitched battles, 
and tried to contain the southward pressure of the Bulgarians. But after 1305, 
the day-by-day defense of Thrace came to depend almost entirely on the local 
inhabitants. Sometimes they joined Michael's army; at other times they fought 
on their own, perhaps with the help of Michael’s officers. In all cases, they were 
moved by their fear and contempt of the westerners, and by the wish to save 
their homes. The numerous examples of greedy or cowardly Byzantines who 
benefited from the Catalan campaign should not blind us to the great battle 
for life that went on in Thrace and later in Macedonia. The townsmen and 
even the peasants of the empire, although they rarely joined an organized army, 
proved a great force for the preservation of the state. 

The oscillation of Byzantine policy between negotiations and armed defense, 
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between reliance on western allies and on a Byzantine army, was not a sign of 
conflict between Andronicus IJ and Michael IX. It was an uncertain, often 
shifting, double effort to assert the identity of the Byzantine empire against 
its various enemies and to preserve, even to create anew, a Self-suflicient state 
out of the shambles of Michael VIII's empire. Perhaps the real tragedy of these 
years was that neither Andronicus II nor Michael IX had a clear enough 
notion of the state they could create, and thus could not make use of the vital 
forces released during the Catalan troubles. 


Michael IX’s hostility towards the Catalans was manifest from the beginning. 
After the failure of his Anatolian campaign, Michael spent some time at Pegai, 
in northern Asia Minor, recovering from a long illness. While he was at Pegai, 
he refused to give audience to Roger de Flor, because he found objectionable 
the behaviour of the Catalans at Cyzicus, where they were spending the winter 
of 1303-1304.’ On January 23, 1304, Michael arrived at Constantinople, as 
the most important refugee from Anatolia. Before him, many other Greeks from 
Asia Minor “had been dispersed in the West” ; many were soldiers, who roamed 
about Thrace looking for work and food. 

As soon as he came west, Michael IX reorganized his army and once again 
embarked upon military action. His first efforts were directed against the 
Bulgarians who, under their king, Theodore Svetoslav, had taken advantage 
of the weakness of the empire to attack its defenses near Mount Haemus. 
Some of the forts in that area had surrendered, others had been taken by force. 
Andronicus, having, as he thougbt, provided for Asia Minor by sending the 
Catalans there, decided to oppose the Bulgarians strenuously. He sent soldiers 
to the threatened areas, and started negotiations with the Bulgarian Eltimir 
who ruled at Crounai. Andronicus pleaded with him not to attack the empire, 
and promised him pronoiat in Byzantium. At first Eltimir did not respond to 
this offer, and in the summer of 1304 he cooperated with Svetoslav, who 
repaid Eltimir with the Byzantine forts of Yamboli and Lardaia. Together, 
Eltimir and Svetoslav took Ktenia, Rosokastron, and other forts in the Haemus, 
and then bore down toward the towns of Sozopolis, Mesembreia, and Anchialos 
(summer, 1304).? 

Andronicus sent an army led by Michael IX and the protostrator Michael 
Tarchaneiotes Glabas to oppose the invasion.! ^ Apparently, Glabas had some 
success and, according to the poet Philes, he retook Rosokastron and Mesem- 
breia, rebuilt Anchialos, and forced the Bulgarians to abandon Mt. Haemus. 
The reports of his exploits, coming from a panegyric, are probably exaggerated; 
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In any case, the valiant general was taken ill and had to return to Constan- 
tinople, leaving Michael IX to fight alone. ‘The co-emperor then proceeded to 
reorganize his army in a way which indicates that he took the Bulgarian 
campaign very seriously indeed. He assembled a large army of soldiers from 
Anatolia and Adrianople, and in order to pay them enough money to live on, 
he melted down the family gold and silver plate 

Like his father, Michael IX was not a greedy man, and like his father he 
was quite willing to sacrifice his personal wealth in order to serve the state. 
In this case, Michael IX hoped to achieve several aims. By raising the effective 
strength of his army, he hoped to defend Thrace and its inhabitants from the 
Bulgarians—and he recruited soldiers from Thrace, hoping that they would 
recognize their stake in this enterprise. But he also meant to provide employ- 
ment for his Anatolian soldiers, and to protect his new pronoiai in Thrace. 
At the end of August 1304, Michael and his new army launched a large and 
successful campaign against the Bulgarians, and returned safely to their camp 
at Adrianople.!! 

Michael's Bulgarian campaign had provided Andronicus with an excuse for 
recalling the Catalans to Thrace.!? But Michael’s army reacted violently 
when they heard that the Catalans might soon join them. They were in no 
mood to accept as allies the men who had ravaged Asia Minor, and when they 
heard that the Catalans had committed new atrocities near Madytus and 
Lampsacus, a near-rebellion broke out. They would never cooperate with the 
Catalans, the soldiers declared; indeed, they threatened to leave Michael 
and go to Asia Minor to defend their country and their relatives against the 
mercenaries. In September 1304, Michael wrote to his father, advising him 
of the temper of the army, and asking that no Catalans be sent to the Bulgarian 
front. Furthermore, he promised his Anatolian soldiers that after a certain 
period he would release them to return to Anatolia. Andronicus II, still hoping 
that Roger de Flor would behave properly, suggested a compromise: one 
thousand Catalans would join Michael IX's army, while the rest would go to 
Asia Minor, “for he had not originally requested such a large number of men, 
nor was the empire capable of feeding them all." Perhaps it is lucky that the 
arrival of Berengar d’Entenca put a stop to this plan, since Michael IX had 
warned his father that if any Catalans appeared in his camp, the soldiers would 
rebel and the empire would have to deal with a civil war on top of all its other 
problems.’ ? 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that Roger de Flor should have 
been assassinated when he visited Michael's camp at Adrianople: everyone, 
including Roger, had been forewarned. Immediately after the assassination, 
Michael IX prepared for certain war with the Catalans. One of his first actions 
was to sign a truce with Theodore Svetoslav, thus freeing his army for action 
on a different front. At the same time, the temper of his soldiers was rising. The 
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Thracian soldiers now became incensed as the Catalans raided fields and burned 
houses in Thrace.! ^ Between April and July 1305, there were small skirmishes 
between the Catalans and the Byzantines. While Andronicus II was cooperating 
with the Genoese in the moves that culminated with the capture of Berengar 
d'Entenca, Michael IX sent three of his lieutenants along with part of his army 
to attack the Catalans at Gallipoli. But the Catalans ambushed the Byzantine 
forces, and this first attack failed. The Catalans’ victory enabled them to send 
messages to Asia Minor and to recruit a number of Turks, who joined them at 
Gallipoli.’ 5 

In June and July 1305, Michael tried to launch a decisive attack against the 
Catalans. He assembled as many men as he could, both professional soldiers and 
volunteers. He collected the Thracian forces, the Macedonian army, and the 
army of the East, under the command of his uncle, Theodore. He included Alan 
and ‘Turkish mercenaries, and Vlach and Greek volunteers. Muntaner gives 
the number of the combined army as 100,000 foot and 17,000 cavalry, but 
these figures should not be taken seriously. Michael’s first objective was Galli- 
poli, where the Catalans had their headquarters; he hoped to besiege and take 
the fort. But the Catalans managed to avoid the siege of Gallipoli by meeting 
the imperial army on the plain of Apros. There a great battle took place on 
July 10, 1305. The Turkish "allies" of the Byzantines defected, and the Catalan 
cavalry wrought disaster on Michaels army. The young emperor fought 
bravely and well; telling his men that now death was better than life, and living 
a more bitter fate than dying, he rode into the midst of his enemies. At least 
one of his generals, Chandrenos, fought equally bravely. But the emperor was 
wounded and his army was routed. While he fled to Didymoteichon, the 
Catalans pursued his retreating army and spent the following day ravaging 
Thrace. The Alans, whose cowardice during the battle had been a primary 
factor in the Byzantine defeat, also plundered the environs of Apros.!° 

Everyone, from contemporary witnesses to modern historians, has recognized 
the importance of the battle of Apros. Michael's army was destroyed. Muntaner 
tells us that the Byzantines lost 2,000 cavalry, and countless infantry. The 
Byzantine defeat was due not to lack of courage on the part of the Greek 
contingent, but rather to the collapse of the front lines, which consisted of the 
Turkish and Alan mercenaries. Also, it seems that the Byzantines had failed 
to learn from the Catalan manner of fighting and to change their tactics 
accordingly, which they should have done after their defeat at Gallipoli. 
But now they learned how difficult it was to defeat the Catalans, and no further 
pitched battle was fought in Thrace. As for the Catalans, they realized that the 
field was now theirs: "And from that hour all Romania was conquered and 
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we had so put fear into their hearts, that we could not shout ‘Franks’ but they 
were at once prepared to flee. . . . And every day we made raids and raided 
as far as the gates of Constantinople." The conquest of Thrace was within 
reach, and it was undertaken almost immediately.! 7 

The Greek mhabitants of the countryside also recognized the importance 
of the battle of Apros. Although it was harvest time, they left their fields and 
crowded to the gates of Constantinople, seeking safety. In order to enable them 
to return to their villages, Andronicus II created a kind of gendarmerie under 
whose protection the peasants went on with the harvest: “He wanted to form 
an indigenous army and attack, but had to delay because he was distracted by 
many [other] necessities. So, he prepared some forces to be sent to the fields 
and the peasants, taking courage from this, did their summer work fearlessly.” + 8 
He also made a truce with the Catalans, and tried to conclude an alliance with 
the Genoese ships involved in the capture of Berengar d'Entenga.!? This 
failed, as did his effort to lure the Alans back into his service. ?? 

Michael IX was very discouraged by his defeat at the battle of Apros. Both 
Byzantine and Catalan sources agree that he was a proud soldier, and the 
results of the battle must have cut him very deeply. Nor did Andronicus help 
by reproaching his son for endangering his life at the battle. While Michael 
stayed at Didymoteichon, nursing his emotional and physical wounds, his 
army disintegrated. The soldiers, whom he had gathered with so much effort 
and at so much personal expense, dispersed, partly because there was no money 
to pay them, and partly perhaps because they too were discouraged.*! 

In the meantime, the Bulgarians had repudiated their truce with Michael. 
Theodore Svetoslav had already tried to negotiate a marriage alliance with 
Andronicus, asking for the hand of Theodora, the nine-year-old daughter of 
Michael IX. Andronicus refused, and Svetoslav invaded Thrace, seeking 
revenge not only against Andronicus but also against Eltimir who had once 
again changed sides and joined the Byzantines after the battle of Apros.?* 

The Catalans too overran all of Thrace east of the Marica River and west of 
Constantinople. They met with little opposition, for the inhabitants had 
deserted the countryside, probably seeking safety in the fortified towns; the 
the story of Asia Minor was being repeated in Thrace. Andronicus 11 tried to 
negotiate a settlement with the Catalans, so that they would leave his empire; 
they answered with extravagant demands for money. They also demanded the 
release of all Catalan prisoners, payment for any horses they might leave behind, 
and the return of the Catalan ships captured by the Genoese. Quite apart from 
the fact that the Catalan demands were very steep, there was also a disagreement 
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in principle. Each side insisted that the other had broken the original 
agreements, and should make amends. But Andronicus had prefaced his request 
for peace by the argument that the Catalans had first broken their agreement 
with the Byzantines. Because of these disagreements, no peace was concluded, 
and the Catalans remained in Thrace.*° 

Thus, Michael IX’s original attempt to defeat the Catalans through military 
action ended in unqualified failure. If anything, it probably made the situation 
worse, since his defeat made the Catalans think that they were invincible, and 
persuaded the Byzantines too that they could not win a pitched battle against 
these mercenarics. The defeat at Apros also give the Bulgarians an opportunity 
to reopen hostilities, but it did not spell the end of Michael LX's policy. On the 
contrary, it was only after July 1305, that the struggle began for the defense 
of the cities, if not of the countryside, of ‘Thrace against the Catalans, and in 
the struggle Michael IX and the urban populations of Thrace emerged as 
vahant heroes. 

Andronicus II had been persuaded to contribute to the policy of indigenous 
defense against the Catalans. The people of Constantinople, furious at the 
Catalan success, and no doubt fearful as well, violently denounced Andronicus’ 
demolition of the fleet. Sometime in May 1305, the mob of Constantinople 
arose in a near-riot, "because it was not possible for them to live in security 
unless ships were armed according to the old customs of the Romans." Despite 
the efforts of the patriarch, Athanasios I, to appease the mob, feelings ran high, 
and soon the unrest turned into an anti-Latin riot. The people were convinced 
that because of the destruction of the Byzantine fleet the evil Italians held the 
empire captive. It was very easy to translate into action the deep hatred of the 
Byzantines against the Latins: the rioters attacked and burned the houses of 
some Genoese where Catalans were hiding, and killed the Catalans.** It is not 
clear from Pachymeres’ account whether the people of Constantinople were 
motivated by sheer emotion or by a reasoned belief that a fleet was essential 
to the safety of the city. Probably, both factors were present. Anti-Latin 
emotion was always there, whether dormant or active, and now more than ever 
before the decision to dismantle the fleet was seen to have been disastrous. 
The remnants of the empire were very much exposed to maritime attack, 
and most of its enemies were relatively strong at sea. Even in Asia Minor, which 
traditionally had been defended by wars on land, the Turks were becoming a 
maritime power. 

Whether the people of Constantinople realized it or not, in May 1305, the 
creation of a new Bvzantine fleet was not only necessary, it was also feasible. 
All that was required was a policy centered on the defense of Constantinople 
and aimed at throwing the Catalans out. With the Bulgarians still at peace, the 
northern frontiers could be defended with a minimal force. Macedonia could be 
cut off temporarily, and men and resources could be diverted to man a fleet 
to protect Thrace and the adjacent islands. Even a small imperial fleet might 
sever or at least impede Catalan communications with Sicily, and in these 
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circumstances the Catalans would probably prove more amenable to negotia- 
tions. 

Later in May 1305, the people of Constantinople once again demanded 
that a fleet be built. Andronicus, fearing the activities of the enraged mob, 
brought an army into Constantinople to forestall a possible rebellion. On 
June 1, he addressed a speech to “the first men" of Constantinople, in which 
he tried to justify his acceptance of the Catalan offer to fight for him. He said 
that 1t had been necessary to depend on Latin mercenaries since the Byzantine 
army was so weak, and in order to prove that he had not innovated in this 
respect, he adduced the examples of John III Vatatzes and Michael VIII, 
both of whom had used Latin mercenaries. As for the decline of the empire, 
which had been at the root of the whole problem, he ascribed that to the sins 
of those in power, and to divine anger. ‘Then, he asked these men to quell all 
rebellious sentiment and to tell the people to attend each to his business; 
rebellion in the city would be the worst possible evil. Finally, he made them 
swear on the Bible to remain loyal to the two emperors, to abstain from all 
revolutionary activity and to persuade all others to do the same. Andronicus 
sent his officials throughout the city to administer the oath of loyalty to the 
inhabitants. This rather surprising action indicated the explosive nature of the 
situation. ?? 

Andronicus, however, did not stop at this negative action. The temper of 
his people, combined with the untrustworthy behaviour of the Genoese in the 
summer of 1305, convinced him that it was, indeed, necessary to rebuild 
the fleet he had demolished. He decided to finance the new fleet by using some 
of the money he had collected to pay the Genoese. According to Pachymeres, 
"the emperor . . . gave the salary [intended for the Genoese] to his own men, 
and prepared ships, trying to correct his defeat." ^? There is ample evidence 
elsewhere that an imperial fleet was being built at the end of 1305 or the begin- 
ning of 1306. In the spring of 1306, Berengar de Rocafort went on an expedition 
to the Black Sea coast, to the town of 'Lestanayre" (Neorion), “where all the 
ships and terides and galleys of the Romania are made”; one hundred and fifty 
ships are said to have been destroyed on this expedition.?" The timing of 
Rocafort's attack, which just preceded the arrival of a second Genoese fleet at 
Constantinople, makes it clear that this was no minor skirmish but rather a 
conscious effort to prevent the creation of a Byzantine fleet. In spite of the 
success of Rocafort’s expedition, it seems that some ships were built. Thus, 
we are told that approximately two years after Irene's arrival in Thessalonica 
(thus, in 1305 or 1306), Andronicus' ships were patroling the Dardanelles to 
keep the Turks from crossing into Thrace and joining the Catalans.?? About 
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1307 the Byzantine general Maroules was given ten ships, "belonging to the 
emperor," in order to harass Ticino Zaccaria m Thasos. In 1309 a body of 
Turkish mercenaries under Chalil left the Catalans and hoped that by pledging 
faith to Andronicus they would be allowed to leave for Asia Minor on imperial 
ships. However, when a few of these Turks were allowed to cross, they did so 
on ten Genoese ships with the consent of Andronicus (1312-1313).7° Perhaps 
the new Byzantine navy did not last much longer than Michael's army had 
done. 


The Defense of Thrace 


With the imperial army disorganized and Michael IX ill at Didymoteichon, 
the Catalans were free to attack Thrace. The countryside was easy to take, 
but in terms of the aims and the military techniques of the Catalan company 
this meant very little. They had no desire and no possibility of holding the 
countryside. Their army was too small to occupy every part of the country, 
and if they dispersed they might be easily vanquished. The strength of the 
Catalan company lay in its ability to launch concerted attacks, in which the 
mounted knights were supported by the formidable lightly armed infantry, 
the Almugavars. Thus, although the Catalans were masters of the 'Thracian 
countryside, in the sense that they were able to attack any part of it without 
much opposition and without reprisals, they could do this only because they 
had a fortified area, Gallipoli, to which they could retreat for safety. 

Michael IX realized the double aspect of the Catalan position: Gallipoli 
was indispensable to them as a fort, but the Thracian countryside was necessary 
for their survival, since their food came from their raids outside Gallipoli. 
In the summer of 1305 Michael conceived a new plan, and communicated 
it to his father. Michael suggested that Andronicus II collect a new army 
and come to Rodosto. Pachymeres says that Andronicus was to come “west, 
to Rodosto and further." The choice of words as well as the choice of city 
permits a reconstruction of Michael’s plan. Rodosto was the great granary of 
Thrace, where grain was collected and stored in warehouses, to be then shipped 
to Constantinople and elsewhere. ?? By making his camp at Rodosto, Androni- 
cus would secure this city and repulse the attack which the Catalans were 
already launching against it. Byzantine occupation of Rodosto would pre- 
sumably secure eastern Thrace from Catalan raids. If that side were secured, 
and Michael was able to recover some strength at Didymoteichon, then the 
Byzantines could hope to enclose the Catalans in Gallipoli, where they could 
not survive for long. 

This plan seems feasible, despite the disruption which affected Michael LX's 
army after the battle of Apros. Even in July 1306, Michael had with him some 
soldiers from the western army.?! Perhaps more such men could have been 
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collected at Didymoteichon, if a concerted effort were made. But the Constan- 
tinople part of the operation never began. The imperial treasury was empty 
and could not sustain the expense of equipping the army Michael wanted. 
Andronicus II tried to raise funds by public subscription, but although many 
people contributed, the money he collected was not sufficient, and the plan 
had to be abandoned.** Perhaps the richer inhabitants of Constantinople 
found it unnecessary to give money for this enterprise. 

The Catalans too realized the importance of conquering the cities of Thrace, 
for only thus could the countryside be securely held. Every fortified city they 
held would become a small Gallipoli, where they could retreat after their 
forays, and from where they could defend themselves against Byzantine attack. 
But for the same reason that it was easy to hold a city, it was difficult to conquer 
it. And the inhabitants of the cities of Thrace displayed quite magnificent and 
unexpected tenacity in defending themselves against the Catalans. Their 
courage can only be explained in terms of a protonationalism: they hated all 
westerners, and therefore also the Catalans, so much that they were willing 
to die in defense of their city. Through the dry, archaic style of Pachymeres 
can be followed the heroic defense of the towns of Thrace. This was heroism 
on a small level, but heroism it was. 

For obvious reasons, one of the first cities to suffer the attack of the Catalans 
was Rodosto. In the summer of 1305, while Ferran Ximenes de Arenos with 
part of the Catalan army raided Thrace up to the walls of Constantinople, 
Berengar de Rocafort attacked Rodosto. The city itself fell easily, but the fort 
resisted. The Catalans tried to besiege it and failed; they tried to take it by 
negotiation, and also failed. Contemporary testimony differs as to what hap- 
pened after that.’ Most probably, Rocafort occupied the suburbs, while the 
fortified part of the town continued its resistance for one whole year. It seems 
that Rodosto was defended mainly by its own population. That is why, in the 
summer of 1306, Andronicus sent two ships to relieve the city of those incapable 
of fighting, so that the rest could wage war more efficiently.?^ This incident 
also helps to answer the question of provisioning for goods other than grain: 
if Rocafort had surrounded the city by land, the sea was still relatively clear. 
Andronicus may have sent provisions to Rodosto, but he cannot have sent 
many soldiers, since only three hundred men defended the fort. Later in the 
summer of 1306, the fort could be held no longer. Rocafort was pledged to take 
it, and his attacks became increasingly persistent. After a year's resistance, the 
inhabitants of Rodosto decided to surrender. Rocafort at first tried to reject 
their offer, which would entail lenient treatment of the captives. In the end, 
however, he allowed them to surrender, and to either live under him or leave 
the city, as they willed. Rocafort made Rodosto his granary, and there he 
collected wheat and other provisions from the surrounding area. It seems 
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that his army was getting ready for a long war in Thrace, for at the same time 
his Turkish allies occupied the area around Ganos to the south of Rodosto, 
and cultivated it. ?? 

Adrianople was one of the most important cities of Thrace, second only 
to Constantinople. Situated at the confluence of three rivers, the Hebrus 
(Marica), the Arda, and the Tonzus, commanding communications with 
Bulgaria, it had always played a major role in the defense of Thrace and of 
Constantinople itself. It was also an important trading center. Its population 
was large and varied, and the city usually held a large garrison. Its geographical 
position made it, throughout Byzantine history, the center of many key events. 
John Tzimiskes started his Bulgarian expedition from Adrianople, Nicephorus 
Bryennios was proclaimed emperor there in 1077, and Frederick Barbarossa 
conquered it on his way to Jerusalem. Since Michael IX had been particularly 
interested in the Bulgarian war, he too had made Adrianople his headquarters 
during the campaign of 1304. It is therefore surprising to find it suffering from 
the same lack of organized defense as the rest of Thrace. 

In the late spring of 1306, the Catalans and their Turkish allies attacked 
Adrianople, on their return from an attack on the Alans who were then in 
Bulgarian territory.*® Since the city did not have an adequate garrison, the 
Catalans were able to cut down the vines and burn the wheat in the fields 
outside the city. Then they occupied the suburbs and proceeded to lay siege 
to Adrianople itself. Adrianople was well fortified and its inhabitants were 
willing to defend themselves. They set fire to the suburbs and retreated into the 
fortified town. Two of Michael’s lieutenants came in to help with 150 soldiers 
from Anatolia. The city held for eight days, and on the last day the Catalans 
brought ladders and began to climb onto the wall. They tried, it seems, to 
set fire to a section of the wall, but the wind changed, and the fire burned their 
ladders. The Byzantine soldiers took the opportunity to kill many of the Catalans 
and the siege was abandoned. Adrianople was saved by a combination of luck 
and courage. 

On this occasion, the small Byzantine army contributed to the defense 
mounted by the inhabitants of the city. Although it is a sad comment that only 
150 soldiers could be mustered for the defense of such an important place, there 
was a lesson in this for the Byzantines. The Catalans could not afford drawn- 
out sieges. They had neither the time, nor the machines, nor yet the intention 
to starve the cities of Thrace into submission, as the Turks were doing in 
Asia Minor.?' A determined effort, and a little help from the imperial govern- 
ment would have saved many a Thracian city. Even though there was no 
money to maintain a real army, small mobile forces like the 150 men who went 
to Adrianople were not beyond the capabilities of the imperial treasury. Yet 
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many cities were forced to surrender because they despaired of help. Philes 
attributed the salvation of Adrianople to a miracle of the Virgin. ^? 

It is clear from the conquest of Rodosto and the siege of Adrianople that in 
1305 and 1306 the war in Thrace developed into a series of small attacks and 
counterattacks. Jt is also clear that the imperial army contributed very little 
to the defense of the Thracian cities. In the autumn of 1306 there were curious 
incidents of guerrilla-type harassment of the Catalan army. At that time, 
Rocafort was pressing the Byzantines hard and brought his army near Constan- 
tinople. While he was thus engaged, the minute Byzantine army attacked his 
rear-guard, in an effort to create a diversion. At the same time, the inhabitants 
of the town of Tzurulon (Chorli) made a raiding expedition against Rocafort’s 
army, collected some booty, and returned to their city.?? All of this took 
place in an area less than fifty miles outside Constantinople. The action of the 
men of Tzurulon is particularly worthy of notice. It was one thing for the 
inhabitants of the fortified cities to stay inside their walls and defend their homes. 
Attacking the Catalan army outside the cities, 1n the countryside, was a more 
difficult and more courageous action. 

The defense of the other cities followed patterns similar to that of Adrianople 
and Rodosto. In the case of Vizyé, the heroism of the inhabitants was even 
greater. Ferran Ximenes de Arenos and his army attacked this city in the 
spring of 1307.7° Vizyé had a guard of two hundred soldiers under the com- 
mand of Umbertopulos. They thought that since the Catalans were much more 
numerous, the best thing to do was to shut themselves up in the fort, and defend 
that. “But then, the mob of Vizyé was seized by martial spirit, and, making 
frequent representations to the leader [Umbertopulos] they said that if he 
attacked the foe they would fight with him. And he, seduced (Kkatayontev@eis) 
by their courage and their great numbers (for they increased by thousands the 
strength of the infantry), made a sortie with them and with all the cavalry.” 
Unfortunately, the city people were unused to fighting; they lost heart and 
fled in an unruly retreat, and the Catalans “falling in great numbers against 
the infantry, killed many of them, like sheep." Those inside the city watched 
the massacre and feared for their fate. The women were then disguised as men, 
took up arms, and stationed themselves on the walls of the city, to keep the 
Catalans away. Andronicus, moved by these sad events, sent some reinforce- 
ments, while the patriarch held a litany to beseech God to forgive the sins of 
his people and deliver them from the Catalans. 


38. Martin, Philes Carmina inedita, no. 44, verses 45ff. There are a few exceptions to the 
statement that the Catalans were not interested in lengthy sieges. Ferran Ximenes de Arenos 
besieged Madytos for a long time. It was a well-fortified city, and Andrea Morisco was able to 
provide its inhabitants with food. Ximenes tried to starve them into submission and succeeded 
in the end. (Pachymeres, II, 583-584, 578; Muntaner, chap. ccxxiii). He adopted the same 
technique in the city of Aenos, which was defended by its inhabitants (summer 1307? Pachy- 
meres, II, 639-640). His policy may be explained by the fact that these operations were under- 
taken quite late in the campaign, when food supplies in Thrace were so low that starving a city 
would seem an easy enterprise. 

39. Pachymeres, II, 626-627. For the date, see Rubió y Lluch Diplomatari, no. 31. 

40. Pachymeres, II, 629-630, places the attack on Vizye at approximately the same time as 
the Byzantine treaty with Svetoslav—so, in the spring of 1307. 
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In such a way the inhabitants of Thrace fought the most important enemy 
of the empirc. City after city, Rodosto, Adrianople, Vizyé, Madytos, Aenos 
and perhaps others that have not been recorded, mobilized its human and 
material resources in an effort to defend itself." The defense was confined to 
the city dwellers; the countryside did not participate. Constantinople did very 
little to help the cities in their struggle, for it had its own internal battle to 
fight out. Michael himself, although he set the pattern, did not contribute much 
to the defense of the cities. That was left to his lieutenants, some of whom 
distinguished themselves 1n this war. 


The Bulgarians, the other enemy of the empire in Thrace, were not opposed 
by the local inhabitants. Here, a combination of military activities and diplo- 
macy achieved results which, although not very favourable to Byzantium, 
were not disastrous. One great danger of the Catalan campaign in Thrace was 
the possibility that the Catalans and the Bulgarians would form an alliance 
and enclose the province in a pincer attack. Fortunately for the Byzantines, 
if there was ever a Catalan—Bulgarian alliance, it was short-lived. 

Theodore Svetoslav, although an enemy of Byzantium, was also hostile to 
the Catalans in 1305. Perhaps he realized that his sphere of interests conflicted 
with theirs, and he took advantage of the Byzantine defeat at Apros to take the 
ports of Anchialos, Mesembreia, and Agathoupolis with their surrounding 
territories. These conquests gave him control of some of the most important 
grain outlets of the Black Sea area, and virtually ended Byzantine control over 
that part of the Black Sea coast. In the summer of 1306, the Alan mercenaries 
defected from the Byzantines, and offered Svetoslav their services against their 
erstwhile employer. The Catalans, who still harbored a deep hatred against the 
Alans, attacked them and massacred them in Bulgarian territory.*? 

It is possible that the Catalans were motivated by political considerations 
as well as by a desire to pay off old scores. Svetoslav was already very strong, 
and he would become stronger if the Alans became an effective part of his 
military force. If this was the reason for the Catalan attack against the Alans, 
Svetoslav reacted in the way the Catalan leaders must have wished. Soon after 
the massacre of the Alans, he sent an embassy to Berengar de Rocafort, asking 
for a treaty and an offensive alliance against Byzantium. Rocafort would 
marry Svetoslav’s sister, and the two men would combine their attacks on 
Thrace. Rocafort accepted these offers, but nothing else is known about the 
negotiations.** They seem not to have been pursued further. 

Seeing that his negotiations with Rocafort produced no tangible result, 
Svetoslav asked Andronicus II for peace shortly before April 1307.*^ The peace 
treaty was very favorable to the Bulgarians. There was to be a simple cessation 
of hostilities, not a restoration of the status quo ante bellum. In return, Sveto- 
slav finally secured (1308) the Byzantine marriage he had been negotiating 


41. Pachymeres, II, 583-584, 578, 639-640; Muntancr, chap. ccxxx. 

42. Pachymceres, II, 601-602; Muntaner, chap. ccxxv; Gregoras, I, 232-233. 

13. Pachymeres, II, 606. Cf. Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 288 (he dates the embassy 
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44. Pachymeres, II, 628-629; Dólger, Regesten, no. 2303 (before April 1307). 
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since 1305. He married Theodora, one of the daughters of Michael IX and 
Maria of Armenia; she was then twelve years old.^? Andronicus was not eager 
to accept Svetoslav’s terms. But there was one deciding factor in favor of the 
Bulgarian king. Constantinople and all of Thrace was starving, and Svetoslav 
had been holding back the Bulgarian wheat supplies. To overcome Andronicus’ 
hesitation, he allowed Black Sea grain to be shipped to Constantinople; the 
famine in the city was relieved, and Svetoslav received his bride. From that 
time until Svetoslav's death in 1322, Andronicus and the Bulgarian king main- 
tained friendly relations. Svetoslav also entered into an alliance with Stephen 
Uros II and relative peace reigned in the Balkans.*° 


Diplomatic Efforts 


While Michael IX had been organizing the local defense of Thrace, Andronicus 
II made other efforts to stave off the many enemies of his state. He thought the 
situation desperate, and with good reason. Not only were the Bulgarians and 
the Catalans attacking Thrace, but in Asia Minor the inhabitants of the forts 
were starving; some rebelled against the imperial authority, while others 
defected and joined the Catalans. The Catalan company received reinforcements 
from Sicily and from the Turks. On the other hand, the Empress Irene, who 
had offered to come from Thessalonica bringing Serbian help, was stopped by 
the insecurity of the roads. Constantinople seemed threatened, its inhabitants 
were in despair, and even religious processions did not help. In these circum- 
stances, Andronicus was again forced to seek help from foreigners.*? 

Although Genoa had not been a very cooperative ally, it was once again 
called to the rescue. This time, Andronicus negotiated with the Genoese 
government itself, and not with the inhabitants of Pera. In the autumn of 1305 
he sent an embassy to Genoa asking for ships to come to Constantinople in the 
spring of 1306.48 They arrived on time, but although Constantinople was 
threatened by the Catalans, neither the Genoese nor Andronicus were overly 
eager to fight. The Genoese fleet was not much different from any other 
commercial expedition; in September 1305, before Andronicus’ request for 
help, Christiano Spinola (one of James II's Genoese supporters and informants) 
had anticipated the fact that Genoese ships would go to the Romania in June 
1306, presumably on a trading expedition.*? In this period, both warships 
and many merchant ships were great galleys, and as qualified to serve in war 
as in trade. 
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What probably happened in the spring of 1306 was that the Genoese govern- 
ment increased slightly the number of the ships making their annual com- 
mercial voyage to the Black Sea, armed the seamen, and gave the command to 
an important man, Antonio Spinola. It is an established fact that the Genoese 
were, on the whole, motivated by economic rather than political factors, and 
it would have been too much to expect them to send a whole fleet —always an 
expensive enterprise—to Byzantium for political purposes only. Pachymeres 
accused the Genoese government of perfidy, since they had sent ships which 
were to participate in war, if Andronicus should so ask them, but which 
otherwise were to engage in their normal trading activities. In the circumstances, 
however, Pachymeres’ complaint was totally unrealistic. The Genoese govern- 
ment committed itself to the extent of ordering Antonio Spinola to give priority 
to the alliance with Andronicus, and to serve him at a low salary; for Genoa 
this was a substantial commitment. ?? 

In fact, Andronicus had been engaged in negotiations with the Catalans just 
before he sent his embassy to Genoa.?! His request for Genoese ships may, 
therefore, be interpreted as an effort to intimidate the Catalans and force them 
to leave the empire without any more bloodshed; if negotiations failed, he 
would then ask the Genoese to help him in an attack. As soon as the fleet 
arrived, the emperor started negotiating with the Company once again. As 
usual, the talks failed on the question of money. The Catalans asked for 300,000 
hyperpyra, while Andronicus offered 100,000 and no more. ‘The Catalans were 
clearly not very interested, for when the emperor’s ambassadors went to 
Gallipoli they found that most of the army had gone inland, leaving Mun- 
taner with a few soldiers. 2 

A question of strategy was now posed: was Gallipoli worth taking, even 
though the bulk of the Catalan army was away? Against the benefits to be 
reaped from such a conquest was the possibility that the infurtated Catalans 
might launch an attack on Constantinople. In that case, the Byzantines would 
have to fight alone, for the Genoese could not fight on land, while the Catalans 
would be reduced to fighting only on land. While he was negotiating, Androni- 
cus allowed the Genoese ships to go to the Black Sea for twenty days. Only 
four ships remained, to guard the straits. Andronicus adopted an indecisive 
solution to this strategic problem. When the Genoese fleet returned from the 
Black Sea, he asked them to attack Gallipoli, “to do something valiant, if they 
could, and then to sail for home." The Genoese fleet along with seven Byzan- 
tine ships did attack Gallipoli, in mid-July 1306, and they were defeated. In 
any case, the engagement was not conceived very seriously, since the Genoese 
planned to leave for Genoa immediately thereafter, whatever the outcome.?? 

What did Andronicus II wish to accomplish by his appeal to his Genoese 


50. Pachymeres, II, 597-598. Cf. Muntaner, chap. ccxxvii; Pachymeres, II, 601, 
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alies, and why did he not order the Genoese to launch a really effective 
attack on Gallipoli? Perhaps he thought a Genoese victory in Gallipoli not 
worth the effort; since the Genoese could not and would not fight on land, how 
could he have followed up a victory? On the other hand, he may have hoped 
that a show of strength would deflect the Catalans from the siege of Didy- 
moteichon in which they were engaged, and make them amenable to the 
discussions which he reopened immediately.?^ But if this was his plan, he should 
have detained the Genoese ships in harbor while he pursed the negotiations. 
Andronicus’ policy is hard to interpret and its indecisive character cannot 
be explained simply by the weakness of his personality and his political imma- 
turity. Perhaps he feared getting too deeply in the debt of the Genoese, or 
perhaps he was yielding to anti-Genoese pressures. 

If Andronicus had to deal with anti-Latin sentiment, this probably came 
from the patriarch Athanasios I. The patriarch’s position toward the Latins 
was made clear in a letter he wrote to Andronicus II in late May or early 
June 1305.?? This letter was occasioned by a development which became 
directly linked with the Genoese expedition of 1306. In January 1305, the 
Empress Yolanda-Irene inherited the marquisate of Montferrat, following 
the death of her brother, John I. When envoys came from Montferrat to 
acquaint her with the news, she told them that she herself did not want to 
return to her homeland, but she would send instead her eldest son, the despot 
John. As soon as Athanasios I heard of this, he wrote Andronicus II a strongly 
worded letter, in which he presented at great length the dangers of this project: 
John was a young man, and if he were sent to dwell “among barbarians, 
among a most arrogant and irrational people," (‘“ä&Akoôarf Yñ BappBópoic 
Kavowoupuévr Kai ÉÜvet KataKpws óngpnoávo xai ánovevonpévo tà péyiota ), 
he might lose his piety and his true religion, thus endangering the salvation 
of his immortal soul. Once he had lost that, what was to prevent him from 
harboring hostile feelings against the empire itself? 

Athanasios went further, and gave expression to ideas which would later 
become the usual argument of the anti-western party in Byzantium: “Or is 
it that we expect from there [the West] military help? Let us rather be per- 
suaded by the counsel of those who love God. This counsel clearly shows that 
human help is vain, so that we may rather become strong through confidence 
in God. For in this way He derides and will confound those who desire to 
destroy us."?? So, even in times of extreme peril, the patriarch considered 
western help unnecessary, indeed potentially dangerous, and preferred to 
depend on salvation from heaven. It was irrelevant to the patriarch, as it was 
to the historian Nicephorus Gregoras, that at this time the empire was in 
desperate need of Genoese help to defend the capital itself.?^" From the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century, as the fortunes of the empire declined, so 
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the pride of the Byzantines in their heritage and in their contracting world 
increased. 

Athanasios was able to block the appointment of the despot John to the 
throne of Montferrat. Instead, Irene’s second son, Theodore, was chosen. 
In the summer of 1306, when the Genoese ships left Constantinople for Genoa, 
they took with them the young marquis of Montferrat. By the time he left, 
Theodore had become engaged to Argentina Spinola, the daughter of Opicino 
Spinola, one of the captains of the People of Genoa.?? For Spinola, the marriage 
had obvious social advantages and was also useful in terms of internal Italian 
politics. From the Byzantine side, the usefulness of this marriage was less 
obvious; perhaps the Genoese negotiated the marriage as payment for the 
limited help they gave Andronicus in 1306.?? 

The departure of the Genoese flect left the empire nearer than ever to a state 
of collapse. Michael IX was ill, and his army had been very much reduced. 
The remaining parts of Bithynia (Mesothinia) revolted when Andronicus 
sent his tax collectors to collect the usual land tax for the army. The Catalans 
and their Turkish allies proceeded with the conquest of Thrace.?? At this 
point, the Genoese of Pera decided to seck peace with the Catalans so that 
they could navigate in the Hellespont and the Propontis. Since they had lately 
received from home a new abbate del popolo, 1t is probable that the government 
of Genoa urged them, or at least allowed them to proceed with these negotia- 
tions. Andronicus was angry and fearful of the consequences. The Genoese 
involvement in the war, nominal though it was, had appeared as his only 
protection against total defeat. 

Andronicus tried to deflect the Genoese from their purpose, but they refused 
to be persuaded. The emperor then tried to make the best of the inevitable 
and asked the abbate to act as an imperial envoy; on the emperor's behalf, 
he was to offer the Catalans money, honors and high office, in return for peace.?! 
The abbate talked with both Berengar de Rocafort and Ferran Ximenes de 
Arenos, who was then in Madytos. Ximenes apparently was rather conciliatory. 
The Catalan Companv was already splitting into factions, and Ferran Ximenes 
de Arenos’ faction may be considered a moderate one. It included many 
of the Aragonese nobles and the cavalrv, and its aim was to establish rela- 
tively friendly relations with Byzantium. Berengar de Rocafort, on the other 
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hand, exhibited. the same ambition. and rapacity which had aroused the 
hatred of his Sicilian master, Frederick III. He had the support of most of the 
Almugavars, and he wanted the undisputed leadership of the Company and 
probably the conquest of the empire. 9? 

The Genoese abbate del popolo held unprofitable discussions with Rocafort. 
The Catalan leader demanded that Andronicus pay 200,000 hyperpyra for the 
“services” of the Company. Along with this preposterous demand, he also 
offered to sell back to Andronicus the lands and castles he occupied, as well 
as his Byzantine prisoners! If Andronicus refused, Rocafort threatened to 
attack and conquer the rest of the empire (September 1306). Ximenes de 
Arenos, whom Pachymeres considered milder (fugpótepoc) wrote to the 
emperor in September, dissociating himself from Rocafort’s threats.°? Mean- 
while, Rocafort tried to make his point by moving his army up to the walls of 
Constantinople. As the patriarch appealed to divine Providence once again, 
the people who lived outside the capital and some of the inhabitants of Pera 
rushed into the city seeking refuge. It was at this point that the leader of the 
small Byzantine army, Ducas, and the inhabitants of Tzurulon produced their 
timely diversion, and Rocafort was deflected from the siege of Constantinople. °* 


Along with his Genoese alliance, Andronicus II also turned to the east to 
seek allies against his two enemies, the Turks and the Catalans. In 1305-1306 
he sent an embassy composed of Manuel Philes and others, to the king of 
Georgia, to ask him for an army against the Catalans. The Georgians promised 
to help, with no recompense other than their expenses, but subsequent negotia- 
tions failed, and only a few men came to Constantinople.?? Although fruit- 
less, this appeal to Georgia is of some interest. The Byzantines had maintained 
close relations with Georgia in the days when the empire was strong, and 
Georgian soldiers had been among the most valiant in the Byzantine armies. 
Now, when Byzantium was so weak that even its capital seemed in danger, 
the Georgian promise of help is touching evidence that in this remote area the 
glory of the empire was still remembered, and could evoke a certain amount 
of emotion. 

Byzantine negotiations with the Mongols of Persia, although less tinged with 
emotion, were more extensive and had a more solid basis: the opposition of 
both states to the power of the ‘Turks. ‘These negotiations also were hallowed 
by tradition: Michael VIII, continuing the policy of the emperors of Nicaea, 
had made treaties with Hulagu, the khan of Persia. In 1304 Andronicus II 
decided to renew the alliance, and solidify it with a marriage contract. He 
offered one of his illegitimate daughters to Gazan, the khan of Tabriz, and 
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after Gazan's death (May 14, 1304), to his successor, Olgäitü (Charbanda).°°® 
Asia Minor was then experiencing its most severe incursion of Turks; the 
Asiatic coast of the Hellespont was thrown into confusion; Nicaea and Nico- 
media were besieged, and the inhabitants of Chalcedon had fled to Constan- 
tinople (1304).°’ It was, therefore, understandable that Andronicus should 
seek the help of the khan; but negotiations took a long time. 

In the early summer of 1304, while the emperor was engaged in discussions 
with the Mongol ambassadors, Umur, a Turkish emir, asked for “the area 
between the rivers near Sangarios" to hold from Andronicus.?? Thus, even 
the rumor of a Mongol alliance and, perhaps, the Catalan campaign in 
Anatolia, began to have some effect on Byzantine relations with the Turks. 
Yet in 1305, while the situation in Bithynia was steadily deteriorating, the 
alliance had still not been concluded. In the spring of 1305, Andronicus sent 
another embassy to request help from Oléàitü.?? The help was to be used 
against the Ottomans and perhaps against Sasan who had taken Ephesus 
(October 24, 1304).'? Soon afterwards, Andronicus received an embassy 
from Persia, and the information that the khan was preparing to send 40,000 
men; another 30,000 were alreadv around Iconium and were awaiting 
instructions. 

In 1307 Andronicus was still discussing the future marriage of Olgaitu. 
At that time, he sent to Nicaea his sister Maria, the widow of Olgàitü's grand- 
father, Abaga.’' She had instructions to promote the marriage and to try to 
persuade the Ottomans to accept Andronicus! authority. She would use the 
impending arrival of the Mongols as a weapon of persuasion. Her efforts 
provoked Osman's ire, and he mounted an even more determined siege of 
Nicaea. In the early summer of 1307, news came to Constantinople that 
Olgàitü's 30,000 soldiers had started to attack the Turks. Pachymeres, finishing 
his history, thought that the Bvzantines, with Mongol help, would be able to 
recover all their old possessions 1n Asia Minor. Later historians make allusions 
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to the Mongol force, but there is no precise information about its further activi- 
ties. The fact that the Ottomans were unable to take Brusa until 1326 and 
Nicaea until 1331 has been taken as proof that their plans were disrupted by 
the Mongol intervention. ?? 

Andronicus’ negotiations with the khans of Tabriz indicate that even during 
the worst moments of the Catalan invasion the emperor did not entirely 
abandon Asia Minor. Even as he offered Anatolia to Roger de Flor, he was also 
trying to save it through the help of the Mongols. It is true that in 1305-1309 
most of his energy was directed toward saving his European possessions from the 
Catalans; yet his negotiations wih the Mongols show that his policy of those 
years was not entirely defensive, or entirely forgetful of Anatolia. 


The Catalans and Europe 


Before the threat, however feeble, of a Byzantine-Genoese alliance, the Catalans 
stepped up their diplomatic activity in an effort to get help from Europe in 
what had become a real war against Byzantium. Apparently, it was the capture 
of Berengar d'Entenga by the Genoese that galvanized the Catalans into 
action. In the summer of 1305, the Byzantines captured a Catalan secretary 
who had been on his way to Sicily to tell Frederick III that the Company 
had great need of his help; if there were no reinforcements from Sicily, the 
Catalans would have to make peace with Byzantium. ^? There is evidence that 
in January 1306 the Catalans appealed to the pope, to Frederick III, and to 
James II of Aragon. On January 22, two men, sent by the Catalan Company, 
addressed a letter to James II, telling him that they had come west to bring the 
messages of the Company to Sicily and the pope and the king of Aragon. 
The two men designated themselves as “naturales humiles et fideles" of the 
king of Aragon. They then reported that Berengar d’Entenga, released from 
his Genoese prison, had appeared before the pope (Clement V), and before 
Charles of Valois, “de mandato, licencia et voluntate dominacione vestra 
[sic]," to ask them for help against the Byzantines. Entença was going to send 
James II a written report, and meanwhile he urged the two Catalan emissaries 
to hurry to the pope. ’* 

Entença, then, kept fast his ties with Aragon, and once again behaved as an 
agent of both the king of Aragon and the Catalans. Furthermore, the Catalan 
Company itself was requesting help from Europe, although it would seem 
that the two emissaries considered their ties with Aragon more tenuous than did 
Entenca. James II also retained his interest in the affairs of the Company, 
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to the extent of commissioning Entenca to negotiate with Charles of Valois 
and Clement V on the matter of an attack on Byzantium. Another fragment 
of evidence supports the theory that James II retained his interest in Byzantium. 
On August 16, 1806, the Empress Constance, illegitimate daughter of Frederick 
II Hohenstaufen and widow of John Vatatzes, transferred to James H, her 
closest male relative, all her rights to the Byzantine empire. These consisted 
of her dowry, money, jewels, and some lands in Asia Minor whose rent she 
estimated at 30,000 hyperpyra per vear. ^? 

Entença’s representations to Clement V and Charles of Valois remained 
fruitless, for both men had other plans: Charles of Valois was planning his own 
expedition to Byzantium, and the pope was supporting him. As Muntaner 
put it, “[Entença] went to the Pope and to the King of France, to arrange that 
the Company should get succours from them. But much might he labor; I 
do not believe that the Pope nor the House of France wished that all the 
infidels of the world should be conquered bv the followers of the Lord King of 
Aragon; and so both denied him succours."' '? 

In the summer of 1306, the Catalans of Gallipoli asked Berengar d’Entenga 
to join them again. He mortgaged his lands, and returned to the East with 
five hundred men, sometime between August 29 and September 25, 1306. 
James Ils only help appears to have consisted of a certain quantity of biscuit 
that he gave Berengar. Before leaving, Berengar wrote to James 11, reaffirming 
his loyalty as “vesayl natural" to his “‘senyor natural," and promising that he 
would work for the king’s honor and prosperity.” ' 

Although the Catalan Company was trving to obtain help from Europe, 
it seems to have still considered itself independent of any formal ties to either 
Sicily or Aragon. Entença’s homage to James II was a personal affair. The 
Company itself acted for the most part as an independent agent. Modern 
historians cannot make a completely persuasive argument to prove either the 
complete independence or the complete dependence of the Company on any 
outside power, and this is probably due to the fact that the various leaders 
of the Company had divergent aims. Berengar de Rocafort was in all likelihood 
opposed to anv formal dependence upon Sicily, with whose king he had 
quarreled, while Entença was certainly, by 1306, an Aragonese agent. 

In Gallipoli itself, the Company took action which seemed to establish its 
independence while retaining informal ties with Sicily and Aragon. After 
Entenga's capture, four flags were made: “And I had at once a great banner 
made of Saint Peter of Rome, to place on our tower; and I had a royal banner 
made of the lord king of Aragon, and another of the king of Sicily, and another 
of Saint George; and these three we were to carry in battle and that of Saint 
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Peter was to be put on the principal tower." The battle cry of the Company 
was “Aragon! Aragon! Saint George! Saint George!" "? In the summer of 
1305 it also made, for the first time, its own seal, the “‘segell de la host dels 
franchs que regnen lo regne de Macedonia." The latest researcher on the 
subject, David Jacoby, thinks that Muntaner, who reports this event, was 
confusing his dates, for the Catalans could not have talked of the Kingdom of 
Macedonia while they were still in Gallipoli, which is in Thrace.’? Mr. Jacoby 
confuses modern geographical designations with medieval ones. In 1305 
"Macedonia" was a perfectly proper name Íor modern Thrace, and the 
Byzantine theme of Macedonia originally designated Thrace east of the Nestos 
(Mesta) River. In the fourteenth century, the theme of Macedonia consisted 
of Thrace from Constantinople to the Marica River. Muntaner was very 
consistent in his terminology: he always spoke of Thrace as the Kingdom 
of Macedonia, while modern Macedonia (which is the same as ancient 
Macedonia) he designated as “the Kingdom of Thessalonica." ?? The seal 
of 1305 is an interesting indication that the Catalans, having broken even their 
tenuous ties with the Bvzantines, now considered themselves independent rulers 
of Thrace. 

The Catalan Company, then, seems to have tried to bolster its military superi- 
ority in Thrace with a degree of legitimacy. They claimed for themselves the 
title of defenders of the Catholic faith against the schismatics. In the summer of 
1306, before the Genoese attacked Gallipoli, there was an interesting exchange 
of letters between the Genoese commander, Antonio Spinola, and Muntaner. 
Spinola wrote that the Catalans should leave: “he defied us in the name of the 
Commune of Genoa” (‘‘desafians de part del comu de Genova"). Muntaner 
replied that the Commune of Genoa was a friend of the House of Aragon, 
Sicily, and Mallorca, and therefore the Genoese should not challenge the 
Catalans. Muntaner added that since the Catalans were crusaders, the Genoese 
were required to join them in the fight against the schismatic Byzantines: 
"and so we required him, in the name of the Holy Father and of the King 
of Aragon, and of the King of Sicily to help us." 5! None of these pieces of evi- 
dence tells unequivocally whether the Catalan Company considered itself 
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legally bound to the pope, the king of Aragon or the king of Sicily. Its words 
and actions indicate that while it was not formally, legally, bound to anyone, 
the Company considered itself morally (and vaguely) bound to these three 
powers. The ambivalence of the stand was made clear in the spring of 1307, 
when the Catalans were asked to givc full and formal allegiance to the king of 
Sicily. 

Frederick HI’s involvement with the Company became much more obvious 
than that of his brother James. As early as March 1306, Frederick discussed 
with his cousin, the infante of Mallorca Ferran, the possibility of sending 
Ferran to the Romania.?^ Ferran of Mallorca was first cousin to James of 
Aragon and to Frederick of Sicily. He was the son of James I of Mallorca, who 
was the brother of Peter III of Aragon, father of James and Frederick.?? 
Frederick of Sicily was thus following the established tradition of the House of 
Aragon, that is, the tradition of sending members of the cadet branch of the 
family to rule over conquered provinces. This fact in itself would indicate that 
Frederick III was taking seriously the claim of the Catalan Company, that it 
was "reigning over the Kingdom of Macedonia." By sending Ferran to the 
Romania, Frederick would be legitimizing and bringing under his control the 
de facto rule of the Catalans over Thrace. James IL also may have been 
involved in this: in March and April 1306, Ferran appealed to him, requesting 
the help James had promised for Ferran’s “voyage.” 54 It is possible that in 
these documents Ferran was referring to his projected voyage to the East. 
Finally, on March 10, 1307, Frederick of Sicily and Ferran of Mallorca signed 
a formal pact by which Ferran undertook to lead the Catalan Company, in 
Frederick’s name. 

There are several interesting points in this document. Frederick III un- 
equivocally designated the Catalans as “the people of our lord the king [of 
Sicily] who are in those parts [of the Romania]" (“gentem dicti domini nostri 
regis in eiusdem partibus [Romanie] existentem"). More specifically still, 
Frederick assumed that the Catalans owed him fealty and homage, and this 
they would now swear to Ferran, Frederick's lieutenant and viceroy. So, 
Frederick III now, for the first time, formallv treated the Catalan Company 
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as his vassals, and assumed command over them through his viceroy. Ferran 
of Mallorca promised to always remain friendly to Frederick, and to execute 
his will in the Romania. And for all these things “the lord Infante Ferran 
swears fealty by hands and mouth, and performs homage in the hands of the 
said lord our king" (“dominus infans Ferandus fecit fidem et manibus et ore 
homanagium in manibus dicti domini nostri regis"). Of course, Ferran also 
promised that he—and therefore, the Company under his command—would 
not make peace or conclude a treaty with anyone, except with the permission 
and at the command of Frederick III. So far, then, it appears as though the 
Catalans had finally acquired a formal feudal suzerain, the king of Sicily. 
Frederick was probably eager to accomplish this, because Charles of Valois 
was preparing to go the the East. 

The real situation, however, did not conform to this theoretical assumption 
of suzerainty on Frederick's part. Ferran of Mallorca arrived at Gallipoli with 
four ships, on May 20, 1307.°° Upon his arrival, the already existing split 
among the Catalan leaders became clearer. Muntaner, Entenga, Ferran 
Ximenes de Arenos, and their followers accepted Ferran as their leader, and 
swore fealty to him and to Frederick III. But Berengar de Rocafort balked. 
He suggested that the Company pay homage to Ferran in his own right, not 
in his role as the personal representative of the king of Sicily. Here, no doubt, 
Rocafort was motivated by his personal dislike for the king of Sicily. But 
there were other, more profound reasons for his disagreement. An interesting 
social split existed within the Catalan Company. 

According to Muntaner, Rocafort thought to himself “If this lord [Ferran] 
remains here as lord and chief thou art lost, for En Berenguer de Entenza and 
Ferran Ximeno have accepted him before thou didst, and both are nobles... 
and they have mortal hatred against thee." On the other hand, Rocafort 
thought he had his own considerable strength, which consisted of "the greater 
part of the Franks, horse and foot, . . . and the Turks and the Turcopoles who, 
here, acknowledge no other lord but thee." So, he assembled these people and 
persuaded them not to swear homage to Frederick III. It appears that while 
the nobles were ready to do their feudal duty, and had a sense of feudal obliga- 
tion to the king of Sicily, Rocafort and the Almugavars did not accept Fred- 
erick's contention that they were “his men." Finally, it is interesting that when 
he voiced his repudiation of Frederick, Rocafort also urged the conquest of 
the “Kingdom of Saloniki.” #7 Perhaps he had already conceived the idea of 
becoming king of Thessalonica, in which case he would want to retain his 
independence from Sicily. Ferran agreed to let the matter rest until the con- 
quest of Thessalonica. 

By this time the Catalans were ready to leave Thrace.?? Hunger drove 
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them west, for they lived off the land like locusts, without engaging in humiliat- 
ing activities like agriculture. Their incursions had been so terrible that 
most of Thrace in the environs of Gallipoli had been destroyed.?? The Marica 
(Hebrus) River was the western boundary of the Catalan raids, and the land 
east of that river was depopulated. The fields lay fallow, since fear of Catalans 
kept the peasants away. By the summer of 1306 there is already evidence that 
the Catalans were beginning to feel the effects of the devastation of Thrace. 
They tried to collect grain and other victuals in the city of Rodosto, while in 
the autumn their Turkish allies began to cultivate the land, “so that they 
could wage war against the emperor infinitely.” ?9 

Then, sometime in October 1306, Andronicus I] took a bold and very un- 
popular measure. He forbade the peasants of Thrace to cultivate their fields, 
with the express purpose of starving the Catalans out of Thrace. ?! Surprisingly, 
the normally weak emperor showed great singleness of purpose here. Although 
his people at Constantinople were severely threatened by famine, and although 
the patriarch Athanasios was very much opposed to Andronicus’ measure, the 
emperor persevered. The very desperate nature of his action proves that he 
expected the Catalans to try to conquer Constantinople. 

In the end, Andronicus was vindicated: in the summer of 1307, the Catalans 
found that “food .. . is very expensive and [they] suffer from very great lack of 
food," and they then decided to move into Macedonia. ?2 Constantinople was 
saved because Andronicus II did, for once, adopt an unpopular but successful 
policy, and also because, in the spring of 1307, King Svetoslav of Bulgaria 
allowed grain from the Black Sea to come into Constantinople, thus relieving 
the famine.?? But the danger under which the emperor labored should not 
be underestimated. Had the Catalans persevered another winter, had they had 
the unity and the patience to organize food-gathering expeditions into northern 
Thrace, they would probably have conquered Constantinople, whose popula- 
tion was already driven by hunger into opposition to Andronicus. Byzantium 
was saved by the devastation of Thrace and by Andronicus’ purposefulness. 

When the Catalans decided to move further west, they first tried to take the 
town of Palaiokastron, west of the Dardanelles. If thev were successful 1n that 
enterprise, they would then march toward the “Kingdom of Thessalonica." ?^ 
Macedonia was still rich enough to feed the Catalan army, and so, some hoped, 
the internal disputes of the various leaders might disappear before the likelihood 
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of booty.?? Mount Athos, with its wealthy monasteries, was one of the objectives 
of the Catalans, and Thessalonica, the second city of the empire and the 
residence of the two empresses (Irene and Rita-Maria) was the second objec- 
tive.?9 

The Catalans left for Macedonia in the early summer of 1307, and by 
July major changes had taken place in the army. The leaders had fought among 
themselves, Entença had been killed, and Ferran Ximenes de Arenos had fled 
to join the Byzantines; he was given the title of megus dux, and married 
Theodora, a niece of Andronicus II. Rocafort now remained the only effective 
leader of the Catalan army.?" Ferran of Mallorca, realizing that he could not 
fulfill his mandate, left the host, along with Muntaner, and began his long 
and adventurous journey back to Sicily.? With his departure, the formal tie 
of the Catalan Company to Frederick III of Sicily was dissolved. Berengar de 
Rocafort now turned to another man, who was useful as an overlord because 
he was far away, and perhaps because he could keep a check on Frederick of 
Sicily, should Frederick wish to take forceful measures to reestablish his control 
over the Catalans. This man was Charles of Valois. 


The Byzantine-Genoese Agreement of 1308 


The departure of the Catalans from Thrace relieved Constantinople from the 
immediate danger of conquest. While the emperor tried to take stock of his 
forces, and while he made an effort to organize the defense of Macedonia, 
he also reexamined his relations with Genoa. During the years of the Catalan 
presence in Thrace, the Genoese of Genoa and Pera had been able to defy all 
Byzantine regulations and all Byzantine authority. While they made an effort 
to help Byzantium fight the Catalans, the Genoese of Pera soon discovered 
that they could make use of the difficulties of the empire in order to increase 
their power and their wealth. Indeed, during the years of the Catalan adventure, 
the Genoese behaved as though the state to which they were bound in alliance 
and on whose sufferance they were supposed to live had already been dissolved. 
Until 1307 Andronicus had depended on them both for defense and for the 
provisioning of Constantinople, since most of the ships bringing grain from 
the Black Sea belonged to Genoese merchants. But even the emperor was not 
wholeheartedly pro-Genoese, and at the same time the people of Constantinople 
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became bitter and vocal enemies of the rich “Italians” who lived in their 
midst. The patriarch Athanasios, giving expression to these feelings, wrote 
bitterly against these Italians who made their profits by selling victuals in the 
black market and in return received precious gold or even Greek women.?? 

As soon as the Catalans moved into Macedonia, Andronicus II changed his 
attitude towards Genoa. Whereas in the past he had generally considered 
himself a friend and ally of the Genoese, in 1308 he presented them with a 
long list of complaints that explains just how much the Genoese had mis- 
behaved. They had done their best to defraud the imperial treasury of even the 
meager revenues it had from certain duties that the Genoese were still required 
to pay. They had built houses outside Pera, although this was not allowed. 
Genoese merchants had brought to Genoa and sold as slaves Byzantine boys 
and girls. Two Genoese pirates had planned an attack against the empire, 
while Genoese ships attacked various parts of the empire with the intention of 
securing them for Genoa. All of these activities reflect a state of anarchy in the 
empire. Andronicus II's empire was admittedly a weak state, weaker in 1305- 
1307 as a result of the Catalan campaign. Significantly, the most serious 
charges against the Genoese were not repeated in the next list of Byzantine 
complaints, in 1317.! 9? 

In 1308 Andronicus felt in a stronger position toward Genoa. Genoa ap- 
parently arrived at a similar estimate of the situation, because in the Genoese- 
Byzantine agreement of 1308 the Commune agreed to almost all the conditions 
made by the emperor, and promised to meet all of his complaints. 'The meek- 
ness of the Genoese must have been due in part to developments in the Black 
Sea area: in 1307 the khan of the Golden Horde, Toktai, angered at the 
arrogance of the Genoese, had ordered an attack against them, and Genoese 
traders were killed in Sarai and Soldaia. The colony of Caffa was defended 
until May 1308, when it was abandoned for eight vears.! ?! 

According to the Byzantine-Genoese agreement of 1308, Andronicus was to 
be given reparation for the duties which Genoese merchants had refused 
to pay. The right to grant charters of Genoese citizenship was to be restricted 
to the podestà and council of Pera. This right, which carried immunity from 
most imperial duties, had been grossly abused, and some Genoese officials 
of the Black Sea colonies granted charters to people who had no right to them. 
All these charters were to be examined by the podestà and council of Pera, and 
if found fraudulent were to be revoked. The merchants who had been involved 
in fraudulent practices designed to cheat the imperial officials would have to 
pay double the amount of the proper duty. The Genoese had bought land out- 
side their quarters in Pera, and from there attacked the empire. This was now 
forbidden. ]t was agreed that the Byzantines would be granted the same 
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privileges in. Genoa that the Genoese enjoyed in the empire, and that all 
Byzantine subjects who had been sold as slaves in Genoa would be set free.! 92 
Andronicus also requested that the Genoese be forbidden to carry wood, iron, 
and slaves to Egypt or, if they did carry them, that they pay duty to Byzantium. 
This request was disputed by Genoa. Finally, the government of Genoa 
ordered that all Genoese sailing to the empire in armed ships, should give a 
security of 4,000 livres génois and promise that they would not attack Byzantine 
lands. Although this was a far cry from the promise Genoa had made to 
Michael VIII to defend the empire with her ships, it nevertheless indicates 
that a measure of order was slowly being established in Byzantine waters. 

Thus, as soon as the Catalans left Thrace some of the worst results of Byzan- 
tine dependence on Genoa were corrected. The Genoese were still the best 
western friends and closest western allies of the Byzantines, but their excessive 
privileges had been curbed, and the emperor was once again master in his 
capital. 


The Cost of Byzantine Foreign Policy 


The Catalan expedition proved very expensive, both financially and in the 
destruction of human and natural resources. The original purpose of the enter- 
prise was not fulfilled. The rapid reconquest of Asia Minor by the mercenaries 
was a temporary affair. The subsequent outbreak of hostilities between Greeks 
and Catalans enabled the Turks to recover most of their losses, while the 
emperor had to spend money, men, and energy for four years in an almost 
hopeless effort to defend his state against the men he had invited. Almost all 
independent Byzantine foreign policy stopped during these years. Negotiations 
with foreign powers—Genoa, the Serbs, the Bulgarians, the Mongols—took 
the form of requests for help against the Turks or the Catalans, with the 
promise of rewards of one sort or another. ‘The Catalan adventure disoriented 
Byzantine diplomacy, paralyzed the system of taxation, disrupted the finances 
of the empire, precipitated the disorganization of the army, caused the dis- 
placement of the most productive classes of the empire—the peasants—and 
made Constantinople into a center of political discontent. Foreign policy 
depends as much on the internal affairs of a state as it does on external diplo- 
matic conditions; a look at the economic and social condition of the empire in 
1303-1307 facilitates an understanding of Andronicus’ foreign policy during 
the Catalan invasion. 

In purely fiscal terms, the money paid out to the Catalans was more than 
the empire could afford; according to Gregoras, the imperial treasury was soon 
emptied because all the money was given to the mercenaries.! ?? By collating 
the various sources, an approximate estimate of the payments Andronicus II 
made to the Catalans can be obtained. When the Catalans arrived at Constan- 
tinople, they received a certain amount of money, computed as per capita 
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payment for the next four (or three) months of service.'°* We do not know 
what each soldier was given then, but we do know that later, in the spring of 
1304, Roger de Flor required “two and three ounces of gold a month for his 
Italians."! ?? This must mean that monthly payments were three ounces of 
gold for each cavalry soldier, and two ounces for cach infantry man. The 
first payment, that made in September 1303, was probably on a similar scale. 

As for the numbers of the Catalans, Muntaner was in a better position than 
the Byzantine sources to know. According to him, the army of Roger de Flor 
originally (before the summer of 1304) consisted of 1,500 cavalry, 4,000 Al- 
mugavars, and 1,000 other soldiers.!?? The first installment, accordingly, 
would be 58,000 gold ounces if it was paid for four months. If, as Pachymeres 
wrote, the Catalans received only three months’ pay, this would come to 
43,500 gold ounces. The second installment, paid in the spring of 1304, is more 
difficult to compute, since the appropriate passage in Muntaner is not clear. 
The Catalan chronicler writes that in the spring of that year, Roger de Flor 
went to the emperor, who gave him enough money to pay the company for 
four months. Then Roger returned to Cyzicus, and gave money to his army, 
which had incurred great debts during the winter: “‘it was the most handsome 
gift a lord had made to his vassals for more than a thousand vears. Altogether 
he gave them pay for eight months, one with another, the pay of the horsemen 
amounted to fifty thousand onzas and that of the men afoot to nearly sixty 
thousand onzas . . . And when he had done this, . . . he commanded that, on 
the next day, every man . . . should . . . receive pay for four months in fine 
gold."!9? Possibly, Muntaner's memory may be confused here. The words 
"four months pay" keep recurring in his narrative, and probably in the spring 
of 1304 Roger did obtain and give to his men money equivalent to four months 
pay. The "eight months pay" mentioned by Muntaner must refer to the 
original payment, of September 1303, plus the new pavment of spring 1304. 
The additional four months pay which Roger then gave his soldiers may be 
a figment of Muntaner's imagination. 

If the Catalans received four months pay in the spring of 1304, and if 
Pachymeres' figures for the per capita salaries are correct, the payments totaled 
58,000 gold ounces (18,000 for the cavalry and 40,000 for the infantry). The 
1,000 Alan mercenaries, paid on a lower scale than the Catalans, received 
12,000 hyperpyra in the spring of 1304. These were immense sums of money.! °8 

Andronicus was not forced to have recourse to special taxes in order to make 

104. Pachymeres, II, 395-397 (he says they received only three months’ pay); Muntancr, 
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the first two payments to the Catalans. He had tried since 1296 to build up 
his treasury for military purposes, and apparently it contained a large enough 
sum to satisfy the first demands of the Catalans. His revenues came in part 
from the tenth taken from the revenues of each pronoia; much of this, however, 
especially the money collected in Anatolia, was usurped by the local magnates. 
Some money must also have been raised from the excise duties on salt and iron. 
This was a relatively recent measure, for John Kosmas treated it as an innova- 
tion when he complained to the emperor about it (1301). Even in the spring 
of 1304, however, the emperor was forced to revert to some unusual measures 
in order to meet the claims of the Catalans: he stopped paying the Byzantine 
soldiers and the palace staff.! ?? Obviously, the resources of the treasury were 
running very low. It is therefore not surprising that later in the same year 
Andronicus was unable to meet Roger de Flor’s new demands and had to take 
unhealthy economic measures. 

The conflict between Catalans and Byzantines on the question of money 
became acute in the fall of 1304, when Roger de Flor was ordered back to 
Thrace. In October 1304, after Berengar d’Entenga’s arrival in Constantinople, 
Roger demanded 300,000 hyperpyra; only then would he fulfill his promise of 
sending 1,000 men to fight with Michael IX while the rest returned to Anatolia. 
Andronicus complained that the demand was excessive and Roger, aware of 
the emperor’s difficulties, decided to accept a portion of that sum. To this 
Andronicus consented. Some of the money then paid to Roger came from the 
Emperor’s own purse, but most if it was raised by a new tax, the oitókpi0ov 
(tax on wheat and barley). Andronicus ordered that each peasant should give 
to the treasury six modii of wheat and four modii of barley per jugum. This 
was sold at the current, near-famine price, and the revenue was given to the 
Catalans.!1° 

Two factors made the creation of this new tax imperative. First, the destruc- 
tion and depopulation of Asia Minor had changed it from an important source 
of revenue into a burden for the imperial treasury. The truth of this statement 
is borne out by the fact that in the spring of 1305 Andronicus had to collect 
what wheat he could from the big monasteries in Constantinople and send it 
to Bithynia. In the same year, a revolt erupted in Bithynia, triggered by the 
presence of an imperial tax collector who had come to collect the usual land 
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tax for the salary of the soldiers stationed there. Since no revenues came from 
Asia Minor, new taxes had to be imposed on the European provinces. Second, 
it was necessary to raise money to meet the further demands of the Catalans 
as well as the needs of the remaining parts of the empire.! !! As yet, the Euro- 
pean part of the empire (“Macedonia and the entire West") had not been laid 
waste by the Catalans. Corn was plentiful here, and relatively expensive 
because of the influx of refugees from the eastern part, and this is where the 
sitokrithon was most productive. 

Apart from introducing this new tax, Andronicus II took other emergency 
measures at the same time. The salaries of the palace staff were stopped once 
more, and the emperor demanded one third of the revenue of every pronoia 
in Thrace and, presumably, Macedonia.!!^ He also had recourse to a measure 
used by his father, Michael VIII, to find money to pay his Italian mercenaries. 
The Byzantine coinage which had already suffered one devaluation during 
Andronicus’ reign was further devalued, so that only half of the hyperpyron 
now consisted of gold.!!? According to Muntaner, the situation was even 
more grave, for Andronicus minted some coins, which he expected to be current 
at 2.6 times more than their real value. Since these coins were to be used within 
the empire, those of the emperor’s subjects who had trade relations with the 
Catalans would suffer. Eventually, of course, the imperial treasury, insofar 
as it still received taxes in cash, would feel the effects of the devaluation. 
In the spring of 1305, the emperor gave the Catalans six months pay in this 
new coin.!!* The Catalans accepted it because they planned to spend it 
all in Thrace and, since they were preparing to leave for Asia Minor, they would 
escape the wrath of the people to whom they gave it. 

The devaluation of the Byzantine coinage had the usual bad financial results. 
It encouraged hoarding, jeopardized internal trade, and made dealings with 
other powers depend on foreign currency.! !? Within the context of the Byzan- 
tine economy, it meant one more step toward a closed economy based on land. 
In this particular case, it had other potentially dangerous consequences. 
Surely Andronicus could not hope to send the Catalans away without giving 
them a considerable amount of money which would be negotiable in Italy or 
Spain. Equally, the Catalans would use the devalued currency only for their 
expenditures in the empire. The fact that they accepted it at all, indicates that 
they took the “cession” of Asia Minor quite seriously, and that they expected 
to go and live there. 

Between November 1304, and the assassination of Roger de Flor in April 
1305, the Catalan Company made a number of further requests for money. 
Just before his fatal trip to Adrianople, Roger de Flor accepted 33,000 hyper- 
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pyra and 100,000 modii of wheat, and agreed to leave for Asia Minor with 
3,000 men. He even did the emperor the indignity of sending his own men to 
collect the wheat alongside the imperial officials.!! $ But even when properly 
remunerated, the Catalans took the matter of provisioning into their own hands. 
While staying in Cyzicus, during their first winter in the empire, they took 
money and provisions from the inhabitants and held people to ransom. During 
the Anatolian campaign of 1304, they plundered many of the areas recovered 
from the Turks. While they were at Gallipoli, they justified their frequent 
raids in the Thracian countryside with the excuse that they were merely 
collecting their salary—in kind. After Roger de Flor's death, no large sums of 
money were given to the Catalans, mainly because the two parties could not 
agree on how dearly peace could be bought.!! " But between plunder, the sale 
of Greek slaves, and the salaries they had been paid earlier, the Catalans 
collected great sums of money. A frugal Catalan in Byzantium could have 
amassed considerable property during the four years from 1303 to 1307. 
When Muntaner presented his demands for the restitution of his property 
taken by the Venetians in July 1307, he estimated the total value of that pro- 
perty at 25,000 gold ounces. That was after he had already given some money 
to Ferran, the infante of Mallorca.!!? 

One of the important results of the Catalan campaign was the virtual dis- 
appearance of cash from the imperial treasury. This is confirmed by Andronicus’ 
inability in 1305 to pay the Genoese 6,000 hyperpyra in currency. He was 
obliged to offer them unminted bullion; when they refused to accept it, he 
used it to pay for ships and thus eventually paid it to his own subjects. This 
gold must have come from private sources. All the available evidence (especially 
the letters of Athanasios I) indicates that the rich men of the empire were more 
concerned with filling their own purses than with helping the state.! On the 
other hand, Andronicus had already given his own money to the Catalans in 
November 1304. His son, Michael IX, used his and his wife's gold and silver 
plate to equip an army against the Bulgarians. It is probable that on this occa- 
sion also, in 1305, the emperor used gold belonging to himself or to his imme- 
diate family.! ^? The two emperors’ financial contribution to the defense of the 
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empire was not unique in the history of Byzantium. Yet it shows that the 
rulers of the empire, like the empire itself, were reduced to their last resources 
in the fight against the Catalans. 

Less than four months later, Andronicus agreed to give two Genoese ships 
another 6,000 hyperpyra.!*! That payment was probably made in cash. A 
whole summer had clapsed between the first negotiations (end of May 1305) 
and the return of the Genoese from ‘Trebizond. Although the peasants near 
Constantinople fled into the city at the time of the harvest, and the area around 
Apros was ravaged by the Catalans, we can assume that enough grain was 
harvested so that the outokpBov could be collected and the imperial coffers 
replenished. 

As soon as it became clear that the Byzantine army was unable to deal with 
the Catalan threat, the people of Thrace and, later, Macedonia were forced 
to provide for their own survival. The challenge was immense, and their 
response varied. The study of the Byzantine efforts to survive yields some inter- 
esting information about the social structure of the empire in this period. A 
large number of feudal military leaders, especially those lately arrived from 
Anatolia, joined Michael IX’s army and distinguished themselves in battle. 
But most of the aristocracy, particularly the office-holders in Constantinople, 
behaved discreditably, continuing to exploit the people. In the capital, the 
patriarch had to wage continuous war against the influence of those who 
sought to use for their own purposes the troubles generated by the Catalans. 

The real struggle for defense and survival took place in the countryside 
and in the towns outside Constantinople. The problems of the countryside 
were the most pressing and the most serious for the fate of the empire as a 
homogeneous state. Asia Minor was devastated before the arrival of the 
Catalans. By 1303 the whole coast of Anatolia across the Bosphorus was overrun 
by the Ottomans and deserted by the inhabitants, who fled to the cities and 
castles. Some came to the islands and to Constantinople. Nicaea and Nicomedia 
were cut off from the surrounding countryside and the towns suffered from 
famine and epidemics. The Catalan “liberation” of Asia Minor did not bring 
security or the repopulation of the area. Particularly during and after the siege 
of Magnesia by Roger de Flor, Anatolia presented a sad spectacle. ‘Those who 
could, went west, into Thrace, Constantinople, and the islands; only a few 
people crowded into the fortified towns.! ^^ Similar events took place in Galli- 
poh and Thrace, even before the assassination of Roger de Flor. 

With the indifference typical of mercenaries, the Catalans took wheat, 
money, horses, and killed animals—-even the oxen used in the fields (autumn 
1304). In late May 1305, they enlarged the circle of their activities to include 
the islands of the Bosphorus and the area around Perinthus. The local inhabi- 
tants, many of them refugees from Anatolia, flocked into Constantinople with 
whatever they could carry. In the summer of 1305, following Michael IX's 
defeat at Apros, more peasants came into Constantinople, abandoning the 
crops they had just harvested. From that time until the summer of 1307 
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lhrace was terrorized by the Catalans; the word "Franks" was enough to 
cause the flight of the local population. As the situation deteriorated, with 
Catalans, Alans, and Bulgarians at large in Thrace, the inhabitants of the 
suburbs of Constantinople also moved into the city.! 23 Those remaining out- 
side were exposed to the greatest dangers: loss of property, loss of life, or loss of 
freedom. The Catalans sold many of their Greek prisoners as slaves, especially 
in Sicily, but also in Aragon. The first notarial notices of such Greek slaves in 
Sicily appear in 1307.124 

As the countryside became deserted, the towns too began to fall to the 
Catalans. All the towns, wrote Muntaner with some measure of exaggeration, 
had been pillaged, except for Constantinople, Adrianople, Christopolis, and 
Thessalonica.! 25 As anarchy prevailed in the countryside, brigandage became 
endemic, as it would become in Macedonia when the Catalans moved there.! 25 
Thrace lay open to conquest; which explains why Theodore Svetoslav was able 
to persuade so many towns to capitulate.! 27 

The peasants’ reaction to the Catalan invasion was, on the whole, defeatist; 
most of them left their fields and sought refuge in the cities. In general, no local 
defense took place, as it did in the cities of Thrace and would later in Macedonia, 
in Mount Athos, and in western Greece. There were a few exceptions. Michael 
IX had a number of dispossessed peasant-soldiers from Anatolia. On a more 
popular level, there was the incident of the Bulgarian John Choirovoskos 
(pigherd), whose exploits in Asia Minor form the second episode (the first 
being that of pseudo-Lachanas) in the class-struggle which Marxist historians 
see in late-Byzantine Anatolia.! 28 

While Michael IX was still in Asia Minor, John (or Ivan) collected about 
three hundred men, "ignorant and unwarlike people," and proposed to trans- 
port them to Anatolia to fight the Turks. The government became apprehensive, 
presumably fearing a larger uprising of the population. John was imprisoned 
for nine months. He then escaped, sought the asylum of the church, and 
eventually collected various Anatolian refugees and went to Asia Minor. 
There he had some encounters with the Turks, and in the last he was taken 
prisoner. He escaped, and traveled to Michael IX's camp in Thrace. At the 
time, the Catalans were already making trouble in Thrace. With Michaels 
permission, he collected 1,000 peasants, ostensibly to fight the Catalans’ 
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Turkish allies. His army quickly degenerated into a company of brigands who 
terrorized the area around Thessalonica.'?” This incident cannot be inter- 
preted as reasoned defense against the Turks, or the Catalans. Whenever there 
was a spontaneous rising of peasants, whether led by pseudo-Lachanas or by 
Ivan, it degenerated before it could offer any real defense. These were the dis- 
organized movements of a hopeless populace; rather than considering them as 
"nationalis" elements trying to save their country from the Infidel, the peasant 
"armies" of this period should be viewed as the counterpart of the pastoureaux 
who invaded southern France at approximately the same time.! 3° 

The inhabitants of the towns, whether local men or refugees, adopted a very 
different attitude from that of the rural population. It is here that any reasoned 
and *'nationalistic" opposition to the Catalans must be sought. It was certainly 
much easier to defend a walled city against what often were guerrilla-type 
attacks. But this was only one of the reasons that enabled the towns of Thrace 
and Macedonia to provide their own defense. The issues here are very large, 
and have not yet been adequately studied.!?! Perhaps the most important is 
the question of town autonomy, which raises the problem of determining the 
motivation of those who fought to save their towns against the Catalans. 

The beginning of the political influence of the towns is, perhaps, as old as the 
eleventh century;'*? but the rigors of the Catalan wars gave that influence 
form and expression. There is no evidence that the defense of the towns against 
the Catalans was undertaken by certain classes of inabitants and not by others. 
Far from experiencing a class struggle between the feudal landowners resident 
in the towns and an emerging bourgeoisie, during the critical years the towns 
seemed to be united against the Latins by the common bond of nationality. ?? 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in 1305-1307 the individual towns 
of Thrace acted as united bodies, as communities, with a civic responsibility. 
Nowhere 1s there anything to suggest that the rich inhabitants took a different 
course of action from the poorer ones, or the “bourgeoisie.” t34 The activity of 
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the towns indicates that they already had a sense of autonomy, later reinforced 
by formal privileges.! ?? 

This view is supported by the writings of Thomas Magister, who both des- 
cribed and advocated town autonomy. He presented the city as an entity in 
itself. All its inhabitants should learn the art of war, so as to be able to defend 
themselves when the need arose. Then they would not be dependent on the 
emperor's unreliable soldiers. Meanwhile, all the soldiers must learn a craft, 
so as to be self-sufficient. True, he said that only property owners should be 
entrusted with the defense of the city, but this was not the result of a class 
conscience in the modern sense. He simply thought that only those who could 
identify with the physical entity of the city and who had property to give as 
guarantee of their good behavior could be trusted to give their life for the city. 
Although he did recognize the emperor's authority and responsibility for 
the whole realm, he tended to speak of the towns as 1f they were almost autono- 
mous entities.! ?? 

The only city in which the action of the inhabitants can be studied in detail 
is Constantinople. But here developments were quite different from those in 
the cities of Thrace and Macedonia. Several special factors were operating 
in the capital. The refugee problem, always a disruptive factor, was more acute 
than anywhere else. The city was an emporium, with a large Italian population 
whose presence both aggravated the people's rage against all ‘Italians’? and 
caused problems like provisioning to develop into bitter quarrels. More impor- 
tant, it was the center of government and the seat of the patriarch. Most of the 
imperial officials lived here, and their lack of public spirit is well attested. A 
contemporary western observer wrote that the imperial officials, the nobles, 
and the emperor's family dressed themselves in rich habits, and were much 
addicted to pomp and luxury.! ?" Their greed and selfishness provoked popular 
reaction, and at Constantinople mob action could influence policy. The 
existence of a large, angry and hungry population gave the patriarch powers 
of persuasion which often determined the emperor's actions. 

Living conditions in Constantinople were far from pleasant, and not condu- 
cive to order. The city was overcrowded, for the refugees from Asia Minor 
were soon joined by others from Thrace. By all accounts, the Greeks of the 
capital behaved very badly toward their more unfortunate compatriots who 
had fled from the Turks. The Catalans found some of these men when they 
first arrived at Constantinople. They lived *among the rubbish heaps in 
Constantinople," and went hungry. The Greeks remained unresponsive to 
their cries for food; the Catalans took pity on them and helped them. For this 
reason, says Muntaner, when the Catalans left for Asia Minor, they were 
joined by 2,000 refugees.!?? The figure may be excessive, but the defection 

135. The privileges granted to Janina are discussed below, ‘The Papacy, the Angevins, and 
Byzantium," in Chapter VIII. 
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probably did takc place, Some time later, Greeks from Anatolia crossed over 
to Europe along with some Turks and joined the Catalan forces.! >? 

The letters of Athanasios I confirm Muntaner's information about the treat- 
ment of the refugees. The patriarch complained that those who had escaped 
from the hands of Turks and Catalans were mercilessly denuded of all their 
goods by their fellow Byzantines. In the winter of 1305-1306 or 1306-1307, 
he tried to make use of the wealthy people of the city to solve the refugee 
problem. He asked Andronicus to read to all the óvovápgvoi (powerful) 
assembled in the palace, an encyclical letter, requesting that each one take 
into his home for the duration of the winter as many refugees as possible; 
failing that, the rich citizens should give as much money as they could toward 
the support of the refugees. Apparently these 6vvápigvot were not very numerous 
for Athanasios also wrote to each of them separately.! *? 

The patriarch Athanasios I emerged as the most important figure In Constan- 
tinople during the period of the Catalan threat. He took it upon himself to 
protect the inhabitants of the city against the imperial officials, against all 
those who wanted to exploit them, even against themselves. His letters give a 
priceless first-hand impression of conditions in Constantinople in 1304-1307.'*! 
Much of his energy during those years was spent in trying to deal with the all- 
important problem of food. ‘There were rich men in Constantinople who, not 
unlike the large monasteries, collected great quantities of wheat in their ware- 
houses; this they then sold at very high prices, without considering the harm 
they were doing to the state.! *^ This happened during the early period of the 
hostilities, while it was still possible to buy wheat in Thrace. At first, the 
patriarch appealed to the emperor in somewhat vague terms; Andronicus 
should act, dispense justice, and punish all malefactors. The people he accused 
of "considering the destruction of the nation as beneficial to them” were imperial 
officials, for he also said that they defrauded the imperial treasury and en- 
riched themselves out of the taxes they collected. Against these people he 
fulminated that they “wanted to devour the Lord's people and used bread for 
this purpose.” 1#$ 

Under pressure from the populace, Anthanasios was soon obliged to request 
specific measures. Sometime in 1304 he threatened to excommunicate all those 
who made money out of the sale of wheat and wine.!^^ The profiteers, he said, 
were accursed by the people, for they enriched themselves out of the people's 
disasters and profited no one but themselves. He invited Andronicus to use the 
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power of the state to curtail their activities. Otherwise, the patriarch would 
use the powers of the church to end this injustice, unthinkable in a Christian 
society and unacceptable even among pagans. 

Both the patriarch and the emperor took some effective steps against the 
profiteers and toward easing the lot of the city's poor. The patriarch was 
brought very close to the problem: “when, in the past, we [Athanasios] went 
through the streets, different paupers asked for different things. But now they 
are all crying for wheat, asking piteously that it should not be allowed to leave 
the city. And they make me promise bv solemn oaths to speak to your Imperial 
Majesty about wheat before any other matter."! ^? Clearly, the problem was 
complicated, for not only were prices inflated, but the supply of wheat was 
becoming very uncertain. Athanasios did appeal to the emperor. He asked that 
the profiteers either change their ways or be punished. He stressed the point 
that this was a matter requiring the emperor's interference, and lamented that 
Byzantium was a state which allowed its rich and powerful men to persecute 
Its poorer subjects. He then asked that no one be allowed to sell wheat without 
the patriarch's permission; an obvious effort to control the behavior of those 
who dealt in wheat.! “° 

The winter of 1306-1307 was the hardest to endure. The weather was harsh, 
and the problem of food was worse than ever. For two years the agricultural 
activities of the peasants of Thrace had been disrupted, so that little wheat 
had been harvested. Svetoslav had cut off the supply of wheat from the south- 
western part of the Black Sea coast, and in October Andronicus II had forbidden 
the peasants to cultivate their fields. The biographer of the patriarch wrote: 
“Famine had struck Constantinople, famine more terrible than any ever 
recorded, so that whole families were entirely extinguished. Dead people were 
lying in piles in the streets. So weakened were men by this famine that those 
who carried the dead fell themselves into the tombs."!^" In this situation, 
Athanasios behaved more than ever as the father of the people. He indirectly 
accused the emperor and the rich men of gorging themselves while the poor 
were dying of hunger and cold, and then he actively interfered to alleviate the 
famine. After the battle of Apros, Athanasios had taken away the livings 
(oikovopiat) of the Constantinopolitan high clergy, despite their protests.! *? 
Now, in the winter of 1306-1307, he set up “soup kitchens" on various street 
corners, and probably financed them with the money yielded by the confisca- 
tion of those oikovopíat. After a while, his kitchens could no longer operate 
because he did not have enough fuel. He then appealed to the emperor to 
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allow him to collect wood, “not as much as we need, but as much as the lords 
will consider proper.” 14° 

The patriarch’s letter implied more than it actually said. Athanasios de- 
plored his own lack of sympathy and his reluctance to give the poor even the 
crumbs from his table, “all the while reading the Bible." He may, in his 
humility, have thought that he was not doing enough for the poor; but by 
extension he was castigating the wealthy men of Constantinople who were far 
more guilty than he of indifference. When Athanasios wrote that the patriarch 
and the emperor had a duty to help the indigent, he was including Andronicus 
among those who did not do all they could to ease the crisis. The manner 
of his request shows how little he thought he could depend on Andronicus. 
The real malefactors were the éeon6ta1, the &pyovtec, the lords. But Andronicus 
seemed to be under their influence. 

To the same period must be attributed the letters in which Athanasios 
attacked the Italians who dealt in food-stuffs, and urged the emperor to bring 
the sale of wheat under his own control. The uncontrolled wheat trade, among 
other evils, brought about the transfer of Byzantine gold from the Greeks to the 
Itahans. These Italians—presumably Genoese from Pera—-were dealing in 
wheat, probably imported from the Black Sea, which they sold in exchange for 
gold or even for the wives of the Greeks of Constantinople.’ 59 

The old system of imperial control which regulated by a guild system the 
wheat trade and the baking of bread had lapsed long before. The wheat that 
came into Constantinople was kept in warehouses until the price rose; then 
it was sold to the bakers or even exported from the city. If the bakers were still 
organized in corporations, these must have been very loose and outside the 
control of the government. In times of crisis there was a seller’s market for 
grain, and prices were very high.’ `! In order to remedy the situation, Athanasios 
took upon himself one of the main functions of the old prefect of the city, the 
control of provisioning.!?^ He insisted that the prices of bread and wheat be 
subjected to imperial control. For the office of controller of sales, Athanasios 
suggested Sebastos Dermokaites, “one of the most pious of men." His job 
would be to find out exactly what ships brought what quantities of wheat into 
Constantinople. He should also find out how many bakers there were in Con- 
stantinople, where and how they bought their wheat; the object of this probably 
was to discover any hidden sources of supply. Then, Dermokaites would make 
sure that the wheat brought into the city from the Black Sea (it came by ship) 
did not disappear into the hands of the hoarders of wheat or the profiteers; 
instead, it should be distributed to those bakers who needed it. Finally, he and 
his assistants would check the various weights and measures used in Constan- 
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tinople. All this was dictated in detail by Athanasios. Sebastos Dermokaites 
was duly appointed, and given two assistants, whom Athanasios chose. When 
all these steps had been taken, Athanasios implored the emperor to order these 
men to work conscientiously, and he hoped that Constantinople would be 
saved as a result.! 53 

Surrounded by the Catalans and in danger of being conquered, Constan- 
tinople was also troubled by social tensions. The inhabitants of Constantinople 
and those of the countryside did not share a common purpose. The city dwellers 
did not welcome the refugees—most of them peasants—in spite of the common 
ties of language and religion. Some peasants, on the other hand, joined the 
enemies of the empire, Catalan or Turk, in the depredation of the countryside 
and the pillage of cities. The lack of sympathy between country and town, 
which those fleeing Constantinople after the Latin conquest experienced (1204), 
appears here in a much more advanced degree. In addition, the people were 
gradually alienated from their rulers. In Asia Minor the people hated and 
despised the rulers in Constantinople who did not defend Anatolia against the 
Turks. The inhabitants of Constantinople hated those who were able to make 
money out of the common sufferings. They disagreed with Andronicus’ foreign 
policy and voiced their sentiments loudly. In fact, the only person able to calm 
them on both issues was the patriarch. He took their side and was able to 
achieve some concessions from the emperor. The patriarch's carrying out of 
duties which properly belonged to the civil authority is another facet of the 
process which led to the decentralization and eventually to the communaliza- 
tion of the empire. 

The greatest internal challenge to the authority of Andronicus in Constan- 
tinople came during the cold and miserable winter of 1305-1306. A certain 
John Drimys, who had “come from the West" hoping to become a priest, 
rose in revolt. Trying to capitalize on the pro-Lascarid, anti-Palaeologan 
fecling which still existed, he pretended to be a descendant of the deposed 
Lascarids.!?^ It seems that even before the rebellion, Andronicus feared lest 
the Arsenite and the pro-Lascarid factions should take advantage of the prob- 
lems created by the Catalans. Motivated by this fear, he made a determined if 
unsuccessful attempt to come to terms with John Tarchaneiotes and the other 
Arsenite leaders (September 1304). When he saw that they were intransigent, 
he ordered them to at least abstain from inflaming the passions of the people.! > ° 

John Drimys was supported by the Arsenite faction, who launched attacks 
on the church and the patriarch. Athanasios I answered with a letter of his 
own, in which he excommunicated the rebels. ‘The other supporters of Drimys, 
who appear to have come from the lowest socioeconomic strata, were even 
more dangerous. They, and Drimys, tried to obtain the support of the Jews of 
Constantinople, the Catalans, and the Bulgarians. T'wo military men, operating 
in conjunction with Drimys, also wrote to the Catalans, inciting them to battle. 
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The rebels were soon discovered and imprisoned, and the rebellion failed. The 
incarcerated Arsenite leaders were then transported outside the city, where, 
it was hoped, they could create less trouble.!?^? The fact that he was not 
secure even in his own capital must have contributed to Andronicus’ half- 
hearted defense against the Catalans, and to his willingness to depend on the 
help of outsiders, namely the Genoese. 

At the time of the Catalan crisis, Athanasios I was one of Andronicus’ 
principal advisers and, according to all the sources, the man who had the most 
moral influence on Andronicus. It is instructive to look at the long correspon- 
dence of the second term of his patriarcate. It contains a strange brew of mysti- 
cal and practical advice, so well conforming to the religiosity and superstition 
of Andronicus. The patriarch ascribed all the evils which had befallen the 
Romania to Andronicus Ils, or Michael VIII’s, or the people's neglect of 
God and the true faith. ‘The lack of justice and order in the empire had also 
contributed to 1ts downfall. His remedies for the situation included prayers and 
litanies, which the people considered effective.!?" Fortunately, he also had 
some very practical suggestions about organizing the defense and the provision- 
ing of the city. He advised Andronicus, for example, to speak to the people 
sweetly and pleasantly. The emperor should take particular care of the army, 
and make sure that the soldiers had enough food so that they would not live 
off the people. Apparently, the patriarch subscribed to the view that a peaceful 
emperor should be very good at making war, in order to achieve peace.! ?? 
He advised Andronicus to make frequent visits to the city walls and gates, 
without regard for his own safety. Presumably, the purpose of this exercise 
would be to make certain that the walls were adequately manned, and to 
give a good example to the soldiers. 

For the safety of Constantinople, Athanasios advised Andronicus to forbid 
the entry into the city of anyone carrying arms; this was to apply more severely 
to the Itahans. He wrote at length and repeatedly against the court officials 
who “love presents, seek compensation and do not judge fairly the cases of 
orphans."!?? Indeed, he urged Andronicus to tell his officials at the time of 
their appointment and before witnesses, to mind their ways because the patri- 
arch would examine their actions to ensure that the emperor's orders were 
being carried out. In another letter, Athanasios told the emperor to remove 
from the city and from the empire those who indulged in luxurv, cultivated 
injustice and disobeyed the laws. 9? 

The patriarch advocated that Byzantium should stand on its own feet, 
should reform its ways, and try to restore itself to its former glory. Help from 
Europe was not onlv unnecessary but potentially harmful. Soon after his 
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return to the patriarchate in June 1305, he wrote: “I say again, before God, 
that even if it were possible for the entire West to assemble to our aid" (we 
would not achieve anything). The only way to salvation was through repentence 
and justice.'®! “For this reason I have proposed that someone be sent to the 
East, even though I was not heard; and again I ask, and I kiss the prints of 
your feet." He ascribed the decline and loss of Anatolia to the reluctance of the 
high clergy of that area to remain in their sees. In a symbolic sense, this was 
true, for Asia Minor had fallen from neglect as much as anything else. And 
Athanasios never tired of asking the emperor to send all the bishops and 
archbishops to their proper areas, instead of letting them stay in Constan- 
tinople and create “scandal.” +°? 

Athanasios I was not popular with the higher clergy or with the highly 
placed laity of Constantinople. But seen with the advantages of hindsight, 
he must be placed first in the long line of late-Byzantine patriarchs who were 
strong-minded, strong-willed, interested in the welfare of the people, and who 
eventually, in the fifteenth century, supplanted the Palaeologan fainéant 
emperors in the essential functions of government, particularly justice. 

Athanasios reflected as well as aided the transformation of the Byzantine 
state from a European to a Balkan one. He consistently opposed any appeal to 
the West for help. He pleaded with the emperor to divorce himself and his 
state from the barbaric, schismatic, and arrogant “Italians.” Byzantium would 
be saved by its orthodoxy, in God’s good time. Meanwhile, it subjects should 
reform their moral and religious practices, so as to deserve the divine salvation 
which was sure to come. It 1s interesting that Athanasios’ program of internal 
reform agreed with Michael IX's aims and policies rather than with those of 
Andronicus II. 

Although Andronicus repudiated his father’s religious policy, and shifted 
the focus of his interest from the West to the East, he remained the heir of that 
most able of thirteenth-century diplomats to this extent: throughout the years 
of the Catalan campaign, he did persevere in his efforts, however indelicate 
and finally unsuccessful, to solve his many problems through diplomacy. 
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The Catalans, Charles of Valois, and Byzantium, 1302—1513 


While the Catalans were occupied in the East, important developments were 
taking place in Europe. Charles of Valois, brother of Philip IV of France 
and husband of Catherine of Courtenay, decided to reclaim his wife’s empire. 
On paper his plans were impressive, for he contracted alliances with all the 
European states which might help him. In reality, the success of his efforts 
depended on the support of his brother, the king of France, who at this point 
was too poor and too preoccupied with other affairs to seriously consider an 
expedition to Byzantium. Philip IV did give Charles assurances of his support 
and a little money, but he could do no more. Thus, it was unlikely during this 
period that a large French force, led by Charles of Valois, should appear before 
Constantinople. On the other hand, the state of the Byzantine empire was 
such that a small army would have sufficcd to conquer, if not to hold it. Al- 
though in retrospect the plans of Charles of Valois appear futile, at the time 
there was a possibility that he might succeed, especially so since he managed 
to ally himself with the Catalans and with discontented elements within 
the Byzantine empire. The Byzantine response to these threats was, for the most 
part, passive; there were, however, some interesting diplomatic developments. 


The Plans of Charles of Valois 


Charles of Valois had taken a first step toward the fulfillment of his eastern 
ambitions by acting as a mediator in the Italian wars. But even after the 
conclusion of the peace of Caltabelotta, he could not consider leaving for 
Constantinople for a long time. He was one of the most important peers of 
France, and he could not, would not and was not allowed to leave the French 
kingdom in times of crisis. Several important affairs kept him in France. 
The French war with Flanders was at a critical point. The battle of Courtrai 
(July 11, 1302), a major disaster for the French, was followed by two campaigns 
in 1303 and 1304. Peace was temporarily restored by the treaty of Athis-sur- 
Orge, in July 1305.' Not only was France unable to sustain a crusade while the 
war with Flanders was going on, but the great conflict between Philip IV and 
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Boniface VIII erupted in the year 1302. In November 1302, Boniface VIII 
published the bull Unam sanctam, asserting the supremacy of the papacy and 
precipitating the final crisis. Philip IV produced forged papal letters (dated 
December 5, 1302) in order to arouse the national feelings of the French clergy 
and people. In March and June 1303, in two assemblies of the French prelates 
and nobles in Paris, Philip IV and his officials, Guillaume de Nogaret and 
Guillaume de Plaisians, denounced the pope. The “outrage of Anagni” 
followed, and after a short while the death of Boniface VIII. 

Charles of Valois had to return from Italy to France for these affairs. But he 
continued his efforts to create a situation conducive to the realization of his 
eastern ambitions. He tried once again to act as a mediator, this time between 
Philip IV and Boniface VIII. At the same time, he prepared the ground for his 
expedition, by negotiating with men who might be willing and able to help 
him. He and the king of Naples confirmed and renewed the anti-Byzantine 
treaty of Viterbo, on March 11, 1302, and since 1301 the Venetians had been 
holding discussions with Charles, discussions whose content is unknown but 
which may have had something to do with the conquest of Constantinople.? 

Charles then tried to get the support of the duke of Burgundy, a strong French 
prince who also had some rights in the Byzantine empire. In 1266 Baldwin II 
of Constantinople had conferred on Duke Hugues IV the Kingdom of Thes- 
salonica—although the marquis of Montferrat still kept his own titles to it. 
In 1303 Duke Robert II of Burgundy once more became interested in his 
“kingdom.” 4 His son Hugues swore allegiance to the titular empress of Con- 
stantinople, Catherine of Courtenary, thus reviving the pretensions of his house 
to Thessalonica. On March 24, 1303 he was affianced to Catherine of Valois, 
the daughter and heiress of Count Charles and Catherine of Courtenay. The 
young man promised to recover his “kingdom,” and this was considered a 
necessary condition of the projected marriage. Catherine of Courtenay and 
Charles of Valois confirmed Hugues in the possession of the Kingdom of Thes- 
salonica in January 1305.? This confirmation and the Valois marriage were very 
important to the House of Burgundy, so long as there was any chance that 
Charles might really recover Constantinople; in that case, Hugues, as the 
husband of Catherine of Valois, might eventually become emperor. As for 
Charles of Valois, he needed the support of Burgundy, for money and for soldiers. 
In 1303 Charles also approached the duke of Athens, Gui II de la Roche, and 
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letters were exchanged between the two with regard to the expedition against 
Constantinople. ° 

In order to proceed with his plans of conquest, Charles of Valois, hke Charles 
of Anjou before him, found that the help of the papacy was absolutely necessary. 
If his enterprise were declared a crusade, he would not only obtain money from 
crusading subsidies, but his followers would receive all the privileges and 
indulgences attached to a crusade, and thus would be more eager to go with 
him. Finally, any other would-be conqueror of Constantinople would find it 
hard to compete with or openly oppose a holy enterprise. 

From the time of Innocent III the papacy had been willing to treat the 
conquest of Constantinople on the same basis as a crusade. The Greeks were 
heretics and schismatics, and the conquest of the empire, which would heal the 
schism, was thus a desirable enterprise. Some people also thought that the 
conquest of Constantinople would facilitate the recovery of Jerusalem. On 
the whole, then, papal policy was more favorable than not to an expedition 
against Constantinople. After the capture of Acre by the Egyptians in 1291, 
the zeal of western Europeans for the liberation of the Holy Lands revived, 
and crusading projects were endlessly discussed from the 1290's until the 1330’s. ? 
To the popes who took part in such discussions the recovery of Jerusalem was 
the primary aim of a crusading expedition. The return of Byzantium to com- 
munion with Rome was a secondary objective, and an armed conquest of 
Byzantium was a peripheral enterprise. Thus, there was a difference in 
purpose between the popes and the westerners who wanted to conquer the 
Byzantine empire, and for this reason long negotiations with the papacy were 
necessary. For this reason also, men like Charles of Valois or his son-in-law 
Philip of Taranto, eventually found that in order to receive papal help they 
had to link their specific Byzantine plans to more general French crusading 
plans. 

Papal policy, as Charles of Anjou had found out, could not be taken for 
granted. The papacy was a great European power, and the Roman pontiffs 
operated in a complex world, with many varied political factors. While Boni- 
face VIII was alive, his quarrel with the king of France made it unlikely 
that he would support fully Charles of Valois’ plans. After Boniface’s death, 
Charles requested the aid of the new pope, Benedict XI.’ Originally, Benedict 
XI refused to order the collection of a tithe for the expedition of Charles of 
Valois, unless this campaign were to form part of a general crusade. ‘This 
attitude was, by now, traditional. At the same time, he wrote, as other popes 
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had done during Michael VIII’s reign, on the difficult position of the Byzantine 
empire, which could not oppose the Turks for long. It was, he felt, the duty of 
good Christians to bring the schismatics back to the Catholic church, and at 
the same time prevent the conquest of a large and ancient part of Christendom 
by the Turks.” Later, he agreed to grant those who would join Charles of 
Valois all the usual crusading privileges and indulgences.! ? On June 27, 1304, 
he granted Charles of Valois a tithe to help his enterprise; that was to be paid 
to Charles of Valois, unless a general crusade preceded his trip to Constan- 
tinople.!! 

Insofar as the success of Charles of Valois’ plans depended on the attitude 
of the pope, his reconquest of Constantinople became more likely after the 
election to the papal throne of Clement V in January 1305. Here was a French 
pope, well disposed toward the French royal house and eager to restore good 
relations with Philip IV and his family. Peace and cooperation replaced once 
again the uncomfortable hostility between the papacy and France.!?^ Charles 
of Valois was present at Clement's elevation to the papal throne on November 
14, 1305, in Lyons. During the next two years he prepared his expedition, 
which now finally seemed possible. Clement V did desire the reconquest of 
Constantinople, and attributed great importance to this enterprise within the 
context of a general crusade. 

On January 14, 1306, the new pope wrote a letter to the bishop of Senlis, 
in which he urged Catholic bishops to support the plans of Charles of Valois 
to recover his wife's empire. Concerned with the spread of the true faith, 
Clement deplored the fact that the Byzantine church had been separated 
from the Christian community “by one Michael Palaeologus and after his 
death by his son Andronicus and their schismatic: fellow-conspirators and 
supporters."' This “noble empire" should be reunited to the rest of Christendom 
and Charles of Valois, as eager to serve the Apostolic See as he was to recover 
his wife's patrimony, was the person most likely to succeed in this holy enter- 
prise. All good Christians should support him. The matter was all the more 
urgent since the empire was in grave danger of being conquered by ‘Turks 
and other Saracens and infidels” from whose hands it would be very difficult 
to recover.!? Thus, Clement V used Andronicus’ repudiation of the church 
union and the failure of his policy in Asia Minor to justify western plans to take 
Constantinople. 

Finally, Clement V linked the reconquest of Constantinople to the liberation 
of Jerusalem, but the connection was almost an afterthought: “Desiring that 
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this enterprise, which concerns not a little both the Apostolic See and all 
faithful Christians . . . , be successful, and expecting that its happy consum- 
mation could prove helpful to the affair of the [liberation of the] Holy Land...” 
In theoretical terms, then, Clement V had justified Charles of Valois’ projected 
expedition. In practical terms, he granted Charles a crusading subsidy, which 
in France would be collected for the next two years by the bishop of Senlis;'* 
in the Kingdom of Sicily, the tithe was to be collected for three years. Clement 
V also recommended that Charles request the help of the naval cities of Venice 
and Genoa, and demanded that the ‘‘emperor’s” future subjects return to the 
Roman faith. * 

After the pope had proclaimed the projected expedition of Charles of Valois 
a crusade, Charles was in need of suitable allies and of a favorable opportunity. 
His brother, the king of France, was in favor of the enterprise, if and when 
he did not need Charles in France. James of Aragon and Frederick of Sicily 
were far from eager to help, although they paid lip service to the idea of the 
reconquest of the Byzantine empire by its rightful owner. Charles II of Naples 
continued to be favorable to the Valois crusade. In 1306 Philip IV of France 
confirmed the treaty of 1302 between Charles If and Charles of Valois. Philip 
IV also confirmed the treaty of Viterbo (1267).! ° Clearly, Philip IV and Charles 
of Valois were counting on the support of the Angevins of Naples. Although 
this support was precious, Charles of Valois was more immediately concerned 
with the problem of transport, for which he needed the help of the naval cities 
of Italy. 

Both Clement V and Charles of Valois tried to win the cooperation of Venice 
and Genoa. On January 14, 1306, Clement wrote to the doge and commune 
of Venice, urging them to help Charles, and offering them the privileges of 
crusaders, should they participate in this enterprisc.! ^ He sent a similar letter 
to the abbate del popolo and the commune of Genoa, advising them that the 
time had come to bring the Greeks back to the true faith.! * In his letters, the 
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pope emphasized the schismatic nature of the Greek church and the need to 
force the Byzantines to return to obedience to the Catholic church. 

In his letter to the Genoese, Clement V discussed at some length the Turkish 
danger to the Byzantine empire, and made of this the primary justification 
of Charles of Valois’ plans. It is striking that he insisted on impressing upon 
the Genoese the Turkish threat, while his letter to the Republic of Venice 
simply mentioned this argument.!? This difference can be explained by the 
special position of the Genoese in the Byzantine empire. At that time, Genoa 
had vested interests in Byzantium, was the only state helping Andronicus II 
against the Catalans, and had most to lose from the reestablishment of a Latin 
empire. Venice's hostility to the Byzantine emperor was, on the other hand, 
well known. Therefore, the pope very intelligently insisted on the one thing the 
Genoese feared above all, the possible Turkish domination of the East. 

Clement V had every reason to be uncertain of Genoa's response to his appeal. 
On the other hand, Genoa could become an invaluable ally to a potential 
conqueror of the Byzantine empire. Not only did she have ships to transport 
the crusaders, but her established position in the Levant made her cooperation 
more desirable than that of Venice, the other great Italian sea power. For 
this reason, Charles of Valois appealed to Genoa for assistance before writing 
to Venice.*° Among other things, his emissaries to Genoa (who were accom- 
panied by the embassadors of Clement V and Philip IV), wanted to know how 
many ships were necessary for the conquest of the empire, and whether Genoa 
was prepared the allow Charles to hire these ships. In return, Charles would 
give the Genoese “every liberty" in the empire, “and everything which will 
seem best for the commune." The Genoese debated Charles's request, and 
finally refused it, sometime between October and December 1306.2! 

Genoa had, by this time, closely identified her interests with those of the 
empire. In order to defend both, she had been willing to risk the hostility of 
the Catalans, James II of Aragon, and Frederick III of Sicily. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that she should be unwilling to support Charles of Valois in a 
scheme which aimed at the destruction of that empire. Apparently, only some 
Genoese Guelphs, opposed to the communal government, were eager to 
cooperate with the anti-Byzantine forces. The other Genoese adopted the same 
position they took with the Catalans; the Catalans in the empire, they said, 
"are allied with the infidel Turks, the enemies of the Christian faith, and they 
are also hostile to Genoa and the Genoese in the Romania." ^? Genoa felt 
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compelled to defend the empire against the Catalans, and did not want to 
participate in Charles of Valois’ enterprise, which was certain to have the 
support of Venice, was said (wrongly) to have the support of James II and 
Frederick III, and whose avowed aim was to destroy the Byzantine empire 
and with it Genoa’s position in the East. 

Before waiting for the answer of the Genoese, Charles of Valois began 
negotiations with Venice on January 28, 1306.?? Venice, of course, was much 
more eager than Genoa to cooperate. Despite the Venetian-Byzantine truce of 
1302, and despite the fact that Andronicus II was involved with the Catalans 
and so could present no danger to Venice, things were far from calm in the 
Romania. Apparently, hostilities in Nigroponte continued, probably carried 
out on the Byzantine side by local Greeks, but without the active involvement 
of Constantinople. In March 1305, the bailo of Nigroponte reported his fears 
of increased Byzantine aggression, and later, in June 1307, the bailo was al- 
lowed to contract a loan of 4,000 hyperpyra in order to fortify the city of 
Chalkis.^^ All of this, along with the generally hostile attitude of Venice 
toward the Palaeologi, made the Venetian government responsive to the 
advances of Charles of Valois. 

Some sort of alliance was concluded on June 22, 1506. It was probably not 
a definiuve arrangement, for on July 28, Charles of Valois sent from Paris to 
Venice Thibaut de Chepov, Pierre le Riche, and Pierre de Herbouville, 
a knight, to discuss with the Venctians the matter of the expedition to Constan- 
tinople.^? A treaty was signed between the doge Pietro Gradenigo and the 
French plenipotentiaries on December 19, 1306.7° On June 3, 1307, Clement 
V excommunicated Andronicus II and warned any Catholic powers allied 
to him that they would share the excommunication and forfeit their property 
to the church. The excommunication would not be raised until Andronicus II 
had returned to the Catholic church and sought absolution. ?? 

The treaty between Venice and Charles of Valois confirmed with a few 
modifications the treaty of 1281 between Venice and Charles of Anjou. The 
number of ships and cavalry, which had been specified in 1281, could be 
reduced if both parties agreed. Charles of Valois could ask Venice for all the 
ships he needed to transport his soldiers, so long as he did so before the following 
Easter. Venice promised to rent the ships at current prices.*® The expedition 
was to leave from Brindisi between March 1307, and March 1308. Meanwhile, 
the allies would send a joint force of ten galleys, with a Venetian captain, to 
attack the impcrial lands and waters. Anyone who tried to prevent or oppose 
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the “crusade” would be treated as an enemy; presumably, this article referred 
to Genoa. Philip IV of France was also drawn into the negotiations: Charles 
promised to try to persuade the king to treat as enemies all those hostile to the 
expedition. This again was a reference to Genoa and, possibly, to Aragon. 

A few difficulties arose shortly after the treaty had been signed. In the spring 
of 1307, Venice sent an embassy to Charles of Valois, complaining about the 
delay of the expedition and asking him to reconfirm the treaty of 1306. Charles 
was forced to equivocate: he wrote that neither he, a vassal and a peer of 
Philip IV, nor any French noble or baron could leave the French kingdom 
while there was danger of war. These reservations notwithstanding, he asserted 
that he was keeping the treaty of 1306, and expected Venice to do the same.?? 
On May 27, 1307, Philip IV, at the instance of Charles of Valois, exempted the 
Venetians from the royal taxes levied on all foreign merchants who engaged in 
trade in France.?? This was probably a bribe, to keep Venice happy—also, 
there were not many Venetian merchants in France. Similarly, a question arose 
about the relative expenses of each party. Charles of Valois was having 
problems, since he could not yet levy his crusading tithe in France: Philip IV 
was collecting that for his own purposes, for two years, and Charles's interests 
would have to wait. Perhaps for this reason he complained to Venice that 
the sum he had agreed to pay for the transport of his men was excessive. In 
their reply, on June 28, 1307, the Venetians said that “the campaign that 
Charles of Valois will lead will cause great damage to Venetian possessions 
in the Romania, and this obliges Venice to arm her own men, since Charles's 
forces are not sufficient." If all that were taken into account, Venice said, the 
sum demanded for transport was far from excessive. ?! 

The treaty between Venice and Charles of Valois caused great offense to 
Genoa. The Genoese probably had expected such an alliance. But it seems that 
they misinterpreted one of its articles, which stated that ten ships, maintained 
jointly by Venice and Charles of Valois, would be sent to the Romania before 
and during the actual attack, “in order to guard the seas and the land, and to 
molest their common enemies in the empire." ?? This article reminds one of 
the idea, prevalent in contemporary crusading propaganda, that a large 
crusade should be preceded by a limited naval enterprise (““passagium parti- 
culare’’), whose aim would be to molest enemy shipping. The Genoese, perhaps 
rightly, interpreted this article to mean that the ten galleys would attack 
Genoese possessions in the Romania, and they claimed that the article “allowed 
the Venetians to send twelve galleys to the Black Sea." ?? Any threat to Genoese 
predominance in the Black Sea aroused the ire of Genoa, and feelings ran so 
high that in May 1307, one Genoese predicted that “the war will turn into one 
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between Genoa and Venice."?* As soon as he heard of the Venetian treaty, 
the captain Opicino Spinola, who was by then related to Andronicus II by 
marriage, asked the nobles and the people of Genoa whether they would be 
willing to defend thc empire against Charles of Valois and Venice. He received 
an affirmative answer. ?? 

Along with his European alliances, Charles of Valois tried to support his 
plans by winning the alliance of various elements in the East. At this point, the 
Catalans were one of the most important powers in the Balkans. In terms of a 
projected military campaign, they were ‘he most important power, since they 
had already demonstrated, and repeatedly, both their ability and their willing- 
ness to fight the Byzantines. Since they called themselves crusaders, Charles of 
Valois, as the declared leader of the crusade against Constantinople, appeared 
to have a good chance of getüng them to acknowledge his leadership, so that 
he could conquer Byzantium inexpensively. After the departure of Ferran of 
Mallorca and the liquidation of Entença and Arenos, the Catalan Company 
was composed of the most intransigent elements, those who cared nothing about 
their Sicilian allegiance and those who wanted to conquer a part at least of 
the Byzantine empire. Although their attacks on Constantinople had failed, 
and they had been forced to abandon Thrace, they were now moving into 
Macedonia in order to take Thessalonica.** Charles of Valois was almost 
forced to seek the support of this redoubtable army: he could not afford to 
have the Catalans as his enemies in the Romania, and he hoped to profit 
bv having them as his friends. So, he sent ambassadors to Rocafort, and, by- 
passing Frederick III of Sicily, he negotiated with James II, whom he con- 
sidered the overlord of the Catalan Company. 

Thibaut de Chepoy, Charles's envoy, appeared in Nigroponte with some 
Venetian galleys, sometime in 1307.°’ While on their way to Macedonia, the 
Catalans under their new leader, Berengar de Rocafort, opened negotiations 
with Thibaut. These probably took place just after the departure of Ferran of 
Mallorca in the early summer, and before the Catalans reached Cassandreia. ?? 
The Catalans became vassals of Charles of Valois in the summer of 1307. 
Berengar de Rocafort and the Company swore fealty to the “emperor of 
Constantinople" and to his representative Thibaut who became their leader, 
if only in name.*” The earliest reference to this arrangement is in a document 
of August 31, 1307, in which the Catalans referred to Charles of Valois as their 
emperor (“nostre senyor emperador micer Xarles").^? This document was 
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addressed by Rocafort to Muntaner, and contained a promise that Charles of 
Valois would repay all the expenses which Muntaner had contracted in the 
service of the Company. 

Venice apparently cooperated with Charles of Valois in his effort to secure 
the allegiance of the Catalans. Thibaut de Chepoy travelled to Nigroponte 
on Venetian ships, and the Venetians captured Ferran of Mallorca and 
Muntaner, who were on their way back to Sicily. A little later, they sent 
Ferran to Robert of Naples, the inveterate enemy of the Aragonese royal 
family.*' Clearly, the Venetians as well as Charles of Valois wanted to destroy 
the influence of the house of Aragon over the Catalan Company. James I of 
Mallorca asked Philip IV of France and Charles of Valois to intervene so that 
Ferran would be freed, and in the summer of 1308 the infante returned to his 
father.^? 

The alliance between Rocafort and Charles of Valois was only as strong as 
Thibaut's power of enforcing it. Rocafort did not take it very seriously. Yet 
the presence in Macedonia of a strong army which not only had ambitions 
of its own but was also allied to the leader of what was to be a much larger 
expedition, influenced the attitude of the Serbs, the other important power 
in the area. In 1308 the Catalans, under Thibaut de Chepoy, made Cassandreia 
their stronghold and launched several attacks on the fortified monasteries of 
Mount Athos and on Thessalonica; apparently, they controlled the whole area 
around Thessalonica, except for the city itself. ^? Charles of Valois, strengthened 
by his Catalan alliance, established connections with Stephen Uros II, and 
with malcontents in the Byzantine empire: genuine unionists, enemies of 
Andronicus, or men who feared the Turk more than the Frenchman. Charles’ 
negotiations and alliances have been discussed by J. Petit and Dade, among 
others. But these historians examined the negotiations from the western view- 
point and not within the framework of the general Balkan situation. 

Charles of Valois concluded only one formal alliance in the Balkans. On 
March 27, 1308, his representatives and the envoys of Stephen Uroš signed the 
treaty of Lys.** Stephen had initiated the negotiations and his ambassadors, 
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Marco Lucari and Tripho de Cattaro, had come to France with full powers 
to negotiate a treaty with Charles and an agreement concerning church union 
with Clement V.^? The Uroë- Valois alliance of 1308 was both offensive and 
defensive, and was mainly directed against ihe Byzantine empire. Stephen 
Uroš promised to help Charles of Valois recover the empire in whole or in part. 
He would participate in person, and pay his own way. If the state of his king- 
dom did not allow Stephen to leave, he promised to send men to fight for 
Charles. He also promised not to give asylum to any "rebels" or enemies of 
Charles. This clause referred to possible Byzantine refugees, and because of 
Stephen's ties with the imperial family of Constantinople, perhaps to Androni- 
cus himself. After the empire had been conquered, in whole or in part, Charles 
of Valois promised to help Stephen against any enemy or invader. This promise 
did not hold in the case of a Serbian attack against the conquered imperial 
lands, or against the lands of Philip of Taranto. Charles would remain neutral 
if war erupted between Stephen and Philip. 

In return for the help he promised, Stephen received in full possession some 
imperial lands he held in Macedonia. These included the area between Prilep 
and Prosék, the areas between Ovcepolje and Süp, between Debar and the 
River Mat in Albania, and Kiceva near Lake Ochrid, up to the area inhabited 
by the Goge tribe. The annual rent from these lands was not to exceed 5,000 
florins, and Charles's envoys would inspect the area in order to ascertain its true 
value. Stephen Uroš promised to return to the Catholic church and to swear 
obedience to the pope. At Stephen's request, Clement V sent Egidi of Grado, 
Gregory of Cattaro, and Henry of Arimino to Serbia, to convert Stephen and 
his subjects to Catholicism. If Stephen did return to the true faith, he was 
to be under the special protection of the Catholic church.** After the conversion, 
Charles, son of Charles of Valois, would marry “Stephen’s only daughter," 
Zorica, allegedly his child by Elizabeth of Hungary.*’ In case that marriage 
did not take place, both parties agreed that the treaty would still be valid, 
unless Zorica married Andronicus or any of his relatives, friends, and allies. 
The envoys of Clement V left some time around June 13, 1308,** and Stephen 
Uroš confirmed the treatv of Lys on July 25 of the same year. 

Stephen Uroš took the first steps toward concluding this alliance. He was 
the first to send ambassadors to the pope and to Charles of Valois, and the 
text of the treaty reflects the fact that Stephen was eager to court Charles's 
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friendship. In this way, Uroš temporarily abandoned the Byzantine camp, 
and returned to the policy of his predecessor, Stephen Dragutin, a policy of 
cooperation with the western pretender to the Byzantine throne. Stephen’s 
opportunistic attitude was partly the result of his desire to secure some of the 
spoils of a western victory. Serbia was to become one of the successor states 
of the Byzantine empire. At the time, this made good political sense. In normal 
circumstances the difficult nature of the terrain protected Serbia from the pos- 
sible ambitions of a western force landing on the Adriatic coast of Greece or in 
Dalmatia. It seems, however, that at least one advocate of Charles of Valois 
was certain that Charles would try to conquer Dalmatia, both for its silver 
mines and because this would make his passage into the Byzantine empire 
easier. The inhabitants of Dalmatia being Catholic, the conquest might be 
made easier. The real fear, however, was that Charles’s invading force would 
have the support of the Catalan Company, then in the vicinity of Thessalonica. 
By itself, Rocafort’s “Kingdom of Macedonia" would have been a dangerous 
neighbor for Serbia. In alliance with Charles of Valois, the Catalans would 
be even more formidable. So, “fearing that he would not be able to resist this 
army, and that his kingdom was in danger, he [Uros] asked for peace and 
alliance." ^? 

Thus, the presence of the Catalans 1n Macedonia and their alliance with 
Charles of Valois prompted Stephen Uroš II to offer Charles his cooperation. 
But it would be wrong to assume, as A. Rubio y Lluch does, that Stephen joined 
the Valois camp wholeheartedly. A French contemporary, writing in 1308, a 
little while after the treaty of Lys, realized that fear motivated Stephen and 
that for this reason Stephen's promises were meaningless: "He [Stephen] 
persecutes and hates the Catholics excessively, but because of fear of the Lord 
Charles he has striven to show some sign of devotion toward the Catholic church, 
so that the Roman church would forbid the Lord Charles to attack him, and 
for this reason he [Stephen] asks for Charles's friendship." °° When the Catalans 
attacked Thessalonica, in the spring of 1308, there were Serbians defending the 
city; and in 1307 Stephen had sent men to defend Chilandar. Presumably, these 
men defended the monastery during the “three years and three months" that 
it was in danger. Stephen Uroš was playing a double game in accordance with 
the double aim of his policy. He did not want a strong Catalan state 1n Mace- 
donia and apparently he opposed it; on the other hand, he believed that the 
Byzantine empire would be unable to withstand the combined attack of 
Venetians, Catalans, and Charles of Valois, and so he joined the anti-Byzantine 
camp in order to receive part of the spoils. 

Charles of Valois seems to have made no effort to engage in direct negotia- 
tions with the Bulgarians, who since 1307 had been allied to the Byzantines. 
Perhaps Charles considered Bulgaria too remote and not important enough to 
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warrant an alliance. It is also possible that he had listened to the theories of the 
anonymous author of the Descriptio Europae Orientalis. This French author, 
whose geographical description is sprinkled with advice to Charles of Valois, 
judged the Bulgarians to be “not bellicose, nor are they used to arms.” There- 
fore, he thought that Charles could easily conquer Bulgaria once he had taken 
the Byzantine empire; for this, the help and alliance of the king of Hungary 
would be necessary: “Bulgaria and Ruthenia and Rasia are between Greece 
and Hungary, and since the Lord Charles will have had the empire of the 
Greeks, a confederation having been made with the king of Hungary, this 
same Lord Charles on one part, and the king of Hungary Charles on the other, 
will easily take and subjugate all these schismatic and barbaric nations which 
occupy such rich and delightful kingdoms as unjust possessors.”’*! 


The alliance of Charles of Valois with the Catalans gave him control 
at least nominal control—over the most efficient army in the Romania. How- 
ever, the Catalan campaign in Thrace had proven more than the efficiency of 
that army; it had also proven that the conquest of the Byzantine empire could 
be a very lengthy operation. The Byzantine state had degenerated into a 
collection of fortified towns which defended not only themselves but also, 
in part, the countryside. The Thracian campaign had shown that the fortified 
cities could and would put up considerable resistance. A Venetian fleet and a 
French army—should such an army ever be collected—could no doubt take 
Constantinople, and perhaps most of Thrace. But the conquest of western 
Thrace and Macedonia, even with the help of the Catalans, would be a long 
and tiring process if the Greeks should decide to defend themselves. In other 
words, western pretenders to the Byzantine throne needed the cooperation 
of the Greeks not only in order to preserve the empire once they had con- 
quered it, but even in order to carry out the initial military conquest. It is not 
clear that Charles of Valois realized this ; on the whole, it seems that he did not. 
But certain Greeks understood how valuable they could be to Charles, and they 
approached him, offering their help and requesting in return that Charles 
fight the Turks. 

The documented negotiations between Charles and his Byzantine supporters 
lasted from the summer of 1307 until the spring of 1310. The Greek ‘‘collab- 
orators,’ if an anachronistic term be permissible, were not traitors to the 
Byzantine cause in the broad sense. Their primary aim was to defeat the 
Turks, and they felt that the government at Constantinople could not or would 
not take adequate action against the Turkish enemy. In turning to Charles of 
Valois they were, of course, traitors to the legitimate government of their 
state, but they were also acting in accordance with what they took to be the 
best interests of the state. These men were in high positions, and had certain 
common characteristics. Four of the five known by name—John Monomachos, 
his brother Constantine, Constantine Limpidaris, and the monk Sophronias— 
came from Asia Minor. They said that they had the support of a large number 
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of their compatriots who resided in and around Constantinople, or who 
formed part of the guard in Thessalonica, and of other Greeks who were in 
command of various towns in Macedonia. °’? Monomachos claimed that others, 
greater than he, shared his pro-Valois sentiments, and this has been taken to 
refer to the Empress Irene; but no one has proved that the reference is, in 
fact, to Irene, or that she was in any way involved. ?? 

The Greek negotiations with Charles of Valois are known through a number 
of letters.?^ In the first of these letters, John Monomachos assures Charles of 
Valois of his long-standing loyalty to the Valois cause. As proof of this loyalty, 
he mentions his discussions with Philippo Marchiano and Matteo Balbo, who 
are also charged with transmitting the letter. He deplores the fact that Charles 
of Valois has been forced to postpone his expedition for so long, and describes 
the desperate situation of the Byzantine empire, devastated by “‘pagans and 
other enemies." He acknowledges Charles of Valois as his “natural lord,” 
by virtue of Charles’ marriage to Catherine of Courtenay, and urges Charles 
to arrive soon, pledging his support and that of others, refugees from Asia 
Minor, who had fled with Monomachos. The second letter is addressed to 
Catherine of Courtenay; Limpidaris assures her that he is working for her 
cause, and urges the swift conquest of the Byzantine empire, before the land 
and the people are completely in the hands of the barbarians. 

John Monomachos is the most interesting of the Greek collaborators. He 
was from Asia Minor (“ego sum de parte orientis Romanie”). In the Latin 
text of the letter to Charles, he called himself "capitaneus . . . fortilicie 
[thessalonicensis]." Dade and Moranvillé translate this as "commander" 
or “gouverneur’’ of Thessalonica, but do not define the terms. All the evidence 
points to his being the commander of the armed forces of Thessalonica, but 
not the governor of the city. Many of the soldiers from Asia Minor who had 
lost their pronoiai had come west and joined Michael IX's army. They were 
an embittered group and some of the best generals were recruited from among 
them. Monomachos, presumably, was one such general. He said he was in 
close contact with other men from the East who were in Thessalonica. These 
can hardly have been civilian refugees settled so far from Constantinople. 
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They must have been soldiers under his command. One other piece of evidence 
speaks against Monomachos’ being the civil governor of Thessalonica. Androni- 
cus was so concerned with preserving the allegiance of the city, especially 
after his wife [rene had gone to live there, that he sent his two principal advisers 
to govern it: Theodore Metochites was there for two years after 1303, and 
Nicephorus Choumnos was made governor of the city about 1309 or 1310.°° 
It is unlikely that in between Andronicus had sent a relatively unknown 
man like Monomachos to replace a highly political man like Metochites. 
Indeed, it is unlikely that he sent any civilian governor after 1306 and before 
1309, for the Catalan occupation of Thrace made communications difficult. 

As military commander of Thessalonica, Monomachos was an important 
person, and his help would be indispensable once Charles of Valois launched 
his attack. In the first letter published in Appendix II, Monomachos promised 
to surrender the city of ‘Thessalonica, and also urged Charles to produce a 
document, promising to treat as his faithful men all those Greeks who decided 
to surrender their cities, or to render their services to the pretender. ‘This 
action, Monomachos thought, would persuade many ambivalent Greeks to 
cooperate with Charles. In another letter, to Catherine of Courtenay, he 
repeated that he and his friends expected Charles to arrive soon, with a large 
army. He sent two envoys to Charles, Matteo Balbo and Philippo Marchiano, 
both his relatives, and he also sent along his own brother, Constantine, whom 
apparently he thought he could trust more than the two other envoys. >° 

Charles received the envoys, and in the early spring of 1308 he sent them 
along with his own envoy, Simon de Noyers, to Thibaut de Chepoy in Cassan- 
dreia.>” Although his message to Thibaut has not survived, it is reasonable to 
suppose that Charles urged the Catalan army to besiege Thessalonica, which 
they did without success.?? It is also possible that Charles put some store by 
the cooperation of his Greek friends. Certain French kmghts who had promised 
to follow Thibaut de Chepoy to Macedonia later decided not to go; 1t may be 
that Charles of Valois considered himself sufficiently strong because of his 
aliance with the Catalans and with the Greeks.?? 

The other important military man who cooperated with Charles of Valois 
was Constantine Limpidaris or Limbidaris. Also a native of Asia Minor and 
apparently still living there, at least until a short time before his letter was 
written, he called himself dux, and was obviously important in Anatolia. 
“I was sent by the towns of the East to the emperor who is [in Constantinople] 
against nature, in order to get some kind of help from him, for they have been 
besieged for four years because of his poor council." He failed in this mission. 
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But, he said, "your imperial majesty should know that my army is as if you 
had a great army here, and I have been working for a long time and have 
caused many to become your majesty's servants." So certain was he of his 
influence in the remaining parts of Asia Minor, that he promised Charles of 
Valois that Asia Minor would surrender as soon as he appeared. Not only 
Asia Minor, but Constantinople as well, “for there are so many men from 
the East outside the city that they and we will cross [the Bosphorus?] and give 
the city to you as to our common lord." 9? In other words, he promised to 
attack the city with the support of the Anatolian refugees. Presumably, he did 
not think much of the defenses of Constantinople. 

The important position of Limpidaris in Asia Minor suggests that he was the 
megas stratopedarches and protovestiarios Livadarios who had suppressed the 
rebellion of Philanthropenos. The text of his letter, written in colloquial Greek, 
indicates that the author was a man of no learning; Livadarios and Limpidaris 
could easily be the learned and the colloquial form of the same name. Dade 
considered the possibility of this identification, but then rejected it, because 
Livadarios had shown that he was faithful to Andronicus in 1295.9! But this 
sort of reasoning would not apply to a man of the mentality of Livadarios 
during this period. He was ambitious and self-serving, and he set great store 
by his power in Asia Minor. In 1295 his interests moved him to fight Philan- 
thropenos—not because Philanthropenos was opposed to Andronicus but 
because, as the sources tell us, he was threatening the power of Livadarios. 
In 1307 the great danger came from the Turks who were busy conquering 
precisely the areas which Livadarios had governed. There is no incompat- 
ibility between his actions in 1295 and his efforts to ally himself to Charles of 
Valois in. 1307; both were undertaken to serve his own best interests. Like 
Monomachos, Limpidaris, too, claimed that he had been in contact with 
Matteo Balbo and Philippo Marchiano for many years, which suggests that 
these two were agents of Charles of Valois operating in the empire, probably 
after his marriage to Catherine of Courtenay. 

The third collaborator whose letters have survived was a monk named 
Sophronias. His letter to Charles of Valois was more flattering than those of 
the other two, and sounds less sincere; this was probably the result of his florid 
monastic style.°* He also must have come from Asia Minor. He did not say 
so explicitly, but there is one passage supporting this theory. He was asking the 
help of Charles of Valois because “much darkness and obscurity has covered 
our affairs’ (“‘xAsiotn yap oxotia kai Cópoc KatéAaBe ta fétepa ). This 
darkness was “the invasions of the barbarians (tæv £0vóv), the captivities, 
the destruction of cities, forts, and lands." This could only refer to the Turks, 
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since the Catalans, also engaged in destructve activities, were assumed to 
be in the service of Charles of Valois; and in 1307 the Turks were active mostly 
in Asia Minor. It is possible that the term “<à ñuétzgpo” (“our affairs") applied 
to the empire as a whole; that was quite a common use of the expression. 
But it seems much morc probable that it referred to Asia Minor, his birthplace 
or at least his major concern. 

Sophronias wrote in a much more familiar way than either Monomachos or 
Limpidaris. Unlike the others, he did not find it necessary to introduce himself 
or to tell Charles of his long dedication to the Valois cause. On the contrary, 
his was almost a letter of introduction for the two envoys: “these two most 
honest and wise men who are coming to see your imperial majesty and who 
are faithful to vour imperial majesty will speak the truth in everything they tell 
you concerning the affairs of the Romania, and the things they tell vou should 
be accepted." Sophronias also wrote of the possibility of seeing Charles in 
France, as if he were accustomed to such trips. From these pieces of evidence 
it is tempting to conjecture that Sophronias-—who has not yet been identified — 
was the same as the monk Sophonias who had been sent by Andronicus II 
to Italy in 1294, and who had come into contact with Simon Constantino- 
politanus, the Dominican friar.?? The difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that 
the two names, Sophronias and Sophonias, are quite different, and one would 
be reduced to discussing far-fetched possibilities, for example, that Sophonias 
disguised his name when writing to Charles of Valois. It is also possible that 
Sophronias and Sophonias were the secular and monastic forms of the same 
name. 

The archbishop of Adrianople, Theoktistos, was also involved in the negotia- 
tions with Charles of Valois.°* His role must have been important, for he 
stayed in Paris for over five months and cost Charles of Valois a considerable 
amount of money. Unfortunately, his precise activities are not known. He was 
brought to France by a merchant whose expenses were later defrayed by Charles. 
On October 10, 1309, he came from Crépy to Paris, where he stayed until 
March 28, 1310. Charles paid for the bishop’s clothes, his horses, his lodgings, 
and his general expenses.” One assumes that Theoktistos was engaged in 
discussions concerning the union of the churches. His action cannot be ascribed 
to the same sense of immediate danger which motivated the other collaborators. 
No ‘Turks were yet in Thrace, except for those allied to the Catalans, and 
Adrianople, though it suffered as much as any Thracian city during the 
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Catalan invasion, had been able to defend itself successfully. Besides, the 
Catalans had left Thrace some time before the archbishop's trip to Paris. 
Thus, he must have belonged to the unionist party which had existed among the 
Byzantine clergy ever since the time of John Beccos. The cooperation of this 
party would be very valuable to Charles of Valois, if he were to fulfill his 
promise to the pope to return the empire to the Catholic fold. The archbishop 
was probably not a paid agent: the amount of money entered under his name 
in Charles of Valois’ accounts must have genuinely just covered his expenses. 

What was the motivation and the aims of these Byzantines who, at a moment 
when the empire needed all its resources to combat its numerous enemies, 
were ready to welcome and to help an outside conqueror? One element 
pervades the available evidence—the loss of Asia Minor, the inability of the 
Byzantine emperors to save it, and the desperate need for someone who was 
strong enough to take over and defend the empire and its subjects. John 
Monomachos wrote, “this country is widely ravaged by the pagans and by 
other enemies because of the inertia of this unnatural lord, and the rest [of the 
empire] is in danger of being lost." Limpidaris complained that Asia Minor 
had been living in a state of siege for years, and no help came from Constan- 
tinople. 

Alongside the despair and bitterness of the Anatolian refugees one can see 
their patent contempt for the bureaucrats and imperial officials of the capital 
who, because of "inertia" or poor advice, had let these things come to pass. 
No doubt personal considerations also existed. Monomachos urged Charles of 
Valois to bribe, in effect, the Greek commanders of various towns in order to 
win them over to his side. Both he and Limpidaris were concerned with the 
fate of their lands, which were overrun by the Turks. They wrote to Charles 
of Valois and to Catherine of Courtenay to hurry, because the population of 
the empire was being exterminated by the infidels, and a land without its 
inhabitants was worth nothing. At a time of rapid depopulation, this was a very 
proper sentiment for a landlord. A feudal landlord, and an impoverished one 
like Charles of Valois, would understand the argument. ` 

Yet the desire to save Asia Minor and the empire from the Turks pre- 
dominated. The hour of decision seemed near. “The people, unable to bear 
any more such persecutions, will receive with joy not only your imperial 
majesty, who is their natural overlord, but also anyone else who would fight 
for them and defend them." “We need someone who will save us... He is the 
one whom God will elevate and raise to His right side. We wish that you will 
be that man." And Limpidaris wrote that, unless help came soon, many of 
the remaining Christians of Asia Minor would defect to the Turks and embrace 
Islam. °° 

Charles of Valois seemed the best choice to defend the Anatolian homeland 
against the Turks. He was planning to conquer the empire in any case. By 
cooperating, the Byzantines could ease his task and in return they hoped that 
they might be allowed to indicate to him the best course to take against the 
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Turks. They thought Charles would be strong enough for their purposes, 
since he had the support of his brother, of the pope, and, they thought, of the 
Catalans. Finally, he had rights over Constantinople which, if they accepted 
the legitimacy of the first Latin empire, overshadowed the rights of the 
Palaeologi. John Monomachos especially was very careful to point out that 
Charles’s rights derived from his marriage to Catherine of Courtenay, and 
that John’s allegiance to Charles dated from the time of the marriage. Limpi- 
daris was more pragmatic; he said that he had turned to Charles of Valois 
when the emperor refused him the help he had sought on behalf of the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. 

The Byzantine supporters of Charles of Valois, then, were landlords and 
soldiers from Asia Minor, who were trying to save their patrimony from the 
Turks. But surely these considerations do not provide a sufficient explanation 
of their appeal to Charles. Other Byzantines too, as we have seen, were con- 
cerned with Asia Minor, and they found other ways to try to preserve it: 
Metochites counseled the reconciliation of the inhabitants to their government, 
Athanasios I preached that prelates and people should mend their ways and 
return to a religious life, Andronicus II appealed to western mercenaries and 
then to the Mongols. The fact that these pro-Valois Greeks could so swiftly 
abandon their allegiance to the ruling dynasty suggests that they may have 
had Arsenite or pro-Lascarid sympathies. 

These people were from Asia Minor, where pro-Lascarid and Arsenite senti- 
ments were strongest, as the expeditions of both Philanthropenos and T'archan- 
elotes had proved. The pro-Lascarids, of course, felt no allegiance to the 
Palaeologi, and could easily prefer a French dynasty to them. When Limpidaris 
wrote that Andronicus held Constantinople “against nature," he was referring 
to Michael VIII's usurpation of the Lascarid throne.” As for the Arsenites, 
they too opposed the Palaeologan church, and by extension the Palaeologan 
dynasty. Nor should it seem unlikely that they might invite a foreign, western 
pretender into the empire—witness the well-attested precedent of the rebellion 
of Drimys in 1305-1306. At that time the Arsenites sought the support of 
westerners by appealing to the Catalan army. In this connection, it 1s fair to 
assume that when Limpidaris wrote of the men from the East who resided 
just outside Constantinople and who were eager to surrender the city, he was 
referring not only to simple Anatolian refugees but also to those Arsenite 
leaders whom Andronicus had sent outside. Constantinople after Drimys' 
rebellion. °° 

These sources, by their nature, may well exaggerate the number of those 
who were so inimical to the Palaeologan dynasty that they were eager to help 
a westerner to conquer Constantinople. By contrast, the other Byzantine 
sources say nothing of a pro-Valois movement. It is particularly vexing to 
find that the narrative sources do not discuss John Monomachos, or his activi- 
ties during the siege of Thessalonica by the Catalans. Even the sources concerned 
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with the history of that city, Thomas Magister and St. Savvas the Young, 
do not mention the existence of a pro-Valois party in those years.°’ Their 
silence perhaps indicates that Monomachos and his followers had been replaced 
by the time of the Catalan attack on Thessalonica (spring 1308). A clue is 
found in Thomas Magister's oration in defense of the general Chandrenos. 
According to Thomas, when Chandrenos arrived in Macedonia, he was 
placed under the command of Angelus Palaeologos, who had been sent there 
by Andronicus. Moreover, Angelus had found that he could not depend on his 
lieutenants before Chandrenos' arrival.’° This probably means that after the 
Catalans invaded Macedonia, Andronicus sent Angelus Palaeologos to Thessa- 
lonica, where he superseded Monomachos as commander of the armed forces, 
and perhaps dismissed Monomachos of his charge. 

One also wonders whether the Empress Irene was aware of the plot being 
hatched in Thessalonica, and, if so, whether she supported it. One phrase of 
Monomachos’ has been thought to hint at her active involvement: “And others, 
greater ones, who think in the same way as I, would write as I am writing, 
were they not afraid of being thought ungrateful."7! This may or may not 
refer to Irene. But the sum total of her activities during the Catalan attack on 
Thessalonica indicate that she tried to contribute to the defense of the city. 
She was known not so much for her pro-Latin sympathies as for her strong 
maternal ambitions. Her main purpose in life seemed to be providing for her 
children. Unless evidence of her negotiations with Charles of Valois is dis- 
covered, it should be assumed that she thought she could achieve more as 
empress and wife of a reigning emperor, than as the ally of the man who would 
replace her husband in Constantinople. 

It is interesting that the collaborators of 1307-1310 did not once mention the 
union of the churches, although it is probable that the archbishop of Adrianople 
discussed it. Remembering the first Latin empire of 1204-1261, they must have 
known what would happen if the Byzantine people were forced to accept the 
supremacy of Rome. Being mostly military men, perhaps they did not care very 
much about the religious implications of their political attachments. But if 
they also had Lascarid and Arsenite tendencies, they were far from faithful to 
Arsenius! principles: he had been one of the staunchest anti-unionists. 

In general, Charles of Valois seems to have let the other side take the 
initiative in the East. Stephen Uroš initiated the negotiations leading to his 
allance with Charles, and the Greek supporters of the Valois were at least 
as eager as Charles to come to an agreement. The same can be said about 
Charles’ alliance with the Kingdom of Armenia. In May 1307, the “unionist” 
party of Armenia, which had developed, like its Byzantine equivalent, because 
of the Turkish and Egyptian menace, met at the council of Siš and decided 
to make some concessions to the Roman church. A few days later, King Leo IV 
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sent ambassadors to Europe to report this event and to ask for help. The 
Armenians also sent messengers to Philip IV, to the same purpose. ^? Charles 
of Valois sent an embassy “to the king of Armenia who has shown himself 
to be the friend of my lord [Charles]. 7> 


The Catalan Campaigns of 1307-1311 


The Catalan campaign in Macedonia had two related main objectives: the 
conquest of Thessalonica, and the creation of a kingdom of Macedonia, with 
its capital at Thessalonica. At the same time, the Catalans planned to attack 
and plunder the monasteries of Mount Athos, which were famous for their 
wealth. Andronicus’ defense of Macedonia and Greece was conditioned by his 
lack of resources and influenced by his experience of the Catalan campaign in 
Thrace. Once again, Byzantine policy depended on the self-defense of the 
inhabitants, supplemented by Serbian help. 

As soon as 1t became obvious that the Catalans would move west, Andronicus 
started to prepare the defense of Macedonia. His first concern was with Mount 
Athos, which he wanted to protect because of its importance to Orthodox 
Christianity. Since he could not send armies or equipment, he used other means. 
He wrote to the monks, instructing those who resided in badly fortified or 
depopulated monasteries to move into the cities or into cloisters which would 
be able to repel an attack. He gave the same instructions to those monks who 
were living on the mountain, but outside the monasteries. The monks were very 
worrled at the prospect of the Catalan invasion; still, some of them preferred 
to trust in God and stay in their huts or monasteries. Others went to Thessalo- 
nica and other fortified cities and islands. In effect, the defense of Mount Athos 
was left to the monks, who rose admirably to the occasion. ?* 

Soon after the Catalans entered Macedonia, Andronicus decided to cut off 
their retreat into Thrace by building a fort at Christopolis. This fulfilled its 
purpose so that after Macedonia became untenable, the Catalans could not 
return to Thrace but had to move south. At the same time, the emperor sent 
into Macedonia a number of Byzantine generals “not ignorant of the arts of 
war."/? The generals were to collect an army in Macedonia— obviously 
from among those inhabitants who did not vet belong to the armed forces. 
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They would also make sure that the cities were able to withstand long sieges; 
to this purpose, they were to bring in both soldiers and food.” ° 

Among the generals sent to Macedonia was Angelus Palaeologos, the megas 
stratopedarches and leader of the Greek army in Macedonia. ?? Perhaps his 
most important, and certainly most famous, lieutenant, was Chandrenos. 7? 
Chandrenos came from an old family of landowners in Asia Minor, and 
according to his apologist he had fought valiantly to defend his lands and towns. 
He had inspired fear and respect in the Turks who “live in arms" and who 
considered it more glorious to be defeated by him than to defeat other, less 
valiant, men. Fighting with only a few soldiers, he had won considerable 
victories, but in the end he was unable to save his patrimony. He left after 
Asia Minor was virtually occupied by the Turks, and came to Europe, where 
he joined Michael IX^s army. He was in Thrace at the time of the battle of 
Apros, where he is said to have distinguished himself and to have won the only 
Byzantine victories. Although this is only attested by his apologist Thomas 
(Theodulos) Magister, it must be true, for subsequently Chandrenos was sent 
to Angelus Palaeologos, to help defend Macedonia. He did a good job, and 
managed to contain the Catalan attacks on Thessalonica and the surrounding 
countryside. '? 

The defense of Mount Athos and Thessalonica is relatively well attested 
and provides valuable information about conditions in Macedonia and in the 
Byzantine Empire as a whole. The holy mountain, with its numerous monas- 
teries, was the first to suffer from the Catalan attacks. Their stronghold in 
Cassandreia, easy to defend, provided a perfect base of operations against 
Athos. We do not know how many monasteries were attacked, and for how 
long. The Serbian monastery of Chilandar was besieged at least twice, and 
the Catalans terrorized the environs “for three years and three months.” ?? 
since the monastery was well fortified, the Catalans tried to starve it into sub- 
mission. During the first siege, in the early summer of 1307, it was defended by 
its own monks. Later, the abbot Daniel went to Skopje to ask Stephen Uros II 
for help. Then, “came a great number of men with arms to the holy mountain 


to fight against the pagans.” 8! 
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Whether Serbian soldiers or Macedonian volunteers came to fight is unclear. 
Given Uros’ constant concern over the welfare of Chilandar, the first seems 
more probable. It might be the reason for Stephen's increased influence in the 
affairs of Mount Athos a few vears later. In 1311 he asked Andronicus to confirm 
certain possessions of the Russian monastery of St. Panteleemon.?^ That 
monastery had a special relationship with Chilandar: the abbot Daniel, on his 
return from Skopje im 1307, visited the monastery to warn it of the Catalan 
danger.?^ A few years later, in 1319, Andronicus granted certain possessions 
to Chilandar, at the request of the Serbian king, to whom the emperor was 
said to be indebted for help given in battle. T'his may refer to the Serbian help 
against the Turk Chalil in 1313, but may also refer to Uros’ help during the 
Catalan invasion.?* Stephen's help to Chilandar is also implied in the monks 
present to him of Catalan arms and other spoils of their eventual victory. A 
nineteenth-century fresco at Chilandar is thought to represent a sea-attack 
by the Catalans, repulsed by a miracle. ` 

The Catalan army also attacked the rich monastery of Lavra. Again, the 
monks appealed for help not to their emperor, the defender of the faith, but 
to the man they thought best able to exercise a restraining influence on the 
Company: James II of Aragon. The monks sent two emissaries to him in the 
early summer of 1308.°° They requested a royal letter ordering the Catalans 
to refrain from attacking the monastery. It is probable that they also asked 
for Clement V’s intervention, for the emissaries were in Avignon before going 
to Valencia. James granted their request, and gave them a royal rescript, by 
which he ordered the Catalans not to attack Lavra or its monks, who lived 
outside the monastery, or the property and the serfs belonging to the monastery. 
The rescript was issued through the mediation of Arnau de Villanova, James’ 
envoy in the papal court, who convinced the king that such an action would be 
pleasing in the eyes of God. Whether the Catalans obeyed James’ orders or 
not is unknown, but there is no evidence of any further attack on Lavra. 
According to tradition, some Catalans were converted to orthodoxy and re- 
mained at Mount Athos as monks. One of them may be the saint who rejoiced 
in the appropriate name of St. Barbaros. ' 
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All the contemporary evidence indicates that Mount Athos suffered greatly 
from Catalan and Turkish depredations, and was almost occupied. It was 
saved by the self-defense of the monks, encouraged by Andronicus, and with 
the help of the kings of Serbia and Aragon. It was also helped by the forays 
of Chandrenos, who eventually forced the Catalans to remain in Cassandreia, 
stopped their devastating incursions into the surrounding territory, and cut 
off their sources of food. His contribution was indirect and probably came after 
the siege of Thessalonica (1308). In the early days of the Catalan invasion, 
communications between Mount Athos and Thessalonica, where Chandrenos 
operated, were virtually nonexistent. 5? 

Essentially the same combination of forces saved Thessalonica, which Roca- 
fort coveted for himself. Thessalonica was the main Catalan objective in 
Macedonia; it was rich, it was essential for the occupation of the rest of Mace- 
donia, and it was the residence of the Empresses Irene and Rita-Maria who 
had been unable to make their way back to Thrace. À first attack was made in 
the spring of 1308.5? Earlier, the Catalans had burned the countryside between 
Mount Athos and Thessalonica, and spread chaos and terror; the monastery 
of Chortaites (near Thessalonica) was among the many that suffered from 
these attacks. °° The people of Macedonia took the one possible course to defend 
themselves. They fled into the fortified cities, taking their flocks with them, 
and leaving the countryside empty.?! Apart from thus cutting off an important 
source of food supply for the Catalans, this action mitigated the refugee problem 
in the city, since the refugees took provisions with them. 

The Catalans asked the inhabitants of Thessalonica “not only, as their ances- 
tors had done, for earth and water" ; they demanded the immediate surrender 
of the city, threatening total destruction and massacre in the event of resis- 
tance. ?? Thessalonica was besieged by land and sea; the adjoining areas were 
as good as taken over by the Catalans.?? The inhabitants of the city, terrified 
though they were,?^ defended themselves intelligently and valiantly. They 
armed five boats in order to disrupt the Catalans communications with 
Thessaly, which had become the main source of food for the Company. Thibaut 
de Chepoy was forced to keep two Venetian galleys and one lignum (smaller 
boat) to oppose the threat presented by this action of the men of Thessalonica. 
He also paid a Genoese ship to transport bread from Thessaly to Cassandreia.?? 
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The Empress Irene, whose relations with the Serbs were better than her 
husband's also contributed to the defense of the city. In 1305 or 1306 she tried 
to bring into Thessalonica an army of ''Serbians who were Byzantine subjects," 
and of other Serbians, the subjects of her son-in-law.?* If she succeeded, perhaps 
the investment of imperial money in Serbia, of which Nicephorus Gregoras 
complained, had not been entirely wasted.?" There is an indirect confirmation 
of the assumption that Stephen Uroš II helped the Byzantines defend Mace- 
donia. The author of the Descriptio Europae Orientalis was very bitter in his 
description of Stephen's duplicity, insincerity, and hatred of the Catholics. 
Since the book was written sometime in 1308, the only evidence of duplicity 
which could possibly be available to the writer would be Stephen's help to 
the Byzantines at a time when he was allied to Charles of Valois.?* Stephen’s 
part of Macedonia, which he had received as Simonis’ dowry, had been occupied 
by the Catalans; it was but natural that he should fight them. But these defense 
measures were not sufficient in themselves. It was necessary for the general 
Chandrenos, acting, one must assume, from the outskirts of the city, to divert 
the Catalans and make them raise the siege of Thessalonica (1309).?? 

In the meantime, important developments had taken place inside the 
Catalan Company. From the beginning, relations between Berengar de 
Rocafort and Thibaut de Chepoy had been strained. Thibaut had come to 
Cassandreia in August 1307, with a number of French knights; a few more 
Frenchmen arrived in 1308. Charles of Valois also sent money for provisions, 
for horses, for hiring ships, and for paying the Catalans.!°° But Rocafort 
was too arrogant to take seriously his oath of allegiance to Charles of Valois. 
He continued to give orders to his army as 1f he were their leader, and expressed 
his intention of becoming "king of Saloniki” (1308).!9! He also hoped to marry 
Jeanette de Brienne, the sister of Gui II, duke of Athens, and thus receive the 
Duchy of Athens as well as Thessaly, over which Gui exercised a protectorate. 
Gui was not averse to the idea. He sent two representatives to Cassandreia 


to discuss the marriage and, in the late summer of 1308, Rocafort became a 
vassal of the duke of Athens.!?? 
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One of the terciers of Nigroponte, Bonifacio da Verona, and the Venetian 
bailo of Thessaly, Antonio Flemingo, advised Rocafort to attack and take 
Nigroponte. At this point, Venice saw the danger presented by the Catalans 
and decided to act. On September 23, 1308, the Venetian government, having 
learned of Rocafort’s intentions, wrote to the bailo of Nigroponte, Belletto 
Falier, ordering him to request arms and men from the duke of Crete, should 
the need arise. Another letter, to the duke of Crete, Guido dal Canal, con- 
firmed a previous order that the Cretans should help Nigroponte in time of need. 
Because of the general insecurity in the waters of the Aegean, Venice ordered 
the castellans of Modon and Coron, the captain of the galleys of Cyprus and 
Armenia, the captain of the galleys of Cyprus, and the captain of the galleys 
guarding the Venetian colonies of the Romania (Marco Morosini) to coordinate 
their activities for the defense of Venetian interests in the Aegean.! ?? 

Thibaut de Chepoy had also realized the instability of the Catalan alliance, 
and his reports to Charles of Valois made Charles uneasy. In 1308 (before 
May), Charles wrote to Blanche, the wife of James II of Aragon, appealing to 
her to persuade her husband to write to Rocafort that he, James, “has our 
[Charles’s] need and our honor and our profit at heart.” In that way he hoped 
to persuade the Catalans to keep the agreements and work for the cause 
of the Valois, not for their own. At the end of his letter, Charles hinted strongly 
that the long-desired return of the Val d'Aran to Aragon depended on James' 
complying with his request.! ^ James II rose to the bait, sent two ambassadors 
to Paris to negotiate on the matter of the Val d'Aran, and wrote a letter to 
Rocafort and the Catalans whom he called “our subjects and vassals . . . who 
are acting in the Romania for the affairs of . . . Charles." ! ?? James urged the 
Catalans, in the name of the fidelity they owed him, to pursue fervently 
Charles’s affairs in the empire. 

Whatever influence James thought he had over the Company did not extend 
to its leader, Rocafort. In the summer of 1308 Rocafort tried to make alliances 
that would increase his personal power and would certainly conflict with the 
interests of Venice and of his overlord, Charles of Valois. Thibaut de Chepoy, 
with the help of the Venetians and using money dispatched by Charles, con- 
spired with the malcontents in the Catalan army to dispose of Rocafort (end of 
1308).'°° Rocafort was captured and was turned over to Thibaut who left 
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secretly in the autumn of 1309 and took him to Calabria to die of hunger in the 
prison of King Robert of Naples.’°’ 

After Thibaut's departure, the Catalans would serve Charles of Valois no 
more. The paths of the Catalan Company and Charles of Valois had crossed 
momentarily. In theory, the alliance might have had beneficial short-term effects 
for Charles of Valois. In the long run, it would have been useless or even 
detrimental had it survived Charles's projected conquest of the empire. For 
the Greeks had learned to fear and hate the Catalan “barbarians,” and the 
Catalans themselves had been too long without discipline and without a real 
master. 


The Catalans in Athens 


Unable to take Thessalonica, and without ties to Charles of Valois, the Catalans 
decided to leave Macedonia. To the south was Thessaly, which they knew to 
be rich, for they had been buying food from there.! ?? In fact, their contacts 
with Thessaly during 1308 must have been very numerous, for a fairly keen 
observer made the mistake of thinking that they had conquered it.! ?? 

John IT Angelos (1303-1318), who ruled Thessaly, was a sick man and a 
weak ruler. He had married Irene, Andronicus IIs illegitimate daughter, 
but he had no heirs and was, for all practical purposes, under the tutelage of 
the Duchy of Athens. In the spring of 1309, realizing that the fort of Christopolis 
made a return to Thrace impossible, the Catalans decided to invade Thessaly. 
They stayed there for one year, plundering, but were constantly harassed by 
the Byzantine army under Chandrenos.! ! 9 

In the spring of 1310 they found another master. After the death of Gui II 
of Athens (1308), the Byzantines, Anne of Epirus, and John II of Thessaly 
took combined action against the influence of the Duchy of Athens in Thes- 
saly.!!! The new duke of Athens, Walter of Brienne, who spoke Catalan, 
invited the Company to defend his interests.! ! Within six months, they had 
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won a number of victories, taken thirty Thessalian towns including Demetrias, 
Zeitouni, Domokos, and Halmyros, and caused the allies of the Byzantines 
to ask for peace. At this point, Walter of Brienne realized the dangerous 
position in which he had placed himself. He had promised the Catalans pay 
for six months’ service at the beginning, and to keep them in his service after- 
wards. When his main purpose in ‘Thessaly was achieved, he decided to keep 
only two hundred knights and three hundred foot in his service, and dismissed 
the rest. The Catalans then moved on to attack the Duchy of Athens; they 
descended into Boeotia through Phthiotis and Lokris, and met Walter’s army, 
which was reinforced by the army of the principality of Achaia. The encounter 
took place in the marshes of what was once the Lake of Kopais; the Catalans 
used the treacherous terrain to their advantage, and the flower of Frankish 
chivalry fell there, on Monday, March 15, 1311.!!? 

The Catalans now took over the Duchy of Athens, and a number of smaller 
baronies in the western part of Greece as well.!!* In this way, they achieved 
their old aim of carving out for themselves a state in Greece. From that time 
on, they were settled in Athens, still considering themselves as crusaders. In 
1312 they asked Frederick III of Sicily for his protection. He accepted their 
allegiance, and sent as their commander Berengar Estafiol, who ruled them 
until 1316. In 1316 Frederick’s illegitimate son, Don Alfonso Fadrique, suc- 
ceeded Estañol and ruled over the Catalans as the representative of the duke 
of Athens, William II of Aragon (1317-1338).!! ? The Catalans of the Duchy 
of Athens became fearsome pirates, whose activities provoked the verbal and 
active opposition of Venice, the pope, and Mathilda de Hainaut, princess of 
Achaia. They were accused of cooperating with Turks and even with Greek 
pirates. In general, they were one of the primary contributors to the perils of 
travel in the Aegean at that time. 

As in Thrace and Macedonia, so in the threatened provinces of Greece, 
Andronicus II could not count on an organized army of his own. When the 
Catalans started to launch attacks into Phokis and the western parts of Greece, 
Andronicus had to ask the local inhabitants to contribute heavily to their own 
defense. In return, the men of these provinces, who had probably not seen very 
many officials from Constantinople in their lifetime, received privileges which 
almost abolished imperial control. 

In 1309 or 1310 the emperor sent letters to the inhabitants of the Morea 
and southwestern Greece, asking that young and old arm themselves and come 
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to fight against the Catalans.!!? Presumably, they were to join the Byzantine 
army under Chandrenos, who, at the request of the Thessalians and at Androni- 
cus’ orders, made incursions into Thessaly in order to fight the Catalan army. 
So glorious was his campaign that Thomas Magister, writing some time 
later, says, “until today the Thessalians are singing about it, and almost all 
men sing about it^! !? All the areas that obeyed the imperial order would 
receive exemption from imperial taxation and become self-governing. The 
importance of the first promise should not be underestimated; at times, the 
emperor considered the payment of taxes to his representatives as proof of the 
taxpayers’ citizenship.! ! 5 At first, the inhabitants of Phokis answered Androni- 
cus’ call. Three thousand men from Galaxeidi, Loidoriki, and Lepanto started 
against the Catalans. In Lamia (Zeitouni), they disagreed on the question of 
leadership, and dispersed. The men from Loidoriki joined Chandrenos and, 
after winning two victories, returned to their villages with imperial gifts. 1° 


The Catalan invasion contributed to the dismemberment of the Byzantine 
empire in a number of significant ways. Constantinople was, for all purposes, 
cut off from the rest of the empirc for over two years. In Thrace itself, the 
authority of the emperor was recognized, but ineffective. The Catalans 
effectively ruled the countryside and a number of towns, while the remaining 
Byzantine towns had to depend on their own inhabitants for their. defense. 
The parts of Asia Minor which were still under Bvzantine rule rebelled during 
the Catalan occupation of Thrace. Rhodes was, at first, given to the Morisco 
brothers and, after they and the Byzantines had proved unable to defend it, 
was taken bv the Knights Hospitallers on August 15, 1308.! ^? Andronicus 
tried to protect Macedonia from the Catalans, but his entire defense policy 
depended on the cooperation of the inhabitants and, to a smaller extent, of the 
Serbs. The same comment applies to the rest of Greece. 

The physical fragmentation of the empire also accelerated the process of 
fragmentation of authority which had begun in the late twelfth century. 
The reign of Andronicus II saw the emergence of the walled town as a self- 
governing and often self-financed entity. The privileges granted to Galaxeidi 
and the other towns of Greece, if they are accurately recorded, were the earliest 
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formal imperial concessions of authority in such an extreme form. In the 
late part of his reign, Andronicus II granted equally extensive privileges to 
towns or groups of individuals. As the central government was losing its power, 
it transferred its authority to particular groups; the growth of particularism 
is a fundamental aspect of the Palaeologan period. As for the walled town, its 
importance as a self-governing entity increased during the last years of Byzan- 
tine rule, and it played a significant role during the four hundred years of 
Turkish occupation. The Catalan campaign, by forcing the town inhabitants 
to provide for their own defense, contributed to the development of local 
government, with the towns as a focus. 


Diplomacy in the Balkans 


While the Catalans were in Thrace, Andronicus II's diplomatic activities had 
been geared to the Catalan problem, and had been restricted to efforts to defend 
the most threatened provinces. His alliance with Genoa against the Catalans 
and his negotiations with the Georgians and the Mongols, which aimed at 
halting the Ottoman successes in Asia Minor, are the only recorded contact 
with foreign powers. Although Andronicus had no diplomatic contacts with 
other powers from 1303 to 1307, other members of the imperial family did. 
It is a measure of the fragmentation of authority, which the Catalan campaign 
precipitated, that Andronicus’ wife, Irene, was able to engage in diplomatic 
activities of her own, quite independently of her husband. 

The Empress Irene had great ambitions for her children. She had tried 
to persuade her husband to give her sons appanages, in the western manner, 
and Andronicus had indignantly refused, telling her that it was not in his 
power to change the Roman mode of governing, and to create a multiplicity 
of authority (moAvapyia) where unity (povapxía) existed. She cried, threatened 
suicide, and appealed to her husband’s affection. Andronicus would not be 
moved, and at the end he became so angry that he refused her his bed.! 21 
Her original plans thwarted, she then tried to provide for her sons through 
appropriate marriage alliances. Between 1297 and 1301, she tried to negotiate 
the marriage of her eldest son, John, to Isabeau de Villehardouin, Princess of 
Achaia and widow of Florent of Hainaut. This failed, as did her effort to make 
John “lord of the Aetolians and the Akarnanes and the whole area adjacent to 
Epirus."!?? Instead, Andronicus II married John to Irene Choumnos, the 
daughter of Nicephorus Choumnos, who was then head of the imperial chan- 
cery and mesazon. 

The marriage took place in 1303, and Irene was furious, for she thought the 
bride of too lowly a rank for her son. She had planned earlier to go to Thessa- 
lonica in order to meet Simonis, her daughter and the wife of Stephen Uros II; 
now, because of her disagreement with Andronicus she decided to leave for 
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Thessalonica, and to stay there.! ^? It is not known what powers of government, 
if any, Andronicus granted her, but Theodore Metochites, who had already 
acquired some diplomatic experience in two foreign embassies, to Armenia and 
Serbia, and who enjoyed the confidence of the emperor, was asked to stay with 
her in Thessalonica. Presumably, he was to be her adviser, and perhaps to 
report her activities to the emperor. He stayed with Irene for two years.! ^* 
Irene’s estrangement from Andronicus continued, and she did her best to 
discredit the emperor in the eyes of her entourage: the monks, the noble 
ladies-in-waiting, and her son-in-law, King Stephen. From her secure base 
in Thessalonica, she hurled vulgar accusations at her husband, and insinuated 
unpleasant things about his sexual habits. Andronicus then changed his pre- 
vious strict attitude toward her, and tried to soothe her in every possible 


way. This change of heart, encouraged by the patriarch Athanasios I, was 
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probably the result of political factors. or Irene had increased her political 


activities from Thessalonica. She tried to negotiate the marriage of her second 
son, Theodore, to the daughter of Gui II de la Roche, the duke of Athens, 
who was then to help Theodore to conquer the land of the weak John II 
Angelos of Thessaly (1303-1318).! 29 The duke of Athens rejected these pro- 
posals, and it 1s probable that Andronicus himself would have opposed the 
creation of an appanage under Irene's influence in Thessaly, which he had long 
hoped to unite to the empire. In fact, John I finally married Irene, Andronicus’ 
illegitimate daughter.! ^" In that sense, the empress’ plans had worked against 
those of her husband. 

Irene's most active diplomatic involvement was with Serbia. When she first 
reached Thessalonica, she invited Stephen Uros there, and showered him with 
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presents and with so much money, wrote Gregoras, that “it would have been 
enough to arm one hundred galleys, which would have been to the perpetual 
benefit of the Romans." Gregoras also claims that Irene hoped that one day the 
Serbs would overrun and conquer the empire, to the benefit of her daughter 
Simonis and her heirs.!?^? Soon, however, Irene learned that Simonis had 
suffered injuries which made it impossible that she would ever have children. 
The empress then tried to make Stephen Uros adopt one of her own sons as 
his heir. Her youngest, Demetrius, traveled to Serbia sometime after 1303, 
and Theodore undertook the same voyage sometime around 1316. The kral 
was sympathetic to these plans, but neither of the Byzantine princes could 
bear life in Serbia. Irene continued to send extravagant gifts to Uroš, and 
such was her influence over him that Andronicus was forced to treat her gently, 
for fear she would arouse the Serbs against the empire.! 2? 

Gregoras may have exaggerated the sinister aims of the empress. At the time 
of the Catalan campaign in Macedonia she certainly used her good relations 
with her son-in-law to get Serbian help. Perhaps she was acting only for her 
own preservation, since if the Catalans took Thessalonica she would be captured 
or killed. Not only did she get some Serbian soldiers to help defend Thessa- 
lonica, but Gregoras mentions rumors of a possible anti-Catalan coalition 
between Serbs, Albanians, Thessalians, and Akarnanians in 1308; if that was 
at all contemplated, it must have been with Irene's knowledge.!*° And her 
friendly relations with the Serbs precipitated a chain reaction in the Balkans, 
culminating in an anti-Turkish coalition between Byzantium, Serbia, and 
Genoa (1313). 

In this way, Irene behaved almost as a head of state in Thessalonica, forming 
her own foreign alliances. Stephen Uros, who was so well disposed toward 
his mother-in-law, meanwhile exhibited a characteristic opportunism in his 
relations with Andronicus II. Perhaps the one clear factor in his policy was his 
fear of the Catalans, which led him to form alliances with both Irene (and the 
monks of Chilandar), and Charles of Valois. He had not abandoned his hopes 
of getting part of the northern Byzantine frontier. He tried to secure these 
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territories from Charles of Valois, and when Charles’ conquest of Byzantium 
seemed to have been indefinitely postponed, and as soon as the Catalans had 
left Macedonia for Thessaly, Uros attacked the empire. In 1309 he had accepted 
a force of 1,500 Turks who, under the leadership of Malik, abandoned the 
Catalans and sought refuge in Serbia. Stephen Uros accepted them on condition 
that they live peaceably, except when he needed them in time of war.! °! He 
used them to attack the Byzantine empire (13095, but they found a formidable 
opponent in Chandrenos. For once, the Byzantines had on their side the 
advantage of knowing the terrain, and for once they made a frontal attack 
which succeeded: the Serbians and the Turks retrcated.! ^ In 1310 Stephen 
Uroš changed sides again. His good relations with the Empress Irene had 
provoked the reaction and rebellion of his brother, Stephen Dragutin, and 
of the Serbian nobility, supported by the Turkish mercenaries. This rebellion 
brought Uros much closer to Byzantium. The kral sent the abbot of Chilandar 
to request Andronicus II, Michael IX, and the patriarch Niphon to mediate 
in the Serbian dispute.!** In return, in 1313 he answered his father-in-law’s 
request for help against the Turks of Chalil. 

The Byzantines also had trouble with ‘Turkish soldiers who had left the 
Catalans in the spring of 1309. One body of 1,300 mounted soldiers and 800 
foot, under Chalil, asked to be allowed to cross the fort of Gallipoli and then 
return to Asia Minor. Andronicus, suspicious of their movements through 
Macedonia, sent one of his generals with 3,000 cavalry to escort them from 
Macedonia to the Hellespont.!?* When the Turks reached eastern Thrace, 
the Byzantines decided to attack them; the Turks, emulating the Catalans, 
then captured a fort and shut themselves up in it. Some time passed without 
much activity on the Byzantine side: “for it is a habit, I know not why, among 
those who direct the affairs of the Romans, to deal slowly with important 
things."! 35 The Turks received reinforcements from Asia Minor, and they 
began to make incursions into Thrace. Michael IX collected an army of vir- 
tually unarmed peasants and was defeated (13115. The whole Catalan story 
was being repeated-~---the ‘Turks remained in Thrace for two years, further 
devastating the already ravaged countryside. 

Finally, Andronicus decided to act. He relieved Michael IX of his office as 
commander-in-chief of the Thracian army. Andronicus decided that God was 
withholding His favor from Michael because of the sins of his ancestors (t.e. 
Michael VIII's unionist policy), and he gave the command of the army to 
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the valiant protostrator Philes Palaeologos.'*® Then, having no money to 
hire foreign mercenaries, he appealed to the Serbs for help.! 37 'Two thousand 
nobles on horseback, royal kinsmen, and friends came from Stephen Uros. 
The Genoese of Pera lent eight ships and some machinery for attacking the 
Turkish fort. This coalition of forces defeated the Turks, most of whom were 
massacred trying to cross into Asia Minor.! ?? 

This was Stephen Uros’ most important help to Andronicus II. It symbolized 
his return to a pro-Bvzantine policy, which he followed until his death in 1321. 
Although his attitude during the Catalan invasion had been ambivalent, it 
should be acknowledged and emphasized that on the whole he did oppose them, 
and that he did contribute to the defense of both Macedonia and Mount 
Athos. ‘That this was enlightened self-interest is another matter. This same 
self-interest spoke for the creation of a Balkan alliance against the Catalans, 
but apart from Gregoras’ single mention of such an effort, a policy of full 
cooperation was not adopted by either the Serbians or the government of 
Constantinople. 


Charles of Valois, Venice, and Byzantium 


During the years 1306-1308, Charles of Valois had built up a system of alliances 
which included the pope, the king of France, Venice, Serbia, the Catalans, the 
king of Armenia, and a number of important Greeks eager to support his cause. 
He also had the apparent acquiescence of James II of Aragon and Frederick 
III of Sicily. Charles's expedition was to leave for Byzantium between March 
1307 and March 1308. Yet after 1308 there was a diminution of diplomatic 
activity and a gradual abandonment of his plans of conquest. His biographer, 
J. Petit, suggests that Charles lost interest in the eastern empire after he was 
offered the candidature to the throne of the Holy Roman Empire (1308).! ?? 
That is not quite accurate. Catherine of Courtenay died in 1308, and after her 
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death Charles of Valois changed his tactics, but the change had been prepared 
by the events of the years 1306-1308. 

It was impossible for him to leave in March 1307 as planned. He was, after 
all, a vassal of his brother, and a faithful vassal at that, and the affairs of France 
were not in good order. Flanders had capitulated, in theory, in 1305, with the 
treaty of Athis-sur-Orge, but the Flemish cities did not accept this treaty until 
1309. Even that did not solve the Flemish problem. There was danger of war 
in 1313 and 1314, and Philip IV tried to raise taxes for the war, thus provoking 
a reaction from French nobles and cities, and leaving an explosive situation 
for his successor. Because of the looming Flemish danger, neither Charles 
nor any of the French nobility could leave on a lengthy expedition im 1307. 
Moreover, Charles could not levy the tithes given him by the pope without 
the permission of Philip IV ; but Philip was levying his own tithes, for two years, 
and would not grant his permission while there was danger of war. Further- 
more, Philip IV faced chronic financial difficulties, as evidenced by the expe- 
dients he used--heavy taxes, and the confiscation of the property of Jews, 
Lombards, and Templars.! *? In 1308, other problems confronted France and 
its royal family. Albert of Austria, the Holy Roman Emperor, was assassinated, 
and Philip IV was very much involved in the problem of succession.! *! Finally, 
the king had to deal with the affair of the Templars, 1n which also he needed 
the support of his nobility. 

The plans of Charles of Valois thus lay dormant until they were transferred 
to another prince in 1313. Meanwhile, his most important ally, Venice, had 
become so disturbed by his equivocations, that it broke the Valois alliance by 
signing a truce with Andronicus in 1310. In fact, one of the most interesting 
aspects of the project of Charles of Valois is that, after the conclusion of the 
Venetian- Valois treaty in 1306, it was Venice who insisted on assurances that 
the expedition would in fact take place, and it was Venice who kept goading 
Charles of Valois. No doubt, the Venetians rightly saw the plan as a replay of 
the abortive schemes of Charles of Anjou, and wanted to avoid incurring the 
same damage they had suffered in the years before 1285. 

In February 1308 the Venetians gave Charles of Valois until Easter (April 
14) to reply to them concerning the expedition; Charles had had some trouble 
with the pope on the question of crusading subsidies. Venice sent a similar 
letter, mutatis mutandis, to Philip IV of France.! ^*^ More letters were exchanged 
in 1309, and in Julv of that year Charles of Valois, answering the Venetian 
complaints about the delay, found it necessary to defer the expedition once 
again, to February 1, 1310.14? At the time, he was at the papal court, trying to 
obtain further financial help; but he made it clear that his “crusade” depended 
on the disposition of the pope and of the king of France, both of whom thought 
that it could not be undertaken for the time being. The Venetians realized 
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that circumstances had changed and the opportunity to attack the empire 
had really been lost. 

On September 10, 1309, the doge Pietro Gradenigo wrote to Charles of 
Valois setting out the Venetian position.!*^ He regretted the repeated post- 
ponements of the expedition and the pope's preoccupation with other affairs. 
He wrote of the great hardship inflicted upon the Venetian merchants by 
the fact that Venice was at war with the empire, without actually fighting that 
war. He made it clear that the Venetians could not support the expense and 
peril to which they were exposed by the continuation of this uncertain state of 
affairs. And he concluded that for love of Charles of Valois they would accept 
one further deferment, to February 1310. This letter was forwarded by the 
pope to Philip IV.! ^? Venice was clearly impatient and wanted either to carry 
out the project soon, or else abandon it. 

Meanwhile, Venice had already begun to take stock of her position in the 
Levant, where her interests were in danger. Even before her treaty with 
Charles of Valois, Venice had experienced difficulties in the Byzantine empire. 
In January 1304 the Venetian senate had decreed that no single ships should 
go to the empire; only convoys were allowed to sail in those parts.!** In 
1306 an embassy was sent to Constantinople to request reparations for damage 
done by Roger de Flor and the Catalan Company. But navigation in the empire 
and the Black Sea was still permitted in 1306.147 

In 1307 and 1308 things became more difficult for Venice in the Romania. 
Apparently Byzantine sailors inflicted damage on Venetian shipping in and 
around Nigroponte. These attacks were probably by private persons, not 
taking their orders from Constantinople. But the Genoese sailor, Andrea 
Morisco, who was in the pay of the emperor, was also molesting Venetian 
shipping off the western coast of the Peloponnesus, and other Genoese pirates 
were active in the same area. As a result, Venice began to take measures for the 
defense of her possessions. In March 1307 two captains were sent to the East, 
one to lead the galleys which protected Venetian possessions in the Romania, 
and the other to patrol the Asia Minor coast. In 1308 and 1309 Venice sent 
a number of her best admirals to the East, and repaired the fortifications of 
Modon, Coron, and Nigroponte.'*® 

In May 1309, Venice decided to send to Andronicus the embassy he wanted, 
in order to discuss the outstanding problems between the two states; in 
September of that year, an order went out to the Venetian representatives in 
the Levant not to molest Andronicus’ subjects.!*^? In other words, Venice 
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was already, in 1309, breaking the spirit of her treaty with Charles of Valois 
by exchanging ambassadors with Byzantium. In the early 1280's, before the 
truce of 1285, Venice had forbidden all navigation in the waters of the empire, 
while now her ships sailed yearly to the Romania. Thus it would appear that 
Venice was being careful not to cut off all relations with the Byzantine empire, 
and was unwilling to start a war with Byzantium, unless Charles of Valois 
also participated. 

In 1309 a new threat appeared to Venetian shipping in the Aegean. The 
Knights Hospitallers, who had conquered the island of Rhodes in 1308, were 
preparing a fleet with which to attack the Venetian possessions. On November 
29, 1309, the Venetian government sent letters to its representatives in the 
colonies of the Romania, acquainting them with this danger: Venetian inform- 
ers in Genoa had reported to Venice that the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, 
Foulkes de Villaret, had armed several galleys in Genoa, and had been seen 
off Naples, en route to Rhodes. It was rumored that the Hospitallers planned to 
attack and conquer the islands of Mytilene, Cyprus, and perhaps even Crete. 
In 1309 and 1310, Venice sent men and ships to the Levant, and sent instruc- 
tions to her representatives to prepare to withstand the attacks of the Hospi- 
tallers, and of the Genoese who had sent a fleet of forty galleys. In fact, the 
Hospitallers did not launch an attack on Venetian possessions, although their 
ships did attack particular Venetian ships; one of them, a ship belonging to 
Marino Falicr, lost a cargo of 330 pounds of pepper, about 20 pounds of 
saffron, and a certain quantity of sugar. But in May 1310, Venice was exchang- 
ing ambassadors with Rhodes, and relations became less tense.! ?? 

The Venetian discussions with Andronicus (1309) were continued in 1310. 
When the promise made by Charles of Valois to give the Venetians a definite 
answer by February 1310 was not carried out, the Venetians moved decisively 
toward the reestablishment of normal relations with Byzantium. In April 
1310 the senate added to the terms of the proposed treaty the stipulation that 
either party could break it, after giving six months’ notice. On April 27, the 
major council decided to select an ambassador, who would leave for Byzantium 
soon thereafter. In June the senate urged that the truce be signed quickly, 
and in the meantime it decreed that no Venetian ships could sail to Thessalonica, 
to the Dardanelles, or to the Black Sea. And in July the Venetian senate 
decided that if disputes arose between Byzantines and. Venetians on the ques- 
tion of reparations, the ambassadors, Jacopo Quirino and. Gabriel. Dandolo, 
would accept a compromisc.! ?! 

A twelve-year treaty finally was signed on November 11, 1310, at the palace 
of the Blachernai.'°* The treaty confirmed the previous treaties and agree- 
ments between Andronicus II and Venice, and added only a few new articles. 
The first article that was expressly stated in the text of the treaty was not new, 
but rather a confirmation of the article which had been incorporated in all 
treaties with Venice since 1277. It was restated that no Venetian could buy 
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Byzantine wheat or export it, if its price was more than one hyperpyron per 
modium. That article had probably been violated, hence the explicit recon- 
firmation. Also, Andronicus forbade his subjects to molest any of the Venetian 
possessions in the Aegean. Again, it 1s clear that some had done so, for Andro- 
nicus was forced to pay reparations amounting to 40,000 hyperpyra, for 
damages done by his subjects to the Venetians; he waived his right to similar 
payment for damages done by the Venetians to his subiects. 

The most important new article had to do with the Catalans. Already Venice 
was beginning to feel the effects of the establishment of the Catalans in Greece, 
and on October 27, 1310, the government had complained to the king of 
Aragon that the Catalans had pillaged some Venetian ships. Venice had 
demanded compensation.!?? In the treaty of 1310, the Venetians and the 
Byzantines treated the Catalans as their common enemy. The Venetians 
would forbid their subjects to sail or trade in those parts of the empire, or 
in the lands of those vassals of the empire (Thessaly) which were held by the 
Catalans. This economic boycott would last for the period of Catalan domina- 
tion over these lands. Once the Catalans left, the Venetians could go to these 
parts and engage in trade as freely as they did in all the other parts of the 
Byzantine empire. 

By 1310 the forces of Charles of Valois had weakened, and the danger he 
presented to the Byzantine empire had correspondingly diminished. Venice 
was no longer an active member of his system of alliances, and the king of 
Serbia was growing more friendly toward the Byzantines. The Catalans too 
had thrown off their allegiance to Charles of Valois. Thus, this particular 
danger to the integrity of the Byzantine empire lapsed, not because of any 
diplomatic activity on the part of Byzantium, nor because of any defeats the 
Valois forces suffered, but simply because Charles of Valois was forced to stay 
in France and participate in French affairs. He did not totally abandon his 
Byzantine ambitions, and while it had become clear that crusading zeal was no 
longer an effective motivating factor, Charles of Valois seems to have thought 
that Byzantium could still be conquered—not by himself, but by his daughter’s 
husband. 

Catherine of Valois, the issue of the Courtenay- Valois marriage, inherited 
the titles to the throne of Constantinople after the death of her mother in 
1308. Suitors for the hand of the heiress had appeared when she was still a 
baby. In 1303 she was promised to Hugues, the son of the duke of Burgundy.! ?* 
In 1306 Hugues succeeded to the ducal throne, and confirmed the engagement. 
One year later, however, he had to abandon his claim to the hand of the young 
heiress. Clement V and Philip IV, meeting at Poitiers, decided that the duke 
was not strong enough to recover his future wife’s inheritance, and that 
Catherine should marry Philip of Taranto. Since Charles of Valois was wary 
of breaking his agreement, it was decided that Hugues should be persuaded to 
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renounce his rights voluntarily. Some lengthy and complicated transactions 
followed, in which the king of France played a principal role, and through 
which a compromise acceptable to all was reached. In theory, the engagement 
was broken by Catherine, with the consent of Clement V and Philip IV, on the 
pretext that Hugues had not tried to recover his Kingdom of Thessalonica.! ?? 

Philip of Taranto, who had divorced Thamar of Epirus in 1309, was the 
most eligible husband as far as Charles of Valois was concerned. Charles II 
of Naples, Philip’s father, had transferred to him in 1294 the suzerainty of 
Achaia, Athens, Albania, and Thessaly; he also received Corfu and Butrinto. 
From his marriage to Thamar he had the four fortified towns of Lepanto, 
Vonitza, Angelokastron, and Vrachori, and the promise, broken by Anne of 
Epirus after her husband's death, that he could become the suzerain of the 
despots of Epirus. When Anne refused him this suzerainty, Philip tried to seize 
the despotate of Epirus with the help of John I of Cephallonia and the prince 
of Achaia, Philip of Savoy (1303).!°° Philip of Savoy was not very enthusiastic 
in the cause of his suzerain. In 1307 he and his wife, Isabeau de Villehardouin, 
were dispossessed of the principality of Achaia because they refused to help 
Philip of Taranto in his second campaign of 1306. Philip of Taranto then 
became prince of Achaia, although Isabeau did not recognize this, and left 
the principality to her daughter Mathilde or Mahaut.! ?? 

Philip of Taranto married Catherine of Valois on April 6, 1313, and thus the 
two western personages with the strongest claims to the Byzantine empire 
were united.!?? Philip IV promised to give Philip of Taranto five hundred 
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knights for one year, or the equivalent in money. Philip of Taranto was to use 
this gift to help Charles of Valois recover the empire of Constantinople. The 
enterprise was envisaged as part of a general crusade, whose final aim would 
be the recovery of the Holy Lands. In 1321 the king of France, Philip V, paid 
Philip of Taranto 70,000 livres tournois, which was estimated as the money 
equivalent of the five hundred knights promised in 1313.1 5? 

It was almost inevitable in 1313 that the reconquest of Constantinople 
should be linked with a crusade to Jerusalem. Perhaps the principal reason 
for this was the failure of previous plans, which had exasperated the Venetians 
and filled with suspicion those who had been ready in 1302 or in 1306 to join 
Charles of Valois. Also, since December 19, 1312, a general crusade had been 
proclaimed by the church council of Vienne, and a six-year tithe had been 
imposed on church property in order to provide funds for this crusade. The aim 
of the crusade was the recovery of Jerusalem, while an attack on Constantinople 
was also contemplated. Indeed, on November 22, 1311, James [ls represen- 
tatives at the council of Vienne sent him a letter in which they said that the 
pope was contemplating a plan for a general crusade, by which the Catholics 
would conquer the Byzantine empire, then go through Asia Minor to Armenia, 
and from there to the Holy Lands. Apparently, the papal vice-chancellor who 
discussed this plan with the Aragonese ambassadors also said that the Catalans 
would be an invaluable help to this crusade, for they had already proven 
successful in wars against the Greeks, and they held large portions of Greece.! °° 

The decision of the council of Vienne, to proclaim a crusade, had been pre- 
pared by a long series of propagandists of the crusade, who suggested various 
more or less practical ways of recovering Jerusalem. Most of them agreed 
that the success of their plans depended on the prior conquest of the Byzantine 
empire and on the disruption of Egyptian trade; sometimes the one was 
thought to depend on.the other. 

Fidenzio of Padua considered the conquest of Constantinople and Asia 
Minor necessary mainly because this would facilitate the passage and provision- 
ing of the crusading army. Guillaume d'Adam, in his De modo Saracenos 
extirbandi, wrote that the Byzantine emperor, as well as Genoa, the Catalans, 
and, to a lesser degree, Venice and Pisa had commercial relations with Egypt; 
in order for this to stop, the Byzantine empire should be conquered. The 
conquest would be very easy, for the Greeks were effeminate cowards (a 
very old idea), as proven by the fact that even the Turks could defeat them.! 8! 
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Marino Sanudo, whose ideas more than those of any other such writer 
developed to suit the times, advocated the subjection of Egypt. More clear- 
sighted than the Venetian government of the time, he believed that the 
crusaders should not attempt the preliminary conquest of the Byzantine empire, 
so difficult to hold. On the other hand, he thought that after the fall of Egypt, 
a few ships molesting the seacoasts of the empire and of Asia Minor would so 
weaken Byzantium that it would soon fall.’ ^^ 

Finally, the Frenchman Pierre Dubois had, since 1300, developed a theory 
of the crusades aiming at the greater glory of the French royal family. In his 
De recuperatione Terrae Sanctae (written. between 1306 and 1308), he advised 
Charles of Valois among other things to learn the Greek language before the 
proposed expedition; the Greeks hated the Franks, and would accept more 
easily a man who spoke their language.'°* This was one of his more practical 
suggestions. In 1308 he suggested that one of the sons of the king of France, 
Philip the Tall (later Philip V), be made king of an eastern kingdom, to 
consist of Egypt and Syria.!9?* The result of a crusade, then, would be the 
domination of the French in the Byzantine empire, Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
Syria. 

Immediately after the council of Vienne proclaimed a crusade, a kind of 
crusading frenzy struck the French nobles. In the summer of 1313, in Paris, 
several high-born young men, among them Hugues of Burgundy and Philip 
the Tall, then count of Poitiers, were knighted, and immediately took the 
crusading oath as well. As the French chronicler put it, “fu faite si grande 
croiserie que c'estoit merveille de la dévocion que tout le peuple avoit." The 
fervor continued, and in 1316 another group of nobles, led by Louis of Cler- 
mont (later duke of Bourbon) 
constantly enthusiastic, but rarely translated their zeal into action. 


took the oath. The French crusaders were 
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Philip IV, and French kings after him were very hard pressed for money 
and could not finance a crusade. This probably accounts for the discrepancy 
between enthusiasm and action. Indeed, the crusading subsidies granted by 
Clement V, and especially by John X XII, may be regarded as loans to the kings, 
rather than as real efforts to finance a crusade.! ° It is in this light that one 
must see Philip IV's attitude toward Charles of Valois and Philip of Taranto. 
He appeared to support both wholeheartedly, although his support was, in 
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fact, limited. In May 1312 he forgave Charles of Valois all debts owed to the 
royal treasury because of Charles's great expenses, “and especially because 
we think that he provides with pains and diligence for the recovery of the 
Holy Land."!9? In August of the same year he gave Charles of Valois money, 
again for the recovery of the Holy Land.!*" In 1313 Philip IV also confirmed 
various documents which the count of Valois had obtained on several occa- 
sions, and which pledged the support of Sicily, Naples, the papacy, and Venice 
to the expedition against Constantinople. The reissue of these documents was 
probably a sort of guarantee to Philip of Taranto that his rights to the Byzantine 
empire were being safeguarded.! 98 

Finally, in his will, Philip IV left 100,000 livres tournois to be used for the 
expenses of the crusade. The money was to go, in the first instance, to Philip 
the ‘Tall, who had taken the crusader's oath in 1313. If Philip was unable to go 
to the East, the monev was to be given to Charles of Valois or, in the last 
instance, to Louis, count of Évreux.! 6° This particular sum was clearly meant 
for the purposes of a general crusade rather than an expedition to Constan- 
tinople. 

The documentary evidence of the years 1308-1314 suggests that Charles of 
Valois was still concerned with the reconquest of the Byzantine empire, al- 
though a number of factors had changed his plans slightly. So much was this 
the case, that Charles refused an offer of Andronicus II to marry a Byzantine 
prince to the heiress of the Latin empire, Catherine of Valois. Andronicus sent 
one of his bishops to Clement V, then at the council of Vienne, to Philip IV, 
and to Charles of Valois, to request Catherine’s hand for one of his sons (May- 
June, 1311). Only Demetrius can have been single at the time. It 1s possible, 
however, that the document referred to one of Michael I X's sons, either Manuel, 
or the future Andronicus III.'’° Charles of Valois answered that his daughter 
was going to marry Philip of Taranto. 

Then, the imperial envoys tried to get in touch with James II of Aragon, 
in order to obtain one of Ais daughters for the Byzantine prince. James requested 
further information about the proposals, but knew that they did not have 
much chance of success. Andronicus II viewed this proposed marriage as a 
way of keeping western armies, especially that of Charles of Valois, out of his 
empire. To this purpose he was apparently willing to sacrifice his earlier 
religious policy: we are told that “the emperor, his son, and all the people of 
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his empire would recognize and obey the Cathohc faith and would obey the 
Lord Pope like any Catholic Christian." If that report is true, Andronicus 
must have very deeply feared the proposed French expedition. As it was, the 
expedition did not take place, and Andronicus did not repeat his offer to 
recognize the Catholic church until 1324. His initiative of 1311 must be seen 
as the first important change in his relations with western Europe and with the 


papacy. 


The years 1303 to 1313—from the arrival of the Catalans at Constantinople 
to the marriage of Catherine of Valois—were decisive for the Byzantine empire. 
During these years, the first aim of the Palaeologan policy, the preservation 
of the dynasty at Constantinople, was severely challenged. The challenge was 
strongest in 1308, when what must have seemed a formidable alliance threatened 
Byzantium: Charles of Valois—with the pope and the king of France behind 
him— Venice, the Catalans, the Serbs, the disgruntled Greeks. Had Charles of 
Valois launched an attack in 1308, who could have stopped him? And where 
would the Byzantine imperial family have fled, now that Asia Minor was in 
the hands of the Turks? The Byzantine state would have been obliterated. 
The threat was grave, and it must have seemed imminent. Yet Andronicus II 
could do nothing to stave it off. The already weakened resources of his empire 
had been spent in his fight against the Catalans. Indeed, the greatest contribu- 
tion Andronicus made to the preservation of the Byzantine empire was his 
success in getting the Catalans to move out of Thrace, and into Macedonia. 
For the rest, it was not so much the emperor as his subjects who put up a real 
defense against the Catalan forces. 

Perhaps the most telling difference between the state of Michael VIII and 
that of Andronicus II is this: in 1282, Michael VIII faced as formidable a 
coalition of western forces as did Andronicus II in 1308. But Michael was fully 
aware of the complexities of European politics, and he encouraged all the anti- 
Angevin forces. Thus, he contributed to the uneasy situation in Italy and 
Sicily which kept Charles of Anjou out of the empire. By contrast, Andronicus 
II had nothing to do with the failure of Charles of Valois! plans. These failed 
because Charles became involved in intra-European affairs, and because he 
could not receive enough real support for his enterprise. Andronicus II's 
attitude is reflected in the Byzantine sources, where Charles's plans are not 
mentioned. No doubt this lack of concern in the sources was due to the much 
more immediate preoccupation of the Byzantines with the Catalans, the 
Turks, the Serbs. But it also illustrates the isolation of the Byzantines from 
western Europe. 

Andronicus II's peace treaty with Venice in 1310, the establishment of the 
Catalans in the duchy of Athens in 1311, and the emperor's offer to marry a 
Byzantine prince to Catherine of Valois and unite the Greek and Latin 
churches are all symbolic of the end of an era in the relations of Andronicus 
with the West. No longer threatened by Europe, Andronicus II would draw 
closer to it. 


VIII 


After the Storm, 1511—1321 


In 1311 Andronicus II was fifty-one or fifty-two years old. He had just gone 
through an ordeal so heavy that it might have destroyed even a younger and 
bolder man. Yet, surprisingly, during the ten-year period 1311-1321 both 
his foreign and his domestic policies showed signs of a new political maturity. 
His relations with western Europe assumed a less convulsive and more coherent 
tone. No longer under immediate threat from the West, he could afford to 
ignore the Franco-papal crusading plans which, although potentially dangerous 
to Byzantium, never actually resulted in a campaign. As his father had done, 
Andronicus tried to bring some balance into his relations with westerners, 
particularly with Venice and Genoa. His pro-Genoese policy had proved 
disappointing; he now entered into long negotiations with Venice, seeking to 
resolve the outstanding differences between the two states. He worked slowly 
and with dignity, unwilling to yield on any point, yet eager to reach an agree- 
ment with the Venetians. At the same time, he reestablished friendly contact 
with Aragon, Serbia, and Bulgaria. 

Andronicus II used the diplomatic détente to rebuild the strength of his 
empire. The Catalan campaign had underlined with painful clarity the weak- 
nesses of his state: the lack of money, the disintegration of the armed forces, 
the disaffection of the Arsenites and pro-Lascarids. Now, after 1311, Andronicus 
II set about putting his house in order: he ended the Arsenite schism, he re- 
plenished his treasury, and he created a small but efficient army. He had already 
achieved two of the aims of the policy his father had initiated: the Palaeologan 
dynasty was firmly established on the throne of Constantinople, and the 
western efforts to reestablish a Latin empire had failed. The third aim of Palaeo- 
logan policy, the recovery of Epirus, Thessaly, and the Morea, now seemed 
within his reach. 

In Greece, Andronicus II was able to claim a measure of success: his northern 
frontiers were peaceful, and parts of the Morea, of the state of Thessaly, and of 
the Despotate of Epirus came under his control. But in Asia Minor, there 
is no evidence of Byzantine military activity, nor 1s there evidence that Androni- 
cus II made any effort to defend Anatolia against the Turks, as he had done 
during the first twenty-two years of his reign. Perhaps this inactivity in Asia 
Minor makes Andronicus II's foreign and domestic policy begin to resemble 
that of Michael VIII. For the first time, Andronicus concentrated his activities 
on the western part of his empire, and showed a greater interest in the affairs 
of Europe. Was it because his earlier policy, focused on the recovery of Anatolia, 
had failed? 

Given the condition of the Byzantine empire after the Catalan campaign, it 
was remarkable that Andronicus II found the stamina to embark upon a 
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reorganization of the state. Unfortunately, his achievements went up in the 
flames of the civil war which began in 1321 and ended with his dethronement 
in 1328. 

While the sources make it possible to study the Byzantine foreign policy 
of the years 1311-1321 in detail, domestic developments are much less well 
documented. There is very little detailed information about economic and 
social developments, about the state of the army, and still less about conditions 
in Asia Minor. This is the result of a hiatus in the Byzantine narrative sources: 
Pachymeres ended his account in 1307, while Cantacuzenus began his with the 
vear 1320. Gregoras is the only narrative source for the period between 1307 
and 1320, but his account is very short and very selective. He devotes a mere 
thirty-six manuscript pages to the years 1311-1321, pages which are mostly 
concerned with his discussions with his mentor, Theodore Metochites, and 
with Andronicus II, whom he was trying to cultivate. His account can be sup- 
plemented with information from other sources, but on the whole less is known 
about this decade than about any other period of Andronicus Ils reign. 


Domestic Policy of Andronicus II 


Soon after the Catalans left Macedonia, Andronicus 1I was able to turn once 
again to the turmoil inside the Byzantine church. In 1309 the discontent of the 
higher clergy with the patriarch Athanasios I forced the patriarch to abdicate 
for the second and last time. The most serious accusation against Athanasios 
was that one of his subordinates, Theophanes, had been found guilty of simony. 
Athanasios insisted that he was in no way guilty of collusion with the man, 
and indeed he himself had written a letter to the emperor accusing Theo- 
phanes of simony. The synod of Constantinople, however, was eager to believe 
any calumny against Athanasios. In his letter of resignation, the patriarch 
wrote that he would have preferred deposition; but, not wishing to disrupt 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy and perhaps start a new schism, he chose to resign 
(September 1309).' His successor, Niphon I (1310-1314), was, even more 
than Athanasios, innocent of formal learning—according to Gregoras he could 
not even write—and was also a very greedy and worldly man.* Despite his 


1. This letter is published in Migne, PG, CXLII (Paris, 1885), cols. 496—501. Nicephorus 
Choumnos reports that Athanasios I was deposed by the synod because Theophanes was guilty 
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KOKOS tà MavtTa matpiapxetcavtoc Nipovoc avavexOcic mapa tod Nixounôeiac kai tod MutiAnvns mpoc thv 
‘lepav EXóvoóov,» Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, V, 255-283. V. Laurent accepts this statement 
without comment: “Les grandes crises religieuses," p. 284. But Migne publishes the letter of 
Athanasios I to Andronicus II, in which the patriarch denounced Theophanes! simoniac 
practices: PC, CXLII, col. 504. Gregoras, I, 258-259, gives a more lurid account of Athanasios’ 
resignation. He says that Athanasios’ enemies appropriated the patriarch’s footstool, and 
painted on it a representation of Christ flanked by two men: Andronicus II who held a bit in 
his mouth, and Athanasios I who held the harness. They then showed this to the emperor, 
claiming that Athanasios I viewed their relationship in this fashion. Andronicus II did not 
believe them, but the patriarch heard about the plot and was so disgusted that he decided to 
resign. 

2. Gregoras, I, 259-262. For the dates of Niphon’s patriarchate, sce Laurent, ‘“‘Chronologie,”’ 
pp. 149-150, and V. Grumel, “Mélanges,” REB 13 (1955), 138-139. 
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faults, Niphon I rendered a great service to the empire: during his occupation 
of the patriarchal throne, the Arsenites were finally, and formally, reconciled 
to the established church. 

There was little hope of peace with the Arsenites while Athanasios I was 
patriarch. He was an uncompromising man, and he would not easily come 
into an agreement with the people he considered perpetrators of schism. 
Besides, he and the Arsenites drew their support from the same source: the 
monks, some of whom were Arsenites, while others supported Athanasios.’ 
As soon as Niphon ascended the patriarchal throne, the Arsenites made the 
first move toward reconciliation. Their movement had become sterile and 
negative, and all their years of opposition to the established hierarchy had 
accomplished nothing. Now, they asked to be taken back into the body of the 
church. They presented a list of six demands, some quite reasonable, and all 
acceptable to emperor and patriarch.* For the first time, the Arsenites dropped 
their most controversial demand: they no longer insisted that the only way 
to union was the election of an Arsenite patriarch. Thus, they implicitly 
recognized the legitimacy of the Palaeologan church hierarchy and of the 
Palaeologan dynasty. | 

Andronicus II responded with alacrity. On September 14, 1310, the emperor 
and the patriarch participated in a bizarre ceremony of union in the church of 
Sancta Sophia. The corpse of Arsenius (who had been dead for thirty-seven 
years) was dressed in patriarchal robes and seated on the throne; it its hands, 
it held a formula of absolution, forgiving those whom Arsenius had once 
anathematized. The emperor read the charter of union between the Arsenites 
and the official church, and then Niphon took from Arsenius’ hand the formula 
of absolution and read it to the congregation.? The Arsenites participated in 
the celebration of Mass, and the schism was ended. 

The ceremony in Sancta Sophia was given content by one imperial chrysobull, 
two imperial decrees, and an encyclical letter of the patriarch Niphon, all 
proclaiming the end of the schism and the reinstatement of Arsenite clergy.? 
This did not result in the immediate restoration of peace and unity in the 
Byzantine church. As so often in the past, there were intransigents who wanted 
no conciliation with the schismatics. The more extreme of the “orthodox” 
opposed the practice of oikonomia (accommodation) which both the patriarch 
and the emperor were following; the extremists insisted that the Arsenites, 
being schismatics, should not be allowed to rejoin the body of the church 
without having formally recanted their errors. Sometime after the official 
promulgation of union, Andronicus II was forced to reaffirm his original 
chrysobull at the request of the metropolitans of Chalcedon, Monembasia, 
Patras, Serres, and Christopolis, who were not convinced of the emperor’s 
sincerity.’ As late as 1315, we find evidence of persecution of the Arsenites by 
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the intransigent clergy. An Arsenite priest from one of the provinces spent a 
year in Constantinople pleading his cause before Andronicus II and Niphon I. 
The priest claimed that, despite the imperial and patriarchal decrees of con- 
ciliation, his bishop had forbidden him to exercise his priestly functions, because 
he had been an Arsenite." 

Despite occasional difficulties, the reconciliation of the Arsenites removed 
an element which, because of its hostility toward church and state, could be 
very dangerous to both. The Arsenite faction was large even as late as 1310. 
Gregoras wrote that when the emperor and the patriarch indicated their willing- 
ness to negotiate with the Arsenites, these appeared from everywhere; as though 
springing out of the earth, they streamed to Constantinople, dressed in rags, 
but proud in their arrogance.” Being, for the most part, monks, they could 
exercise a great deal of influence over the populace, and they did not hesitate 
to seek alliances with the enemies of the empire in order to bring down the 
Palaeologan establishment. Their return to the church was a major factor 
in the reorganization and stabilization of the empire. 

The establishment of peace within the Byzantine church was followed by a 
gradual improvement in state finances. Here too the sources are inadequate, 
so that only the end-result is known of what must have been a long, concerted 
effort. Despite the loss of Asia Minor, despite the many fiscal privileges 
Andronicus Il granted to communes, monasteries, Byzantine and foreign 
merchants, he had so managed his financial affairs that by 1321 the treasury 
could count on an annual revenue of 1,000,000 hyperpyra.'® Although 
Gregoras hailed this as a great achievement, the empire still faced grave 
financial problems. In 1317, for example, there was a famine, and it is highly 
likely that taxes that year did not yield anything like 1,000,000 hyperpyra.'! 
Besides, the value of the hyperpyron continued to decline during the decade 
1311-1321.!? Yet on the whole, it seems that Byzantine finances had much 
improved by the end of this period. At the time of the Bulgarian and Catalan 
campaigns, both Andronicus and Michael I X had been forced to liquidate their 
personal assets 1n order to provide for the needs of the state. In 1321, when 
Andronicus II wanted to remove John Cantacuzenus from the capital, he 
ordered the young general to go to Thessaly to fight the Catalans of the Duchy 
of Athens, and was able to give him immediately 50,000 hyperpyra from the 
treasury. ! 3 

Andronicus II wanted to use his increased revenues for the defense of the 
state. In 1321 he was planning to equip a standing army consisting of 1,000 
cavalry stationed in Asia Minor, and 2,000 cavalry stationed in Thrace and 
Macedonia.! ^ He had sent a substantial army to Epirus, in 1313-1314, and 
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the fact that he was able to do this probably indicates that his finances had 
already improved by 1313.!? 

Some of this money came from customs duties, as the Byzantines enforced 
more strictly the administration of commercial treaties with westerners. 
Unfortunately, in order to replenish his treasury, Andronicus II had also been 
forced to tax heavily those people who had most suffered from the Catalan 
invasion, and who were still suffering from the periodic incursions of the Tar- 
tars: the peasants and townsmen of Thrace and Macedonia. The tax collector 
became once again a hated figure, particularly since tax farming was an 
established practice and overenthusiastic tax collectors tried to outdo each other 
in the performance of their duties. As a result, the population of Macedonia, 
and especially of Thrace, became alienated from Andronicus II and his 
officials, and was ready to rebel against the central government. Ironically, 
Andronicus II's efforts to raise money in order to protect his state caused such 
discontent that they proved a major reason for the success of his grandson's 
rebellion.! Š 


Very little is known about developments in Asia Minor during this period. 
The Byzantine sources provide virtually no information about the progress 
of the Turks, and the Ottoman sources, written at a later period, are not very 
reliable. For some reason, Ottoman progress in Bithynia was interrupted bet- 
ween 1307 and 1317; Georgiades-Arnakes thinks that Andronicus II's Mongol 
alliance of 1304-1307 may have contained the Ottomans and forced them to 
abandon the siege of Brusa and Nicaea.! ' Around the year 1317 the Ottomans 
became active once again. Sultan Osman sent his son and heir, Orkhan, to 
complete the conquest of the last Byzantine forts on the northern bank of the 
Sangarius River. In the same year, the Ottomans unsuccessfully besieged the 
city of Brusa.! 8 

Byzantine political control of Asia Minor was by now virtually limited to 
northern Bithynia. At the same time, the Byzantine church was losing control 
of the Christian population of Asia Minor, both in Bithynia and in the more 
remote provinces. The Christian population rapidly declined in numbers, 
either because people converted to Islam or because they fled into the empire 
of Trebizond and into the European possessions of the Byzantine empire. The 
metropolitan sees of Asia Minor were impoverished, and the patriarchal synod 
of Constantinople adopted the practice of granting the bishops of Anatolia 
for their sustenance lands outside their diocese. A series of such grants documents 
the abandonment of Asia Minor by the Byzantines. In 1317 a monk named 
Kallistos was granted the see of Amaseia, which had remained vacant for years. 
But, “because of the great poverty of his see, and because the barbarians 
rule over it," Kallistos was also granted the see of Limnion, situated in the 
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empire of Trebizond. The new bishop would live in Trebizond, and somehow 
exercise his authority over the Christian population of Amaseia.!^ The pre- 
amble of the synodical letter announcing Kallistos’ appointment indicates 
that many of the Christian inhabitants of Amaseia, “a great and renowned 
see which has now been destroyed," had either been converted, or had some- 
how disappeared: “The Christian flock, that is, those members of the flock 
who have remained there, and those who, having remained, have not been 
converted by the barbarians who rule over them, had no spiritual leader, and 
lacked spiritual guidance." 

In 1318 the patriarchal synod recorded that the bishopric of Melitene, in 
eastern Asia Minor (Cappadocia), had been captured by the “barbarians” 
a long time ago, “and is, even now, surrounded and occupied by them," 
and granted another see to the nominal bishop of Melitene. In 1318 the bishop 
of Smyrna, Xenophon, “whose see has been occupied and surrounded by the 
barbarians for a long time," was granted the vacant bishopric of Chios. The 
Christian population of Brusa was much reduced before the occupation of the 
city by the Ottomans. In 1318 the synod gave to the resident metropolitan 
bishop of Brusa the see of Apameia in Phrygia, along with a monastery in 
Brusa which had been under direct patriarchal control. The bishop could not 
survive on the revenues of the see of Brusa, because his flock was very small.7° 

This picture of desolation is not relieved by any report of activity from Con- 
stantinople. Only the scantiest information exists concerning Andronicus IIPs 
attitude toward Asia Minor. Georgiades-Arnakes makes a curious mistake in 
saying that in 1307 Andronicus [ls grandson, the future Andronicus II, 
“asked his grandfather for 1,000 soldiers, saying that he could hold the cities of 
Bithynia . . . But his suggestion was not accepted, probably because the sus- 
picious old emperor was already afraid that his grandson might turn against 
him and covet the throne." ?! In 1307 Andronicus Ill was all of ten years old, 
and Andronicus II would have been suspicious indeed to have feared him. 
The incident took place at a much later date. 

There are only two references to Andronicus II’s Anatolian policy, if policy 
it may be called. Apparently, the Turkish advances in Asia Minor were one 
of the main reasons for the heavy fiscal burdens the emperor imposed on the 
population of his western provinces; and he was planning to send a permanent 
garrison of 1,000 men to Bithynia.*? Also, the synodical letter to the newly 
appointed bishop of Amaseia states that Andronicus wanted bishops to be 
appointed to the vacant sees of Asia Minor, to help restore it to Christianity 
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and so, presumably, to the empire.^? Whether Andronicus II had, in effect, 
abandoned Asia Minor, which he had so loved and cherished in the past, or 
whether his activities have not been recorded simply cannot be learned. 


The Papacy, the Angevins, and Byzantium 


In 1313, as Europe seemed ready to go on a crusade, there was a possibility 
that the crusade might be diverted to Constantinople. But Philip IV of France 
and Pope Clement V died in 1314, and for the next few years the would-be 
crusaders were immobilized by both domestic and intra-European problems. 
France, which traditionally played an important role in crusades, was faced 
with a rebellion in Flanders, and the efforts of Louis X (1314-1316) to raise 
money to combat the rebelhon resulted in the movement of the Charters, 
which kept France in turmoil for almost two years. Then, Louis X and his son, 
John, died, and the problems of succession kept the peers of the realm occupied 
for another two years. Only in the spring of 1318 was the question of succession 
regulated, and Louis X's brother, Philip of Poitiers, who had been regent, 
was able to overcome his opponents and become king of France (Philip V, the 
Tall, 1316-1322).?* 

The papal throne, too, remained vacant from the time of the death of Cle- 
ment V, on April 10, 1314, until the election of John XXII, on August 7, 1316. 
John XXII was one of the most influential and strong-willed Avignonese 
popes and, like Clement V, he wished to lead a crusade to liberate the Holy 
Lands. Like Clement V also, John was an enemy of the Byzantines, whom he 
considered schismatics.^? But during the early part of his pontificate, John 
XXII focused his attention not on Byzantium but on Egypt, and on the 
kingdom of Lesser Armenia, in Cilicia. This Christian state was hard pressed 
by Egypt, and at frequent intervals Armenian ambassadors required help from 
Avignon.” ô 

A crusade, any crusade, needed a strong secular leader. John X XII's 
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closest friends and allies in Europe were the French royal house and its Italian 
connection, the Angevins of Naples. Successive French kings, Philip V, Charles 
IV (1322-1328), were eager to see French power and influence extended to 
the East—if it could be done without much expense—while Robert of Anjou, 
king of Naples (1309-1343) and his brother, Philip of Anjou-Taranto, hoped 
to conquer the Byzantine empire. However, conditions in France, Italy and 
western Europe in general made it very difficult for any European prince to 
undertake conquests overseas. 

France had foreign wars to fight and a process of internal organization to 
complete, whereas in Italy, Robert of Naples was locked in war with Frederick 
III of Sicily, and it was the recovery of Sicily, not Roberts eastern ambitions, 
which formed the basis of his policy.^" Since the beginning of the century, the 
Italian peninsula had been rocked by civil wars, which pitted the Guelphs, 
led by Robert of Naples and the pope, against the Ghibellines in virtually 
every city. This meant that Robert was forced to remain in Italy in order to 
make his forces available to the Guelph party. 

Finally, after 1313, all of western Europe became involved, in one way or 
another, in the intrigues surrounding the election of a Holy Roman Emperor, 
and in the subsequent conflict between Lewis IV of Bavaria (1314-1347; and 
John XXII. In Italy, especially in Lombardy and Tuscany, the contested 
German election lent new virulence to the Guelph-Ghibelline conflict. The 
struggle of papacy and empire, entailing emperor Lewis’ excommunication 
by John XXII, the deposition of John XXII by Lewis, and the election of an 
anti-Pope, continued throughout the life of John X XII, and created an unstable 
situation in Europe. 

This general background explains why the French crusading projects and the 
Byzantine plans of Philip of Taranto did not succeed. Yet the French spoke 
of a crusade constantly, and Philip of Taranto was no less persistent in claiming 
various parts of the Byzantine empire. Indeed, there were crusading assemblies 
in France in 1319, 1320, and 1321, and Philip V was still discussing his plans 
for a general crusade when he died in 1322.?? But by then his subjects had 
begun to see these assemblies for what they really were, that is, excuses by which 
the king hoped to raise money, and they refused to be duped by these excuses. ?? 
Pope John XXII also indicated his displeasure at the French crusading plans. 
In 1320 and in June 1321, he wrote Philip very coldly that if France was, at 
the moment, relatively peaceful, the rest of Europe was in turmoil, and a 
crusade was not advisable.?? 

The only crusading plans which might have seemed dangerous for a moment 
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were those of Philip of Taranto and Louis of Clermont, later duke of Bourbon, 
who, in 1321, acquired an interest in the Principality of Achaia. In 1316, the 
French princes were assembled in Paris, to discuss the question of the succes- 
sion to the French throne. On July 23, 1316, Robert of Clermont and his sons, 
Louis of Clermont and Jean of Charolais, cum aliis multis, renewed the crusading 
oath they had taken in 1313, and received the cross from Peter, patriarch of 
Jerusalem and bishop of Rouen.?! A letter to James II of Aragon refers to 
five thousand nobles who followed Louis of Clermont to Avignon, and there 
took the crusading oath again, in September 1316.?^ The crusade of Louis of 
Clermont was conceived as a passagium particulare, a preliminary expedition, 
which would prepare the way for a general crusade.?? It was to be a sea- 
voyage, and it would begin in the spring of 1318.?^ 

Louis of Clermont then asked the city of Marseilles to prepare an estimate 
of the ships, men, and provisions he would need for his passagium particulare. 
The resulting document, the Informationes civitatis Massilte pro passagio transmarino, 
was a detailed and serious piece of work.?? It concerned a small expeditionary 
force, whose main purpose would be to boycott Egyptian commerce, ravage 
the coasts of Egypt, and then repair to Cyprus and Rhodes, so that its leaders 
could cooperate with the kings of Cyprus and Armenia, and with the master 
of the Hospitallers. On March 21, 1318, John XXII asked Philip V, whom he 
acknowledged as the leader of the crusading movement, to appoint for the 
preliminary expedition a captain, “who should be neither soft nor delicate, 
but strong and accustomed to work and to the hardships of the sea"; in 
September 1318, Philip V found such a man in Louis of Clermont.? Earlier 
in 1318, Philip V had promised to go on a crusade within two years, and 
requested from the pope additional grants of crusading subsidies.?" 

Philip V and John XXII did prepare ten galleys for the preliminary expedi- 
tion in 1318-1319. Five of these were built in Narbonne, and five were purchased 
at Marseilles. All ten, fully equipped, were at anchor at Marseilles in August 
1319. But in the summer of 1319, Robert of Naples had appeared at Avignon, 
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seeking help against the Ghibellines of Genoa who, from their exile, were 
threatening the Guelph government of the city. John XXII decided that 
August was too late in the year for the ten galleys to sail overseas, and gave 
them to Rebert of Naples instead. Since the Ghibellines managed to capture 


all ten ships, the preliminary expedition to the East was abandoned for the 


time being. ^? 


The fate of the crusading squadron of 1318-1319 was typical of the moves 
which led to the failure of the French crusading plans. Everyone involved 
found that other issues, in this case the conflict between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines, had a higher priority than the crusade. Even the pope himself was un- 
willing to see the leaders of the Guelph party sail for Egypt or Syria while 
serious matters were pending at home. On the other hand, insofar as Philip 
V and John XXII supported the eastern ambitions of the Angevins, there 
was still a potential danger to Byzantium. ?? 

In response to the western crusading projects of this period, of which 
Andronicus II was probably aware because of the great number of westerners 
in his capital, he tried to strengthen his ties with the Ghibelline forces in Europe. 
He allied himself with Genoa. Going beyond Italy, he also sought the alliance 
of anti-papal forces in Germany. In 1317, he married his eldest grandson, 
Andronicus III, to the sister of the duke of Brunswick-Grubenhagen, Adelheid, 
who was renamed Irene.^? At the time of his marriage, Andronicus III was 
twenty years old. 

The Brunswick alliance was desirable for two reasons. First, the duke, Henry 
II, was a supporter of Lewis of Bavaria, and so an opponent of the Guelph 
powers—the pope, the king of France, and the Angevins. Second, the house of 
Brunswick already had family ties with another Ghibelline state, the marquisate 
of Montferrat. Adelheid's maternal grandmother was Alessina of Montferrat, 
daughter of the marquess Boniface III.^! The alliance with the house of Bruns- 
wick-Grubenhagen does not seem to have brought any immediate benefits to 
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Byzantium. After 1321, however, Andronicus III's army contained a sub- 
stantial number of German soldiers who played a major part in the Byzantine 
civil war. They were probably sent by Henry II of Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 
although it is impossible to guess whether he sent them to Andronicus II 
or to Andronicus III. Adelheid-Irene bore one son, who died at the age of 
eight months; she herself died in August, 1324.4? 

If the French and papal crusading plans threatened Byzantium only 
indirectly, the eastern ambitions of Philip of Taranto were somewhat more 
dangerous. He was able to engage in warlike activities in the Romania while 
still thinking of a large-scale attack on Byzantium. Philip's larger plans were 
ruined by the realities of the political situation in Italy. He was a faithful 
vassal of his brother, Robert of Anjou-Naples, and Robert, much as he might 
like adventures in the East, could rarely release Philip from his obligations in 
Italy. In April 1318 the king of Naples sent Philip of Taranto to the papal 
court at Avignon to request papal help for the Guelph party. Philip stayed at 
Avignon at least until the summer 1320, and all available information indicates 
that his activities concerned Italy, not Byzantium. *? 

Only in June 1320 did Philip of Taranto engage in negotiations concerning 
the possible reconquest of the Byzantine empire. From Avignon he sent an 
ambassador to Venice, to urge the renewal of the anti-Byzantine alliance 
of 1307, which Venice had contracted with Charles of Valois. Venice answered 
in November 1320, but the content of the response is unknown. ^* 

The French royal house seems to have become marginally involved in these 
negotiations. In September 1320 Philip V reheved the Venetian merchants, 
retroactively and for the future, of the tax of one denier per livre tournois, 
which the Venetians had been obliged to pay on their commercial transactions. 
This privilege was granted at the request of Charles of Valois, and it may have 
been meant as an inducement for Venice to agree to the Byzantine policy of the 
Angevins. Charles of Valois was rewarded for his service to Venice with a 
gift of 2,000 florins. Venice, however, was carefully disengaging herself from 
the Angevin plans which had proved so fruitless in the past: on October 4, 
1320, the republic reached an agreement with Charles of Valois, in which he 
abandoned all claim to the six ships which had been equipped in Venice for 
use in his expedition against Byzantium. In return, he received a payment of 
5,000 florins. ^? 

Although Philip of Anjou-Taranto as titular Latin emperor of Constan- 
tinople did not form extensive anti-Byzantine alliances comparable to those 
contracted by his father-in-law, he did in fact undertake campaigns in the 
East, which Charles of Valois had never been able to do. The Angevins and the 
Byzantines clashed in the Morea (Achaia) and in Epirus. 

In the Morea, a period of relative peace between the Byzantines and the 
Franks came to an end in 1307, when Philip of Savoy was dispossessed of the 
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principality. Both the suzerainty and the effective possession of Achaia now 
passed to Philip of Taranto who, at some time in 1309, disembarked and began 
a short series of operations against the Byzantines. He soon returned to Italy, 
leaving a viceroy to continue the struggle. 4° 

In 1313 the situation in the Morea changed, as titles to the principality 
became the subject of a complicated legal tangle. On his marriage to Catherine 
of Valois, Philip of Taranto had given his rights in the principality of Achaia 
to Mathilde of Hainaut, the eldest daughter of Isabeau de Villehardouin. 
Mathilde then married Louis of Burgundy, the younger brother of the duke of 
Burgundy, Hugues V. This arrangement was by way of compensation to Hugues 
for the fact that his engagement to Catherine of Valois had been broken. 
Louis of Burgundy, prince of Achaia and king of Thessalonica, actually 
resided in his principality, and enjoyed friendly relations with the Byzantines.*? 

Louis of Burgundy died in August 1316, and his death opened once again the 
question of suzerainty over the principality of Achaia, as his brother, Duke 
Eudes, claimed Louis’ inheritance.*? The issue was settled by the marriage 
of Mathilde of Hainaut, Louis’ widow, to John of Gravina, a brother of 
Robert of Naples; although the marriage was never consummated, the Ange- 
vins and the pope recognized John as the new prince of Achaia.*? As such, 
of course, he owed hommage to Philip of ‘Taranto, emperor of Constantinople. 
The royal house of Naples now resumed operations in Achaia. In 1317, Robert 
of Naples sent a viceroy to Achaia, while in 1321 Philip of Taranto, preparing 
for an expedition against Byzantium, sent provisions to his forts in Corfu and 
in Achaia.?? 

In 1321 another development linked the eastern policy of the Angevins to 
the French crusading plans. For in that year, Louis of Clermont, who was 
planning to lead the preliminary expedition against Egypt, became interested 
in Achaia and the Kingdom of Thessalonica. He first tried to purchase the 
titles of one of the claimants to Achaia and Thessalonica, Eudes, duke of 
Burgundy. Later, in May 1321, Louis concluded a marriage alliance with 
Philip of Taranto, whose eldest son, Philip, despot of the Romania, wed 
Louis’ daughter, Béatrix. In October 1321 Philip of Taranto purchased the 
rights of Eudes of Burgundy to Achaia and Thessalonica.?! The interest of 
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Louis of Clermont in the principality of Achaia (and the Kingdom of Thessa- 
lonica) shows that in 1321 he had not abandoned his plan to lead an expedi- 
tion to the East: indeed his projected expedition against Egypt might well 
have been diverted to the Morea, or even to Constantinople itself. 

Western operations in the Morea met with strenuous opposition from the 
Byzantines. As part of his policy of reorganizing his empire, Andronicus II 
consolidated his position in the Morea; under two able governors, Cantacu- 
zenus and John Asén, the Byzantines extended their possessions 1n the penin- 
sula, and laid the foundations for what would become the Despotate of the 
Morea, the wealthiest and strongest part of the late Palaeologan empire. 
Andronicus II realized that the system of appointing a new governor of the 
Morea every year, while it had the virtue of inhibiting the possible ambitions 
of the governors, did not permit them to establish and follow a coherent policy. 
This problem was compounded by the fact that the pirate-infested Aegean 
made communications with Constantinople hazardous; therefore, it seemed 
advisable to appoint governors for longer terms and allow them greater 
independence of action. 

The first two governors appointed under the new system were both of 
illustrious families, and good soldiers. In 1308, Andronicus I] appointed 
Cantacuzenus, the father of John Cantacuzenus, the later emperor and 
historian.*? Cantacuzenus was able to hold his own against the Franks of 
Achaia, and to maintain good relations with Louis of Burgundy, whom he 
helped against an invasion by Ferran of Mallorca, in the summer of 1315. 

Ferran of Mallorca had retained his interest in the East after the failure 
of his effort to assume the leadership of the Catalan army. In 1313 he married 
a young girl of fourteen, Isabelle de Sabran, the daughter of Marguerite, 
lady of Akova, sister of Isabeau de Villehardouin. Marguerite had her own 
claims to the principality, and although they were of very doubtful legality, 
Ferran adopted them. The combined forces of Louis of Burgundy and the 
Byzantines defeated Ferran, who was killed at the battle of Manolada, on 
July 5, 1316.?? Cantacuzenus died in the same year, also in battle.°* 

He was succeeded by Andronicus Palaeologus Asén, son of the former king 
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of Bulgaria John III Asén, and grandson of Michael VIII on his mother's 
side. Asén too proved able, took several fortresses held by the Franks of Achaia, 
and repulsed an invasion of the Catalans of the Duchy of Athens.” So success- 
ful was he in the Morea that, in June 1321, some of the most important barons 
of Achaia, including the chancellor, wrote to Venice to request the help of the 
republic against the Greeks and the Catalans: “These men, because they cannot 
defend themselves against the great onslaughts of the Greeks, and because 
their own lord does not seem to be very concerned with these affairs, not 
wishing to be utterly destroyed, deliberated deeply the best way to give them- 
selves up to another lord." ?? The barons offered themselves and the principality 
of Achaia to Venice, whose reply 1s not known. In the same year, 1321, Asén 
returned to Constantinople to participate in the civil war which broke out 
between Andronicus II and his grandson, and thus the Bvzantine offensive 
in the Morea was interrupted. 

The Byzantine reconquest of the lost provinces of the Morea, Epirus, and 
Thessaly was characterized by the progressive decentralization of government. 
In each of the three areas, the Byzantine authorities at Constantinople had to 
abandon a great deal of power to local elements: feudal lords, or communes. 
In the second volume of his excellent work on the Despotate of the Morea, 
D. A. Zakythinos has described in detail the process of fragmentation, and the 
groups which took over the prerogatives and obligations of government. One 
aspect of the fragmentation, privileges granted to communes, is of particular 
interest here. 

The Catalan campaign in Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece had indicated 
that much of the strength of the empire was now concentrated in the towns and 
cities. The weakness and impoverishment of the central government had 
enhanced the importance of the fortified towns as units of administration and 
defense. Andronicus II had found it necessary to give fiscal privileges to the 
towns of Greece in order to induce them to fight the Catalans. The importance 
of these towns, and the formal or informal recognition bv the central govern- 
ment of their importance increased in the years following the Catalan campaign. 

In the Morea, because of the fragmentary nature of the Byzantine recon- 
quest, the process of decentralization was accelerated. The town of Monem- 
basia, situated at a strategic point, Is a well-documented example of the 
fragmentation of authority in Andronicus IPs empire. Imperial chrysobulls 
granted by Michael VIII and Andronicus I] gave the inhabitants and mer- 
chants of Monembasia immunity from all imperial taxes on their persons and 
properties. By 1316 the Monembasiot merchants could trade freely all over 
the empire, paying no port duties, no road duties, no taxes on the building and 
possession of ships; only at Constantinople was a commercial tax (kommerkion) 
levied at the rate of 1 per cent ad valorem of their merchandise. In their own 
city they did not even pay the "tax for building castles” (kaotpoxtisia), 
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which was one of the few taxes some pronoia-grants reserved to the emperor. >? 

Except for the commercial tax of one per cent, the privileges of the Monem- 
basiots approximated very closely the commercial privileges granted to the 
most favored Italian merchants. As far as the imperial fisc was concerned, the 
inhabitants and merchants of Monembasia were almost outside its authority. 
No doubt, Andronicus II wished to encourage the trading activities of the 
Monembasiots, particularly since the chrysobull indicates that they were 
mostly involved in trade in food products. In the process, however, he was 
undercutting his own sources of revenue; not only had he enfranchised foreign 
merchants, he was now granting similar privileges to his own subjects. 
The burden of imperial taxation thus fell more heavily on land and the 
peasantry, while the number of privileged groups increased. The privileges 
granted to the inhabitants of Monembasia are but one example of the de- 
centralization of fiscal and political authority; other instances occur in the 
parts of Epirus recovered by Andronicus II. 

In the splinter states of Epirus and Thessaly, Andronicus II was able to use 
other favorable circumstances to bring some areas under his control. In Epirus 
the ruling despot, Thomas Angelos (1295-1318), was engaged in constant warfare 
with the armies of Philip of Taranto. Philip claimed suzerainty over the despo- 
tate of Epirus, basing his claims upon the agreement concluded between 
Charles II of Anjou (Philip’s father) and Nicephorus Angelos in 1294 on the 
occasion of Philip's marriage to Thomas’ sister, Thamar. After Nicephorus 
death his widow repudiated the agreement. Philip divorced his Epirote wife 
in 1309, but neither then, nor after her death in 1315, did he abandon her 
claims to the despotate. He and his lieutenants, from their strongholds in 
Corfu and Durazzo, regularly attacked Epirus. Š 

In order to defend his state, Thomas turned to Byzantium. He married 
Michael IX's daughter, Anne, in 1313, and in the same year Andronicus II 
and Michael IX sent to Epirus a considerable army, under the command of 
John Lascaris.?? The imperial army had a number of successful engagements 
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with the Angevins, and the years 1314-1319 saw intensive Byzantine activity 
in that part of Greece. The Byzantine garrison of Valona launched small-scale 
attacks against Corfu, captured some Neapolitan ships sailing in the Adriatic, 
and even attacked the Venetian squadron which patrolled there. The Byzantine 
governor of Berat, the pincernes John Svrgiannes, also participated in engage- 
ments 1n Epirus: in 1314, he and his army appeared in the capital of thc 
despotate, Arta, where they burned some property belonging to Venetian 
merchants. °° 

The Byzantine army of John Lascaris stayed in Epirus until 1317. In the 
following year, Thomas began peace negotiations with his former brother-in- 
law, Philip of Taranto. Before peace could be concluded, Thomas was assas- 
sinated by his nephew, the count of Cephallonia, Nicholas, who married 
the widowed Anne and governed the despotate until 1323.9?! At this point, 
the inhabitants of the town of Janina (Ioannina), who had hated Thomas’ 
despotic government, asked the Byzantine governor of Berat to occupy their 
city. This important town now came under Andronicus Ils authority. ?? 

Andronicus II used feudal ideas to justify his claims to the Despotate of 
Epirus. In 1294 Anne of Epirus had mentioned in somewhat vague terms that 
she considered the emperor at Constantinople as the natural overlord of the 
despots of Epirus. In 1319 Andronicus II himself argued that the despots of 
Epirus were bound to him by the tie of vassalage ("iuramento vassallagii’’). So 
long as they behaved as faithful vassals, he would in return extend his favor 
to them. But if they behaved contumaciously, then he was within his rights to 
make war against them “as against apostates and infidels.” ?? This statement, 
which he made to Venice in order to justify his operations against both Thomas 
and Nicholas of Cephallonia, is a striking example of the influence of western 
political concepts on the traditional Byzantine theories of sovereignty. It would 
have been interesting to study the Greek phraseology of this statement, but 
unfortunately, only the Laun text has survived. 

In 1318, the same year in which Thomas of Epirus was assassinated, the 
sickly “duke of Neopatras," John II Angelos of Thessaly, also died. He had no 
children, and with his death Thessaly dissolved into chaos. The Catalans of the 
Duchy of Athens attacked the southern part of the state, and by 1319 they had 
occupied Neopatras, Siderocastron (near the ancient city of Heracleia), 
Domokos, Pharsalus, and Karditsa. Part of northern Thessaly reverted to 
Andronicus II, while the central area was governed by local feudal lords. ° 
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Thessaly had become a feudalized state long before 1318. Since 1290, it 
had been dominated by Greek “barons,” "great lords, Greek noblemen of 
great standing," who remained under restored Byzantine rule.?? Apparently, 
in 1318, the patriarch and the synod of Constantinople wrote several letters 
to the Thessaliot lords who had chosen independence, exhorting them to return 
to obedience to the emperor, “so that there would be one Roman state as in 
the past"; but they did not obey.?? In Byzantine Thessaly, the feudal lords 
retained important fiscal and judicial privileges. In 1342 John Cantacuzenus 
had to promise the archontes (lords) of ‘Thessaly that he would preserve their 
rights.” Six years later, Stephen Dušan of Serbia, who conquered them, 
gave them the same assurances.?? Within Thessaly, smaller units had rights 
and privileges of their own, which were respected by the feudal lords.9? 

In 1320 Andronicus If and Michael IX were preparing an offensive which 
they hoped would result in the recovery of the whole of Thessaly and Epirus. 7? 
But Michael IX died in 1320, and the civil war between Andronicus II and 
Andronicus III put an end to all Byzantine operations in Greece. 

The Byzantine reconquest of Epirus and Thessaly was characterized by the 
abandonment, on the part of the central government, of certain essential 
functions and rights. In Thessaly the feudal lords had inherited the exercise 
of effective authority, in Epirus, town independence had been growing. In 
February, 1319, an imperial chrysobull granted to the town of Janina privi- 
leges that allowed its inhabitants a very considerable degree of self-government. 
When the inhabitants of Janina invited the Byzantine governor, Syrgiannes, 
to take possession of their town, they also asked Andronicus to confirm their 
old rights and possessions. Andronicus did so willingly: in effect, in his chryso- 
bull he promised to guard Janina in his personal capacity as ruler, not as an 
embodiment of the state. '! 

The chrysobull of 1319 made Janina not only a walled town but a commune 
in the medieval sense of the term: that is, a town enjoying certain privileges 
and a degree of self-government. There was still an imperial governor, but 
the head men of the city (keoadatikevovtec) had the right to appeal from the 
governor to the emperor, and the right to confiscate the properties of traitors. 
The inhabitants of Janina were released from the obligation to serve in the 
imperial army—but they still had to defend their own city. As in pronoia- 
grants, the emperor relinquished the collection of taxes, with two exceptions: 
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he retained the right to levy a tax for building castles (Kkactpokrtioia) and the 
right to treasure trove (@noavpod dvebpgoig). 2 The merchants of Janina, 
like those of Venice and Genoa, paid no duties anywhere in the empire. 

By the fourth decade of his reign, then, Andronicus II had been forced to 
abandon the concept of full and absolute sovereignty. Instead, he had to 
establish or deal with the system of extraneous rights and privileges which 1s 
characteristic of feudal societies. The decentralization of authority affected 
Byzantine foreign policy in that grants of fiscal immunity to individuals and 
groups impoverished the state, and the state exercised effective control over an 
increasingly diminishing territory. Thus, the recovery of Epirus and Thessaly 
contributed very little to the wealth or to the political power of the empire, 
and so did not enhance its position relative to other powers. Foreign policy 
was still made at Constantinople; but it was rapidly becoming the only impor- 
tant state function still carried out by the central government. 


The Italian Maritime Cities 


Relations between Byzantium and Genoa after 1308 may be described by the 
term “restrained friendship." Between 1308 and 1318, the Byzantines were, 
indeed, on good terms with the Genoese, while at the same time trying to 
diminish the excessive power acquired by the Genoese during the years of the 
Catalan campaign. 

Contacts between the Byzantine government and the Genoese took place 
mostly at the local level, with the inhabitants of the Genoese colonies. Genoese 
traders were still predominant in the Aegean and the Black Sea, although they 
had suffered a terrible blow in 1307-1308 when the Tartar Khan Toktai 
ordered the destruction of Caffa. Sailing in the Black Sea was dangerous for 
another reason: the Turkish emir of Sinope, Zarabi (or Zalabi), was notorious 
for his piratical attacks against Genoese shipping in those waters. But after 
1313, Caffa was rebuilt, and Genoese supremacy in the Black Sea was re- 
stored. ^? 

In 1314 the government of Genoa created a special office to deal with the 
affairs of the Black Sea colonies, and this office was known, after 1341, as the 
Officium Gazarie. In 1314-1316, the government took a series of measures 
specifically designed to help the colony of Caffa: Caffa was designated as the 
primary trading center of the Black Sea, and its consul became the head of the 
Genoese administration in the Crimea. All Genoese merchants sailing from 
Constantinople to the eastern part of the Black Sea, or sailing out of the 
Sea of Azov were obliged to stop at Caffa for at least one day, and pay a 
special tax for this doubtful privilege. In order to ensure that the colony would 
be sufficiently populated, the government ordered every man who acquired 
land in Caffa to build a house within eighteen months. No Genoese trader 
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was allowed to stay in the rival ports of Tana and Soldaia for more than three 
days, or spend the winter there, or acquire property. The most severe of these 
restrictions were later lifted, but in the meantime they had achieved their 
purpose, and Caffa became once again a populous and prosperous trading 
colony.” 4 

Benedetto Zaccaria, the great merchant and admiral, died in 1307, and was 
succeeded by his son, Paleologo Zaccaria. The Genoese possession of the island 
of Chios was confirmed by Andronicus II, who renewed the original grant 
twice, in 1314 and 1319.7? In 1314 the brother-in-law of Paleologo Zaccaria 
received the right to govern New Phocaea, which now probably replaced 
Old Phocaea as the center of the alum trade. ° As for the colony of Pera, this 
too was large and prosperous. Several houses, including the government 
building, were destroyed in a great fire, in 1315, but the colonists took advan- 
tage of the fire to rebuild their colony, and protect it with land walls.” ? 

In the eyes of outsiders, the power and influence of the Genoese in the 
Byzantine empire remained supreme. In 1317 the Venetian bailo of Constan- 
tinople, Marco Minotto, wrote to the doge that “in Romania semper dimi- 
nuimus et Januenses semper crescunt."75 He explained that so extensive 
were the Genoese privileges in the Byzantine empire, that many Greek and 
Venetian merchants bought charters of Genoese citizenship. In this way, the 
numbers of “Genoese” swelled. The bailo explained that the Venetians would 
be stronger and more formidable if their number increased, and so he asked 
the doge to see to it that all Venetians in the Byzantine empire accept the 
bailo's judgment concerning their citizenship. He added that Andronicus II 
shared his opposition to the Genoese, and that the emperor would be pleased 
to see more Venetian merchants. 

Marco Minotto astutely recognized Andronicus II’s growing concern 
about the predominant position of the Genoese in his empire. Andronicus? 
attitude became clear in an agreement he reached with Genoa in February 
1317.7? 'The text of this document indicates that the agreement was preceded 
by negotiations between the emperor and the commune, and that Andronicus 
II had initiated the negotiations: almost every article curtails some Genoese 
privilege or abuse of privilege. 

The agreement of 1317 dealt with the question of citizenship, and in parti- 
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cular the question of people who were not Genoese, but who wanted to travel 
and trade in the Byzantine empire as Genoese subjects. This issue had been 
raised by Andronicus II in 1308, when he complained that the Genoese officials 
in the colonies issued too many charters of Genoese citizenship; it had then been 
decided that the podestà and council of Pera would have sole authority to 
issue such charters. In 1317 it was agreed that within eight days of his arrival 
at Pera, the podestà would call the council of twenty-four men which advised 
him on major issues and they would elect six "good and wise" men, three 
nobles and three non-nobles. These would have authority to discuss with 
imperial officials any issues concerning persons of disputed citizenship. If this 
council declared a man to be Genoese or to have the rights of a Genoese, its 
decision would be final.®° 

A second group of articles concerned the behavior of Genoese in the empire, 
or in parts of the empire that were temporarily alienated. ‘The Genoese were 
forbidden to erect any buildings on land outside the limits prescribed by the 
treaties, except with the emperor’s knowledge and permission. If anyone broke 
this stipulation, he would be judged by imperial officials acting in conjunction 
with the council of six. Furthermore, the Genoese were absolutely forbidden, 
under pain of a heavy fine, to build any castles in imperial territory, or in 
those territories controlled by the infidels, i.e., in Asia Minor (“in terris subditis 
domino Imperatori que possidentur per inimicos fidei christiane et in prelu- 
dicium Imperii sui). This article may indicate that Andronicus II, who had 
little power left in Asia. Minor, was still trying to preserve his theoretical 
sovereignty over it. 

The rights of the imperial treasury were safeguarded, as much as possible, 
from abuse bv the Genoese. It was forbidden, on pain of double the ordinary 
commercial tax, for Genoese to take through customs merchandise belonging 
to non-Genoese merchants. The commune twice repeated the provisions of 
this article, presumably to impress its importance on the podestà. As soon as a 
Genoese ship docked at Pera, the podestà should tell the captain of the ship to 
report immediately to the Byzantine customs officials any non-Genoese mer- 
chandise on board, so that the emperor would not be defrauded of his legitimate 
customs duties: “ut dominus Imperator non fraudetur suo comerchio." The 
Genoese officials in charge of weighing merchandise were forbidden to weigh 
and measure any goods not belonging to Genoese traders. If they came across 
any such goods, they were to declare them immediately to the Byzantine 
customs officials. 

The agreement also redefined and curtailed somewhat the trading activities 
of Genoese merchants in the empire. They were permitted to buy salt in the 
Black Sea area and transport 1t to the West, but they were only allowed to bring 
such merchandise to Constantinople and Pera in transit. It was absolutely 
forbidden to them to unload or sell salt in Constantinople, Pera, or any other 
part of the Byzantine empire. In case of a storm, Genoese ships carrying salt 
were allowed to stop in Byzantine ports, but were forbidden to sell their salt 
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there. The Genoese were also forbidden by their own government to bring 
and sell in Constantinople any wheat from Varna and Anchialos, while these 
cities, on the western coast of the Black Sea, were in the hands of the Bulgarians 
(“durante rebellione". They could, however, transport and sell this wheat in all 
other parts of the Byzantine empire, outside Constantinople. 

The commercial clauses of the agreement aimed at reestablishing the 
imperial salt monopoly, and at regulating the sale and distribution of grain in 
Constantinople. The salt monopoly in particular must have become a source of 
considerable revenue for the Byzantine state.?! Andronicus’ effort to revive 
the system of state monopolies, combined with a stricter enforcement of customs 
regulations must have contributed to the improvement of his finances. 

Jurisdictional questions concerning court cases between Genoese and Byzan- 
tine subjects were clarified in the agreement of 1317. In 1304 Andronicus II 
had given the podestà and council of Pera authority to judge all Genoese 
criminals and all other cases involving Genoese subjects; Byzantine courts had 
retained the authority to judge all Byzantine subjects and anyone else who 
was not Genoese. In 1308 the ambassadors of Andronicus II complained that 
an innovation had occurred, and that the Genoese had created special officials 
to judge cases involving Greeks and Genoese. Andronicus II then requested 
that such cases be judged by Genoese judges, in the presence of Byzantine 
officials, and the government of Genoa assented.?^ In 1317 the problem was 
further discussed, at the request of the Byzantine ambassadors. All cases in 
which the plaintiff was Genoese and the defendant was Greek would be tried 
by two imperial officials, who swore to judge impartially, according to the 
habits and rites of the Greeks. But if these judges should be misled by the 
difference in language and customs, and if the Genoese were not happy with 
the decision of the Byzantine court, the podestà could appeal the case to 
Andronicus II, whose decision would be final. 8? 

The Byzantine-Genoese agreement of 1317 represents an interesting stage 
in the relations of the two states. In 1308, immediately after the retreat of the 
Catalans from Thrace, Andronicus II had been able to demand, and receive, 
assurances that the Genoese would not repeat the most offensive abuses they 
had committed at the time of the Catalan campaign. In 1317, with his state 
relatively at peace, he went further, and sought to regulate the activities of the 
Genoese in his state, so as to undermine their power and predominance. But 
normal relations between Byzantium and Genoa were interrupted in 1318, 
and Andronicus II was forced to change his policy yet again. 

A new factor was interposed in Byzantine-Genoese relations. In Genoa, a 
long factional war between Guelphs and Ghibellines culminated in the over- 
throw of the Ghibelline government. In November 1317 the Guelphs came to 
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power with the election of Carlo Fiesco and Gaspare Grimaldi as captains of 
the people of Genoa.?^ At the same time, the two major Ghibelline families, 
the Spinola and the D’Oria, went into exile. Supported by the Visconti of Milan, 
they occupied the small coastal town of Savona, to the west of Genoa, and 
from there they launched their attacks against the city.?? Both the Guelph 
government and the Ghibelline exiles now moved to form foreign alliances. 
Pope John XXII and Robert of Naples gave their help to the Guelphs.8 5 
The exiles, on the other hand, reconstituted in 1318-1319 a Ghibelline leaguc, 
consisting of approximately the same powers which had opposed papal schemes 
ever since the time of Fredenck II Hohenstaufen and his successors: Sicily, 
the marquisate of Montlerrat, the cities of Venice, Lucca, and Pisa, and the 
Byzantine Empire. 

The participation of Byzantium in the Ghibelline league is of particular 
interest. Neither Genoese nor Byzantine sources provide any detailed informa- 
tion, except for the fact that Andronicus JI’s major contribution to his allies 
came in the form of a subsidy. Giovanni Villani, the Florentine chronicler, 
and the anonymous continuator of Jacopo da Varagine, both mention the 
Byzantine-Genoese alliance, but with no details. Giorgio Stella does not seem 
to know about the participation of Byzantium in the alliance against 
the Guelphs. Gregoras did know about the civil war in Genoa, and about the 
Guelph victory. He wrote that news of this conflict brought chaos to all the 
Genoese colonies, as they too became divided into warring factions. But he 
did not mention Andronicus Il’s help to the Ghibelline exiles.? ” 

Despite this dearth of evidence, it is certain that Andronicus II did become 
involved in the Genoese civil war on the side of the Ghibellines. Even the 
date of the alliance can be discovered, as well as the intermediaries Andronicus 
II employed. This information comes from a source that has not yet been used 
in this context: a list of complaints presented by the Venetian government 
to Andronicus II, with the emperor’s answers. These documents link the Byzan- 
tine~Ghibelline alliance with the journey of Theodore of Montferrat to the 
East, 9? 

Theodore of Montferrat came to visit his parents at the end of 1316, and he 
stayed in the Byzantine empire until November 1318.8? According to his auto- 
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biography, the purpose of his visit was to see his mother and father, to place 
himself at his mother's service, and help his father and brother in their struggles 
against Turks, Tartars, and other barbarians.?? But it is also possible that 
Theodore mentioned to Andronicus II the civil war in Genoa, and discussed 
the plight of the Ghibellines. Not only was Montferrat traditionally a Ghibel- 
line state, but Theodore had family ties with the Spinola, who had been the 
first to suffer from the overthrow of the traditional power-structure in Genoa. 
All the Italian sources mention that Theodore was allied to the Ghibellines in 
1318, and it 1s probable that he brought messages from them to Andronicus II 
as early as 1316. 

In October 1318 Theodore of Montferrat was preparing to return to Italy. 
Unlike his earlier trip, which had brought him by ship to Genoa and from there 
to Montferrat, he now traveled by way of Venice.” Andronicus II wrote 
letters to the Venetian government, asking them to facilitate his son's Journey, 
and commending to them his emissary, Stephen Syropoulos. Venice, at this 
time, was trying to restore good relations with the Byzantines; the republic 
was also pro-Ghibelline, although its contribution to the league was very 
limited. The Venetian government responded very courteously to Andronicus’ 
letter. In November 1318 they offered to send to Constantinople two galleys 
to bring the marquis to Venice, from where he could travel by land to Lom- 
bardy.?^ In the end, Andronicus II preferred to use one of his own ships, and 
one which belonged to a Ghibelline Genoese captain, Napoleone Del Mar. 
The Venetians sent Giovanni Michiel, the captain of the galleys patrolling the 
Adriatic, to meet Theodore off Corfu and escort him to Venice, which he reached 
in December 1318.?? 

Along with Theodore, Andronicus II sent an emissary, Stephen Syropoulos, 
to Italy, to contract the alliance with the Ghibellines. In a letter to Venice, 
Andronicus II wrote that at that time (1318), he wanted to send help to “our 
Genoese Ghibellines" (“nostris Januensibus Ghibellinis”), that he had made 
his intention known to Venice, and that Venice had been pleased. So, he asked 
Napoleone Del Mar to take aboard his galley the Byzantine ambassador, 
Stephen Syropoulos. Del Mar would bring Syropoulos to Venice, and from 
there, presumably, the imperial emissary would travel by land. Syropoulos 
did, in fact, reach Venice, at the same time as Theodore of Montferrat, while 
Napoleone Del Mar sailed on, launching incidental attacks on Venetian ships.?* 

All the sources indicate that the Byzantine help took the form of monetary 
subsidies, but none tells how much money was sent. In October 1318 Andronicus 
II wrote that he had paid a certain Venetian the sum of 10,000 hyperpyra, 
which was to be changed into florins, and given either to Theodore or to an 
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imperial envoy in Venice and in Milan.?? If the imperial envoy in question 
was Stephen Syropoulos, then it is probable that the 10,000 hyperpyra was 
granted to Theodore not so much for his personal needs as for the needs of the 
Genoese Ghibelline exiles. 

Stephen Syropoulos attended a parliament of ‘Theodore’s vassals at Mont- 
ferrat, on September 3, 1319. Montferrat had gone through a period of unrest 
during Theodore's absence in Byzantium, and now an effort was made to 
reconcile the marquis and his vassals. Syropoulos spoke to the assembly, as a 
representative of the emperor, and he also read Andronicus’ letter to Theodore’s 
vassals. Both the letter and Syropoulos' speech present an interesting picture 
of Andronicus’ concern with the affairs of Montferrat. He saw Montferrat 
as an extension of the Byzantine empire, and promised its inhabitants that, 
if they obeyed and served ‘Theodore, Andronicus would extend his protection 
over them: "si fideles se haberent . . . dictum Marchionatum sui Imperii 
defenderet et gubernaret." In his letter, Andronicus II promised those who 
showed ‘‘constancy, perfect loyalty, and due obedience to our empire and to 
our very dear son” that they would receive every favor from both God and the 
emperor. He would withdraw his favor from all those who showed disobedience: 
“ab indignis revocabit Imperium nostrum omne beneficium suum." ?*? The 
letter proves Andronicus Ils interest in the affairs of Italy. Although Mont- 
ferrat was a particular case, since 1t was governed by Andronicus’ own son, 
perhaps the authoritative tone of the letter was also due to the fact that Androni- 
cus II already had an alliance with one Ghibelline power, the Genoese exiles. 

When Theodore reached Italy, the Ghibellines were besieging the city of 
Genoa. The siege itself was unsuccessful, but in July 1319 the exiles were able 
to capture several Genoese suburbs. In October, ten Guelph galleys came from 
Constantinople, bringing food to the starving populauon of the city; neither 
Andronicus II nor the inhabitants of Pera had yet made it impossible for 
Guelph ships to trade in the Romania and pass through the Dardanelies and 
the Bosphorus. In 1320 John XXII excommunicated the city of Milan, the 
strongest ally of the Genoese Ghibellines. In the same year, the war between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines extended to the sea, as Frederick of Sicily armed 
forty-two gallevs against the Genoese government, and Robert of Naples 
built his own fleet in Genoa, Naples, and Provence, in order to attack Sicily. 
In 1321 Frederick ITT was also excommunicated. ?' 

The civil wars in Germany and Italy, and more specifically the expulsion 
of the Ghibellines from Genoa, changed Andronicus II's relations with that 
city. Until then, he was reasonably friendly with the government of Genoa, and 
indeed, his relations with that government were often better than with the 
Genoese colonists. Now, however, he was faced with a hostile government in 
Genoa, and in the 1320's this would serve to tighten his relations with the 
Ghibelline colony of Pera. In 1318, he reacted to the Italian situation by form- 
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ing an alliance with the Ghibelline exiles. No doubt he understood that a 
Guelph Genoa would be extremely dangerous to him, allied as it was to 
John XXII, a known advocate of forcible church union, and to Robert of 
Naples, the head of the hated house of Anjou. 

One well-informed source, Giovanni Villani, thought that the Byzantines 
gave very considerable help to the Ghibellines. Discussing the outbreak of the 
civil war in Byzantium, in 1321, Villani wrote: “And this (the civil war) 
was a major reason for the weakening of the Genoese exiles, because the said 
emperor, in order to reduce the strength of the church and of King Robert, 
had constantly, with his money subsidies, helped the Genoese exiles and those 
of Savona to make war against the city of Genoa and against King Robert; 
and because of his own war, he abandoned this enterprise.” ? Š 

Andronicus II's interference in the affairs of Italy forms an interesting con- 
trast with his virtually complete diplomatic inactivity during the years of the 
war of the Sicilian Vespers. For the first time in his long reign, he plays the 
game of Michael VIII, and supports his Ghibelline friends with apparently 
substantial sums of money. This is the beginning of a new form of foreign 
policy, which Andronicus II would pursue during the 1320's. It was character- 
ized by involvement in the affairs of Europe, and by an effort to influence the 
course of European events, so as to prevent the victory of forces hostile to his 
empire. 


Toward Venice, Andronicus II exhibited a more flexible attitude after the 
conclusion of the treaty of 1310. Both he and the Venetian government changed 
their policy of hostility and suspicion, and slowly the two states set about 
normalizing their diplomatic and commercial relations. ‘The two states found 
it in their common interest to deal with each other as friends: Venice aban- 
doned her hopes of seeing a Latin emperor on the throne of Constantinople, 
and Andronicus II tried to build up his friendship with Venice in order to 
counteract the power of Genoa. Between 1314 and 1325, the Venetians and the 
Byzantines exchanged several embassies, which debated at length the out- 
standing problems between the two states: the question of Byzantine subjects 
in Crete, problems arising from piracy, and disputes concerning the rights of 
Venetian colonists and traders in the Byzantine empire. 

These exchanges have not been studied in any detail, either by the historians 
of Venice or by the historians of Mediterranean trade.?? Yet the relevant 
documents yield interesting information, both for Venice and for Byzantium. 
Venice changed from a policy based on an effort to destroy the power-structure 
in the Black Sea and the Aegean, to a new attidue based on alliances with the 
states of the Black Sea and the Byzantine empire. As for Byzantium, the 
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negotiations with Venice shed light on the operation and implementation of 
commercial treaties with westerners. 

Andronicus II had good reasons to seek better relations with. Venice. Since 
he no longer had aspirations in the Aegean, a potential source of conflict with 
Venice, in Crete and Nigroponte, had been eliminated. The establishment 
of the Catalans in the Duchy of Athens presented a danger to both Venetians 
and Byzantines, and the two states could cooperate against the new threat. 
Moreover, Andronicus II's empire had expanded westward. The annexation of 
parts of the despotate of Epirus had increased his power in the Adriatic, and 
brought him into closer proximity to Venice. While not so strong in the 
Adriatic that he could seek conflict with Venice, Andronicus was interested 
enough in the western part of his empire to suggest that the Dalmatian coast 
should be designated as an area where the treaties should not apply. That is, 
he suggested that the situation on the Dalmatian and Epirote coasts was so 
fluid that Venetians and Byzantines should not be able to demand compensa- 
tion for any damages they might suffer; similar provisions had applied to 
Nigroponte in the treaty of 1285.19? 

Finally, Andronicus II was already beginning to exhibit a certain diplomatic 
flexibility toward the West, a flexibility discernible in his involvement in the 
Genoese civil war, and in his willingness to listen to pro-unionist arguments, 
as expounded, late in 1317, by the first Catholic bishop of Caffa, Hierony- 
mus.!?! While this new agility will become clearer during the last six years 
of Andronicus’ reign, he was already assuming an active role in his relations 
with Europe, instead of waiting for each dangerous western wind to blow over. 
It is possible that he adopted a more friendly attitude toward Venice in order 
to precipitate the republic's disengagement from its traditional allies, the 
Valois, the Angevins, and the pope. 

Venetian willingness to improve relations with the Byzantine empire formed 
part of a larger picture. From 1308 to 1310, Venice had suffered one of the 
most difficult periods of its history. The republic became involved in a war 
with Ferrara, which cost a great deal in money and men, and which caused 
Pope Clement V to excommunicate the doge, Pietro Gradenigo, and place the 
republic under interdict (March 27, 1309). Within Venice, the interdict 
served to polarize political opinion, and in 1310 a dangerous plot was hatched. 
Members of the influential Guelph" houses of Quirini, Tiepolo, and Badoer 
planned to depose the ruling doge, and replace him with one of the men 
involved in the conspiracy, Bajamonte Tiepolo. The government discovered 
and exposed the plot, severely punished the conspirators, and communicated 
the news to all Venetian representatives abroad, as well as to the other European 
states.1 ^^ One such communication, to the castellans of Modon and Coron, 
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the bailo of Nigroponte, the duke of Crete, the bailos of Cyprus and Lesser 
Armenia, the count of Ragusa, the Venetian ambassador to Constantinople, 
and Frederick III of Sicily, has been published by Giomo.!?? 

Doge Pietro Gradenigo died in 1311, and his successor, Marino Zorzi, 
ruled for only one year. Under Giovanni Soranzo (1312-1328), Venice dis- 
entangled itself from the expensive war of Ferrara and was again admitted 
into the body of the Catholic church. A rebellion in Zara was extinguished, 
and Venice began to put her house in order. The Genoese had taken advantage 
of the troubles in Venice, and Genoese pirates had repeatedly attacked 
Venetian shipping in the eastern Mediterranean, especially off Lajazzo, in 
Armenia. In 1313 the Venetians were able to retaliate. They armed a squadron 
of forty galleys which, under the command of Giustiniano Giustiniani, attacked 
Genoese ships and raided the Genoese colony of Pera. After this show of strength, 
the Genoese capitulated, and paid Venice eight thousand ducats in compensa- 
tion. In order to protect Venetian possessions in the Aegean, and especially 
in Nigroponte, Soranzo sent several galleys to patrol that sea.! 9? 

Under the able guidance of Giovanni Soranzo, Venice entered the most 
prosperous period of her history. Venetian commerce expanded both in the 
East and in western Europe, aided by the conclusion of commercial treaties 
and subsidies from the government. In 1317 the Venetians renewed their 
commercial treaty with Tunis, and in 1320 they signed treaties with France 
and Brabant. Agreements with Bruges and England, in 1322 and 1326, gave 
Venice new markets, and from this time on the volume of her trade with 
the Atlantic seaboard increased considerably. Trade with Flanders was sub- 
sidized by the state, which, in 1317-1318, allowed private merchants to make 
free use of state galleys for travelling to Flanders.! ?? 

In order to sustain the western part of her commercial operations, Venice 
had to have a sufficient supply of the Asian commodities in which she special- 
ized—mainly spices, silks, and jewels. The major problem here was to find 
secure outlets where she could purchase the merchandise. After the loss of her 
colonies in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem and after the papal prohibition 
of trade with Egypt, Venice had been forced to seek outlets in the ports of 
Cyprus, Lesser Armenia, and Asia Minor.!9? She was well established in 
Cyprus and Armenia, and in 1320 or 1321 she renewed her commercial treaty 
with the king of Armenia. In 1320 also, she signed an agreement with the 
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Ilkhanid khan of Persia, who safeguarded the passage of Venetian traders and 
merchandise through his state. ! 9? 

Although Venice had outlets in Cyprus and Armenia, and could send mer- 
chants to Persia, she still did not have sufficient contacts with the Black Sea 
area. Not only did many of the products of China and India reach the sea at 
the Black Sea ports, but here also came the products of Russia and Bulgaria: 
wax, furs, salted fish, and wheat. Venice always found it difficult to feed her 
population, and she could not fulfill her needs with Italian wheat alone. A 
glance at Venetian documents shows that every year the government took 
measures concerning the import of wheat from Crete, Greece, and the Black 
Sea area.!'?? Because of this double importance of the Black Sea, Venice 
tried in this period to establish friendly relations with the powers controlling 
the ports, and in this she was largely successful. 

On the northern coast of the Black Sea, which was under the control of the 
Tartars of the Golden Horde, Venice already had trading privileges: the port 
of Soldaia was especially important.!?? In 1319 Venice concluded a commer- 
cial treaty with the empire of Trebizond, which until then was open only to 
Genoese merchants. The privileges granted by the emperor to the Venetians 
stated specifically that Venetian merchants would now pay exactly the same 
amount of duty as their Genoese counterparts. Thus, the ports of the empire, 
Samsun and Trebizond itself, were opened to the Venetians, who could buy 
there not only the products of the Far East, but also the food products and 
embroidered cloth, the alum and silver of the empire of Trebizond and Asia 
Minor.!!? The first Venetian consul was already in Trebizond in August 
1320, and by 1322 there were annual journeys to Trebizond.!!! In the same 
period, Venetian merchants replaced the Genoese as the predominant foreign 
element in Bulgaria.'!? 

Venetian negotiations with Byzantium must be seen as part of the effort of 
Doge Giovanni Soranzo to improve his relations with. the powers of the Black 
Sea and the Aegean—a highly successful effort. In the 1320's, Venetian trade 
with the East was so brisk that she was faced with the possibility of an over- 
supply of eastern commodities. To counteract this danger, the Venetian senate 
established, in 1324, the officium de navigantibus; this office regulated sea trade, 
and issued a decree forbidding anyone to import by sea merchandise of higher 
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value than his total taxable private property.!!? In general, Venice reached 
her economic zenith in the years 1319-1340, as evidenced by the very high 
price of shares in the Venetian public debt.!! * 

The first diplomatic contacts between Venice and Byzantium, subsequent 
to the treaty of 1310 and not pertaining to its implementation, occurred in 1313. 
In November of that year, Venice sent to Constantinople an ambassador, 
Fantino Dandolo. Another embassy was sent to Byzantium in February 1314. 
Dandolo stayed on as bailo of the Venetian colony of Constantinople, and he 
still held that post in 1315.115 He had been sent to negotiate about certain matters 
affecting Byzantine subjects living in Crete. The doge requested that Androni- 
cus II should not give any of his subjects resident in Crete as serfs to Venetians, 
and the emperor granted the request.!! It is probable that the doge wished 
to avoid the trouble which might arise from such complex loyalties. In order 
further to simplify the situation in Crete, the Venetian senate had voted, in 
February 1314, to allow all Byzantine subjects to leave the island.!! " 

In November 1316 the Venetians sent an ambassador to Constantinople 
with instructions to conclude a treaty of friendship with Andronicus. The 
Byzantine emissaries found in Venice in May 1317 may have been sent in 
response.! ! Yet the condition of Venetian merchants in the Byzantine empire 
was still unsatisfactory. In 1317 the bailo of Constantinople, Marco Minotto, 
sent to the doge a long letter describing the state of Venetian colonies in the 
empire, and complaining about the practices of some Venetian merchants 
who did not show a proper regard for the authority of the bailo.!! ? Much of 
this letter is concerned with the difficulties of governing the colonies. Venetian 
councillors did not always obey the bailo, did not accompany him in his visits 
to the emperor, refused to sit with him on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
when, according to custom, the bailo and the councillors had to judge the 
cases brought before them by Venetian merchants and colonists. 

Minotto described a state of anarchy, partly attributable to the awkward 
relations between Byzantium and Venice. He complained that many Venetians 
pretended to be Genoese in order to profit from the privileged position. of 
the Genoese in the empire. It was his understanding that Andronicus II would 
be pleased to see this situation rectified, and he asked his superiors to take the 
appropriate measures to this end. Minotto also brought to the doge's attention 
the problem of gasmuloi whose fathers had abandoned Venetian citizenship 
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at the time of the Venetian-Byzantine war, and who now wished to be regarded 
as Venetians. The bailo thought that his government should interfere on 
behalf of those gasmuloi who had been born before their fathers’ change of 
citizenship. 

In 1318 and 1319 the Venetians and the Byzantines drew closer. Theodore 
of Montferrat was well received when he reached Venice, and the senate voted 
to send him a solemn embassy and a cash gift.! ^? Andronicus had sent his 
interpreter, Stephen Syropoulos, along with Theodore to negotiate the Byzan- 
tine alliance with the Genoese Ghibellines. But Syropoulos had also been to 
Venice in 1310 to discuss the Venetian—Byzantine treaty signed in that year, 
and he was something of an expert in Venetian affairs. In 1318 his commission 
included Venice: Andronicus II wrote to the doge that Syropoulos was to 
acquaint the Venetian government with developments in Byzantium. Androni- 
cus assumed that Giovanni Soranzo would like to hear about these develop- 
ments, being a sincere and special friend.! *! 

Events in the Aegean underlined the need for Byzantium and Venice to 
resolve their differences. Always troubled by pirates, the Aegean had become 
particularly unsafe in 1318-1319. The Catalans of the Duchy of Athens 
increased their piratical activities, and an unholy alliance was being forged 
between them and the Turkish inhabitants of the maritime emirates of western 
Asia Minor. In 1318 the Venetians and the Catalans fought near Nigroponte.! ^? 
In 1318-1319, Venice was engaged in long negotiations with Frederick III of 
Sicily, who acted as the Catalans’ overlord. A six-month truce was finally 
signed between Venice and the Catalans on June 9, 1319, and the Catalans 
agreed to dismantle their entire fleet. The agreement was renewed in 1321, 
but it does not seem to have put an end to the Catalan attacks on Venetian lands 
and shipping.! ^* 

The first Turkish activities against Venetian possessions and against Venetian 
shipping on the high seas are also recorded in the year 1318. Turkish ships 
attacked the Venetian islands of Carpathos and Santorini (Thera), and the 
duke of Crete wrote that he was expecting a piratical assault by the joint forces 
of the Turks and the Catalans. In July 1318 he reported that the ‘Turks were 
planning to launch an attack against Nigroponte with twenty-four ships of their 
own, and two Catalan galleys.! ^* The threat presented by the Turks would 
become increasingly obvious to Venice in the 1320's. Even in 1318-1319 the 
combined Catalan—Turkish attacks must have served to bring Venice closer to 
Byzantium. 

In 1319-1320 the Byzantines and the Venetians began a series of negotiations 
designed to resolve the differences between the two states. Several long letters 
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were exchanged, touching on important matters: specific grievances against 
Venetian or Byzantine officials and individual citizens, problems arising out 
of the privileges granted to Venice, questions regarding the sale of Black Sea 
grain in the Byzantine empire. 

The first document that remains consists of a list of complaints presented by 
the ambassadors of Andronicus II, Gregory Cleidas and Andronicus Gerakites, 
to the doge and the senate of Venice, sometime in or before September 1319.!?? 
Some of Andronicus’ requests and complaints arose out of the complex situation 
in the Aegean, where Greeks and Latins lived close together and sailed on the 
same pirate-infested sea. He asked that the Venetians allow all Byzantine 
subjects resident in Crete to leave that island, with all their possessions. 
Andronicus’ request and the Venetian answers indicate that there were two 
types of Byzantines living on Crete. First were those who were considered 
hostile by Venice and who, after 1302, were allowed, indeed forced, to leave 
the island. But there were also others, some being refugees from Asia Minor, 
who had settled on the island and were productive, and therefore taxable, 
subjects. These were probably the people to whom Andronicus II referred in 
1319, complaining that the duke of Crete refused to let them leave the island, 
despite the treaties. 

Andronicus II also complained about the piratical activities of several Vene- 
tians who had harmed his subjects or their ships, and he demanded compensa- 
tion. Most of the Venetian pirates sailed from Crete, and most of the Byzantine 
ships involved came from Monembasia; Venetian pirates had sold several 
Byzantines into slavery in Rhodes and Cyprus. Andronicus particularly wanted 
to settle a matter concerning Lodovico Morisco, brother of Andronicus' 
Genoese admiral, Andrea Morisco. The Venetians had captured Lodovico 
in 1309, and were holding him in a Cretan jail. Andronicus claimed that Lodo- 
vico was his man (“homo est . . . serenissimi imperatoris"), and asked the 
Venetians to liberate him. The Venetians, on the other hand, considered 
Lodovico a pirate, because he had attacked the Venetian island of Carpathos. 
As a pirate, Lodovico would fall outside imperial protection. Later, after 
September 27, 1319, Andronicus II repeated that Lodovico was his vassalus, and 
not a pirate. Moreover, Lodovico was reckoned a Byzantine subject: "com- 
putatus [est] ut Grecus." The Venetians rejected Andronicus’ requests with 
regard to his subjects resident in Crete, and to Lodovico Morisco. As for the 
damages Andronicus mentioned, and the reparations he demanded, the 
Senate agreed to examine each request and answer it later. 

The most important question Andronicus II raised concerned the sale of 
Black Sea grain to Byzantine subjects by Venetian merchants. The treaty of 
1285 had stated that Venetians could buy Black Sea grain freely, and transport 
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it through the Byzantine empire, but had made no specific provision for its 
sale within the empire. The Venetians, apparently, had taken to selhng this 
grain to the Byzantines. In 1319 Andronicus II asked the Venetians not to sell 
Black Sea grain to his subjects, save with his special permission. The Byzantines 
who bought such grain should pay the normal purchase tax to the imperial 
treasury. 

The question of Black Sea grain became one of the points on which the 
emperor and the Venetians could not agree. In September 1319 the senate 
passed a resolution to remain firm on the matter of Black Sea grain.!?° 
Obviously, there was a financial principle involved, which neither party wanted 
to abandon. Black Sea grain was probably cheaper than Byzantine grain in the 
early fourteenth century, especially after the collapse of Thracian agriculture 
during the period of the Catalan and Bulgarian invasions. Andronicus II was 
trying to protect the native grower by forbidding the sale of cheaper foreign 
grain. His agreement with Genoa in 1317 had also forbidden the sale of wheat 
from the Bulgarian coast in Constantinople. Andronicus was also trying to 
build up his finances, and for this reason he had to insist that his subjects pay 
the regular sales and purchase taxes, and all other duties to which he was 
entitled. The Venetians saw the problem otherwise: to them, the purchase 
tax levied on the Byzantines violated the trading privileges Andronicus had 
granted to Venice. 

The question of Black Sea grain thus transcended purely fiscal considera- 
tions, and touched on a much deeper issue, the issue of imperial authority over 
Byzantine subjects. The special privileges granted to Italian merchants put 
such merchants beyond imperial authority insofar as duties, taxes, and justice 
were concerned. Now the Venetians were trying to interpret the treaties in 
such a way that Byzantines also would fall outside the imperial fiscal system, 
when they engaged in commercial transactions with the Venetians. 

The doge raised precisely these points in his answer to Andronicus' letter. 
He insisted on keeping the letter of the treaties: 


The Venetians, according to the form of the treaty, may sell to whomever 
they wish, and buy from whomever they wish, in every part of the Empire, 
all merchandise with the exception of salt and mastic and wheat grown in the 
empire . . . Therefore, since Black Sea grain is not grown in the empire, nor 
is 1t salt or mastic, it is permitted to the Venetians to trade in it, and sell it, 
and export it, however they wish, and the lord emperor may not impose any 
commercium or duty or imposition on anyone who buys from the Venetians.! ?? 


Andronicus understood the immense implications of the Venetion position, 
and in his reply he insisted that while the letter of the treaty of 1285 said nothing 
about the sale or otherwise of wheat grown in the Black Sea, the spirit of that 
treaty clearly indicated that such sales were not permitted. The emperor was 
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willing to allow the Venetians to sell Black Sea grain, but only if he could levy 
the regular purchase tax. He was not, he wrote, violating the privileges of the 
Venetians, but rather exercising an old imperial privilege over his own sub- 
jects.! 28 To this the doge responded that he had no idea whether the emperor's 
ancestors had, indeed, levied such duties as part of their imperial privilege; 
in any case, purchase taxes were illegal, because they annulled the Venetian 
privileges. The Doge reiterated the pertinent clause of the treaty of 1285, 
and insisted that the emperor adhere to the letter, not the spirit, of that 
treaty.! 29 

While answering Andronicus’ complaints, the Venetians issued three long 
lists of their own grievances.! *? The first list discussed violations of the treaties 
by Byzantine officials. Imperial officials sometimes levied port duties on 
Venetian ships and merchandise, and when the merchant tried to recover his 
money, he came up against the Byzantine bureaucracy, which sent him from 
office to office and wasted his time. But the most interesting items on the list 
challenged, once again, the emperor's authority over his subjects. The doge 
complained that Byzantine customs officials did not allow the Venetians to sell 
sails and cloth in Constantinople; when such transactions were allowed, the 
buyer was taxed. As with grain, Venice argued that this purchase tax infringed 
on Venetian privileges and franchises. 

Venetian needs for Byzantine manpower gave rise to equally interesting 
conflicts. Venice had always found it difficult to recruit enough free seamen 
for her ships, and by 1320 the problem was compounded by the change from 
biremes to triremes, which required larger crews. The Venetians recruited some 
sailors in Dalmatia, freed prisoners on condition that they work as crew, and, 
in Byzantium, depended on Byzantine sailors.!?! But the imperial treasury 
insisted on levying a trade tax on the wages of Byzantine seamen employed 
by Venetian captains. Since this practice made employment with a Venetian 
captain less attractive, the Venetians complained that their privileges were 
being violated. Andronicus II answered that he had made the Venetians, 
not his own subjects, privileged (liberos). He explained that these taxes were a 
normal, ancient Byzantine practice, and that if he were not allowed to levy 
them he would not be the lord of his vassals and his subjects.! ^^ In 1320 the 
Venetian bailo of Constantinople, Marco Minotto, wrote that Venetian ships 
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could not sail without Greek sailors: Andronicus II had not granted the 
Venetians what they wanted, and the issue of Byzantine manpower was still 
open.! 33 

The second list of complaints presented by Venice to the Byzantines specifi- 
cally referred to the activities of Byzantine officials in Thessalonica. Thessalonica 
was important to Venice as an outlet of Macedonian and Balkan grain; a 
Venetian colony had begun to flourish there after 1310.! ^* But the doge com- 
plained that imperial officials gave the Venetian merchants very small houses. 
Customs officials would often refuse permission to the Venetians to unload their 
merchandise, until the appropriate bribe had been paid. Sometimes also, 
these officials confiscated the cargoes of Venetian ships, and gave the merchan- 
dise to Genoese traders. The third list of Venetian complaints, dated September 
27, 1319, dealt with specific grievances of individuals, and is interesting chiefly 
insofar as it reveals Byzantine activities in the Despotate of Epirus, western 
Greece, and the Morea in the years 1313-1319. One other complaint led to 
some nice diplomatic finessing on both sides. 

In 1318 the Genoese of Pera armed some galleys and attacked the Venetians. 
Venice asked Andronicus II to pay compensation, because of the article in the 
treaty of 1285 stating that the Venetians and the Genoese were forbidden to 
engage in hostilities in the waters between Abydos and the Black Sea; if such 
hostilities occurred, the emperor would compensate the innocent party from 
his own treasury.! ^? Andronicus replied that this article had been specifically 
rescinded in the treaty of 1302.! ?? There was another article of the treaty of 
1285 which the Venetians could invoke: “also, we forbid that any expedition 
against the Venetians be equipped in the territory of our empire" ; if this was 
violated, Andronicus II was bound to make reparations.!?" The emperor 
claimed that this article referred to Greek fleets, and therefore was not applicable 
to the Genoese fleet of 1318. The Venetians replied that the article was an 
ancient one, and that it applied 1n general to all hostile action against them, 
if it occurred in Byzantine waters.! ** Therefore, they demanded that Androni- 
cus II pay them compensation from his own treasury, while he wanted simply 
to mediate between Venice and Genoa. His interpretation of the treaty of 1285 
scems to have been correct, but there was sufficient lack of clarity, so that the 
Venetians could present an entirely different argument. 

Most of these issues remained unresolved until the end of the period, because 
neither party was wilhng to compromise on what were, after all, important 
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fiscal questions and sometimes questions of principle. On March 3, 1320 the 
Venetian bailo of Constantinople, Marco Minotto, sent to the doge a letter, 
reporting further violations of the Venetian-Byzantine agreements.! ^? He 
complained that the Venetians, who should have been free and privileged 
throughout the empire, were never left in peace. Greeks and gasmuloi mal- 
treated them in Constantinople, Thessalonica, Aenos, and the islands, and 
the emperor did nothing about it. Then there was the problem of justice. When 
a Venetian brought judicial action against a Greek, the case had to be judged 
in a Byzantine court. But the Venetians understood little of what was being 
said in a foreign tongue, and never won a case. If a Greek brought action against 
a Venetian before the bailo's court, and the bailo found for the defendant, the 
Greek would immediately appeal to a Byzantine court, which would reverse 
the decision. 

Minotto wrote that the Venetians were becoming impatient with Byzantine 
bureaucrats, who so delayed their every decision, that the Venetian petitioner 
rarely saw his case reach its conclusion. He accused imperial officials of making 
difficulties for the Venetian merchants, who were forced to pay duty at the gate 
of Constantinople before they could bring their merchandise into the city. 
Venetians were not allowed to export any legumes, nor were Venetian butchers 
and fishmongers able to sell their merchandise in the general marketplace. 
The bailo also complained that the Anconitans and the Genoese were much 
favored in the empire, to the detriment of Venice.! *? Specifically, he argued 
that Byzantines who bought merchandise from a Pisan, an Anconitan, or a 
Genoese, did not have to pay a purchase tax, while they did if they bought 
anything from a Venetian. It is not possible to establish the truth of this last 
accusation, but it seems improbable that Andronicus IT would have abandoned 
this particular form of revenue. 

Discussions between Venice and Byzantium continued in 1321. Venice 
compiled a list of reparations which the emperor should pay to individuals; 
they totaled 14,135 hyperpyra and the senate decided to send another embassy 
to Constantinople.! *! The ambassadors were still in Venice on July 5, 1321, 
and when they did arrive at Constantinople they would have found the empire 
engaged in civil war.! 42 


Aragon 


Byzantine-Aragonese relations in the years 1311-1321 were limited, and re- 
volved around two issues which arose during the Catalan campaign. James II 
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of Aragon tried to recover for the merchants of his realm the trading privileges 
they had held in the empire, which had lapsed during the Catalan campaign. 
He also claimed a certain amount of money in lieu of the rights of Constance of 
Hohenstaufen to parts of Asia Minor—rights she had transferred to James II 
in 1306. Andronicus II agreed to the first request, but not to the second. 

Andronicus had first granted commercial privileges to Aragon and the lands 
subject to the crown of Aragon in 1296.'*° The chrysobull of 1296 relieved the 
merchants of Aragon, Sicily, Valencia, Barcelona, Catalonia, Tortosa, and 
Mallorca of all duties and taxes, except for a 3 percent import and export duty, 
payable at the ports of entry and exit. In case of shipwreck, the Aragonese and 
other merchants were assured that the Byzantines would not confiscate their 
property. No source states specifically that these privileges lapsed during the 
Catalan campaign, but all of the internal evidence suggests that they did.'** 
The Catalan merchants of Constantinople had joined the Catalan Company 
at Gallipoli in attacking the empire, and thus must have made it imperative 
for the emperor to rescind the privileges he had granted them. 

In 1315, or before, James II of Aragon opened negotiations which led to the 
grant of a new chrysobull by Andronicus II in 1315.! ^? The opening sentence 
of that chrysobull stated that “the king of Aragon, Valencia, Sardinia, Corsica, 
count of Barcelona, my beloved uncle,! ^? the Lord James, sent to my Majesty 
letters . . . asking... that the traders be granted permission and privileges to 
trade in my empire.” Normally, when Andronicus II renewed the trading 
privileges of Venetians or Genoese, he mentioned explicitly the privileges granted 
to them earlier; in this chrysobull, there is no mention of the privileges 
of 1296. Instead, the chrvsobull of 1315 reads like a first grant of privileges, 
and in form it closely resembles that of 1296. The only difference is that in 
1315 Andronicus II reduced the duty levied on Aragonese and Catalan merchan- 
dise to two percent on exports and two percent on imports. Andronicus II 
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and James II were reestablishing friendly relations, without referring to the 
Catalan campaign.'*’ 

Despite the fact that the subjects of James II were privileged once more 
after 1315, there 1s only limited evidence of their commercial activities in the 
Byzantine empire. Not even the names of Catalan consuls at Constantinople 
in the fourteenth century have survived. Most of the Aragonese subjects who 
traded with the East were Catalans, and no doubt they found that the activities 
of their countrymen of the Duchy of Athens predisposed the Byzantines un- 
favorably toward all Catalans. Furthermore, neither Venice nor Genoa was 
eager to see another trading power become active in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The rivalry between Aragon and Genoa, which was strong in the western 
Mediterranean, must have been specially detrimental to Aragonese commerce 
in the East. Yet there were some Catalan merchants in Constantinople, and in 
1325 they became involved in a dispute with Venetian traders.'*° 

On May 27, 1320, the “councillors and good men" of the city of Barcelona 
asked James II to intercede for them before Andronicus II.!^? Imperial offi- 
cials were already violating the provisions of the chrysobull of 1315: they often 
forced the Catalan merchants to pay a two percent import and export tax 
every time they moved their merchandise from one Byzantine city to another.! °° 
The Catalans asked James II to express their grievances to Andronicus through 
the merchant William Carbonell who was sailing for the Romania. 

Although Andronicus II was willing to reestablish friendly relations with 
Aragon, he completely rejected James’ advances over the rights of Constance 
of Hohenstaufen. Constance, who was the widow of the emperor John III 
Vatatzes (1222-1254), had transferred her rights on parts of Byzantium to 
James II in 1306.!?! These rights included three cities in Asia Minor, with the 
country places attached to them, from which she claimed an annual income of 
30,000 hyperpyra. She had been granted these lands by her husband, partly 
as gifts and partly in return for her dowry. She said that when she left Byzan- 
tium for Sicily and then Aragon, in 1262, she had been forced to abandon her 
possessions, but not her claims on them. Indeed, she said that Michael VIII 
had given her a written guarantee that should she return to the empire, she 
would have these lands for her sustenance.! 5“ In July 1316 James II decided 
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to send ambassadors to Constantinople to ask that Andronicus honor Con- 
stance's transfer of her rights, and that he give James compensation for her 
property. This compensation was probably conceived as a cash scttlement. 
On July 4, 1316, James II wrote to one of his palace officials, asking for the 
document which proved Constance's claims. Unfortunately for him, this 
document, an imperial chrysobull, had been lost.! ?? 

On August 15, 1316, James II gave his instructions to his ambassador, 
Bonanat Reig, who had also negotiated the chrysobull of 1315. Reig was 
instructed to assure Andronicus II of James’ good-will and friendship, and 
then to recount the story of Constance's claims. If Andronicus should ask to 
see the charters which proved Constance's assertions, Reig should answer that 
one charter had been lost in the battle of Benevento, but that the other might 
be in the imperial archives at Constantinople. In any case, James II thought 
that Andronicus should be able to remember the whole affair.! ?^* 

Andronicus II received Bonanat Reig well, and in August 1317 he sent his 
reply to James.! `” The emperor acknowledged James’ thanks for the chrysobull 
of 1315, confessing his surprise that he should be thanked not once, but twice, 
for such a small thing. He also expressed his amazement that such a great 
lady as Constance of Hohenstaufen should have told James such tales.! 5° 
He said that Constance had chosen to leave the Byzantine empire, although 
she had been treated honorably after her husband's death. On her departure, 
she took with her all her goods and possessions. Although she subsequently 
sent several ambassadors and messages to Byzantium, never once did she men- 
tion her “claims.” Andronicus even wrote that one of Constance's ambassadors, 
a certain Bernard, was still alive at the court of Frederick III of Sicily, and 
could, presumably, bear witness as to the truth of the emperor's statements. 
James II did not pursue this matter any further. He had too many other inter- 
ests—wars with Genoa, the conquest of Corsica, his interest in the crusade—- 
to become very involved with the Byzantine empire. It may well be that his 
effort to receive restitution for Constance's “rights” was a long shot, which he 
attempted because of the success of his request for trading privileges. 

In general, Andronicus II's relations with the kingdom of Aragon fits what 
Is known of his western policy during these years. While James II took the 
initiative in restoring good relations, Andronicus II responded eagerly, but 
with dignity. Both the chrysobull of 1315 and his letter to James II in 1317 
bespoke the emperor's friendship toward the king. Indeed, Andronicus II 
also recalled the fact that there were remote family connections between the 
two families: in 1315 he wrote that James II was his uncle, and in 1317 he 
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155. The letter, in Latin, is published in Marinesco, “Constance,” pp. 466-468. Cf. Dólger, 
Regesten, no. 2391, and Délger, Byzanz, pp. 137-138. 

156. Marinesco, “Constance,” p. 467: “mirati sumus nec immerito, si videlicet per talem et 
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wrote that he desired to have close and friendly family relations with the 
king.'?" On the other hand, he could be very firm when his interests were 
threatened: hence his refusal to consider James’ claims on Constance’s property. 
Byzantine~Aragonese relations are characterized by the same traits that 
recur in Andronicus II's foreign policy of these years: competence, firmness, 
and a willingness to minimize the potential sources of conflict. 


The Northern Neighbors 


After the departure of the Catalans from Macedonia, Andronicus II was 
at last able to enjoy the political results of his matrimonial alliances with the 
kings of Bulgaria and Serbia. Theodore Svetoslav of Bulgaria had accomplished 
his aims by the conquest of the Byzantine towns of Anchialos and Mesembreia, 
and by his marriage to Andronicus’ granddaughter, Theodora.!?5 Until his 
death in the summer of 1322 he maintained good relations with his Byzantine 
neighbors. The only danger the Byzantines had to face from the north came 
from the Tartars, who, although they inhabited Bulgarian territory, acted 
independently of the Bulgarian king. In 1320 a Tartar army marched through 
Bulgaria and Thrace, reaching Andrianople. Despite their substantial numbers, 
they were not able to inflict great damage on the population. The Tartars over- 
ran Thrace again in 1321, but again they found that the inhabitants had learned 
to defend themselves against such invasions: they simply abandoned the 
countryside, along with all their movable goods, and hid in the fortified cities, 
until the danger had passed.! °° 

The Byzantine-Serbian frontier also seems to have remained stable during 
this period. Byzantine garrisons were established in Ochrid, Melnik, Prilep, 
Strumica, Prosék, and Berat in Albania. While the population of these frontier 
areas was mixed, and the Slavic element probably predominated, they were 
under firm Byzantine control.! 9? Stephen Uroš II Milyutin had fallen deeply 
and obsessively in love with his young Byzantine wife, and this is one reason 
why he stopped his incursions into Byzantine territory. 

A more mundane factor also contributed to the stability of the Serbian- 
Byzantine frontier. During the later part of his reign (1317-1321), Stephen 
Uros II had to fight against the forces of Philip of Taranto in Albania, and 
against the army of Charles of Hungary (1301-1342) on his northern frontier. 
In 1318 Uros was faced with a dangerous coalition consisting of Philip of 
Taranto, Charles of Hungary, the Ban of Bosnia, Mlad, and a number of 
Albanian nobles. Pope John XXII lent his support to the coalition, and 
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Serbia was particularly obvious during this period. See F. Dólger, *Die byzantinische und 
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encouraged the Albanian nobles to join the fight against the schismatic king 
of Serbia.! °! In 1320 John XXII tried to interest Frederick of Austria in the 
"crusade" being waged in Serbia by Charles of Hungary. The king of Poland, 
the king of Bohemia, and the duke of Carinthia were also urged to help the 
Hungarians.'°* Fortunately for Serbia, the king of Hungary had problems 
in his own kingdom, and Frederick of Austria was still involved in his war 
against Lewis of Bavaria. Thus, the war against the Serbs was waged only 
sporadically, and Stephen Uros II was able to defend his kingdom.' ° 3 

Only a few incidents marred the friendly relations between Serbia and 
Byzantium, and these were caused by personal, not political, problems. In 
1317 the Empress Irene died in the town of Drama. Her daughter Simonis, 
Stephen Uros’ wife, came to Constantinople to attend her mother's funeral, and 
stayed far too long for her husband's liking.' * Stephen sent ambassadors to 
Constantinople to demand that his wife return at once, and to threaten war 
if she did not. But if Simonis! charms had enslaved Stephen Uros, she was less 
appreciative of the old man's affections. Knowing his jealous temperament, 
she proclaimed that she was afraid to return to him. Andronicus 11, once again 
sacrificing his daughter in the interests of peace, forced her to leave, in the 
company of the Serbian ambassadors. But as soon as she reached Serres, she 
secretly assumed the habit of a nun; she had refrained from doing so at Con- 
stantinople, for fear she might embarass her imperial father. The Serbian 
ambassadors were nonplussed. They dared not lay hands on a nun, but neither 
did they dare face Uros’ wrath. Their problem was solved by Simonis’ half- 
brother Constantine, who was governor of 'Thessalonica.!?? He probably 
feared that Uros would invade Macedonia if Simonis did not return at once; 
so, Constantine tore off Simonis' habit, and gave the tearful girl to the Serbs 
to take back to Skopje. 

In 1321 Stephen Uros II sent to Constantinople a monk by the name of 
Kallinikos to demand that Andronicus II return a force of 2,000 Cuman 
soldiers whom Uroš had lent to the Byzantines. While he was at the capital, 
Kallinikos realized that trouble was brewing between the emperor and his 
grandson; Andronicus III, on the other hand, thought that an alliance with the 
Serbs would be useful to him, should civil war break out. He sent Kallinikos 
to Stephen Uros, with proposals concerning such an alliance, and Stephen 
accepted enthusiastically. Andronicus III would meet the king in Macedonia 
and, as Cantacuzenus realized, Stephen Uros would then launch his own attack 
against Byzantium, using his alliance as an excuse. But before any of this 
could occur, Stephen Uros II died on October 29, 1321. Gregoras praised 
divine Providence, which had carried off the enemies of the empire, so that the 


161. Raynaldus, Annales Eccl. 1318, 835; Augustin Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Historica 
Hungariam Sacram Illustrantia, Y (Rome, Paris, Vienna, 1859), 830-831. 

162. Raynaldus, Annales Ecci., 1320, §1-3. 

163. Jirecek, Geschichte der Serben, pp. 348—353. 

164. Gregoras, I, 273-275; Cognasso, “Crisobolla,” p. 43. Simonis probably stayed in 
Constantinople for approximately one year, since Gregoras discussed the incidents attending her 
sojourn after his discussion of the Genoese civil war of 1318: Gregoras, I, 287-288. 
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civil war could be fought without external dangers! After her husband's death, 
Simonis returned to Constantinople, where she ended her days as a nun.! 66 


Had it not been for the disasters in Asia Minor, the ten-year period 1311- 
1321 could have been called the most productive decade of the reign of Andro- 
nicus II. The church was, at last, pacified, and so was the state. In the Morea, 
in Thessaly, and in western Greece, the Byzantine armies slowly recovered 
territory which had not belonged to the central government since 1204. 
Andronicus II dealt with western European powers with more flexibility and 
competence than ever before. Trying to break the stranglehold of the Genoese 
on his state, he embarked on a series of negotiations with the Venetians and 
the Aragonese. And, for the moment, western pretenders to the Byzantine 
throne were too busy to launch an attack against Byzantium. 

In fact, Andronicus II's easy relations with the West are reminiscent of the 
policies of Michael VIII. Perhaps the crux of the matter lies precisely in the 
virtua] loss of Asia Minor. As long as Asia Minor was the focus of Andronicus 
II's interest, he had neither the time nor the possibility to develop an effective 
western policy. Now that Asia Minor seemed as lost as it must have appeared 
to Michael VIII, Andronicus II could concentrate on building up the resources 
of the remaining part of his empire, while at the same time drawing slowly 
closer to the West. The civil war which began in 1321 destroyed most of his 
accomplishments, but not his new western policy. 


166. Cantacuzenus, I, 36-37; Dôlger, Regesten, nos. 2468, 2497; Jireček, Geschichte der Serben, 
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Civil War 


The civil war between Andronicus II and his grandson, Andronicus III, which 
lasted intermittently for seven years, from April 1321 until May 1328, destroyed 
the old emperor's careful plans for the reconstruction of his state. When the 
war ended, Andronicus II had lost his throne, and the empire had been dis- 
rupted politically, economically, and socially. Surprisingly, although the civil 
war endangered Andronicus IPs throne and indeed his very life, it only 
affected the intensity, not the direction of his foreign policy with regard to 
western Europe. Yet Andronicus Ils western policy during the last eight years 
of his reign comes out 1n sharper relief if seen against the background of the 
civil war. 

The conflict between the two Andronici was, primarily, a struggle for power. 
A new generation, represented by Andronicus III and his closest adviser, 
John Cantacuzenus, fought to wrest control of the empire from men who had 
grown old in its service, Andronicus II and Theodore Metochites.! The two 
historians of the civil war, Gregoras and Cantacuzenus, provide a striking pic- 
ture of the differences in the personalities and preoccupations of the two pro- 
tagonists. Andronicus II was sixty-one or sixty-two years old in 1321, and had 
been ruling for thirty-nine years. Age had increased his religiosity, and 1t was 
now reinforced by a strong element of superstition. He spent a considerable 
amount of his time in the company of Metochites, Gregoras, and the other 
intellectuals of whom he was the patron. He delighted in long discussions of 
philosophy and astronomy, and with Metochites he tried to determine the 
future by reading the messages of the stars, or of various omens. To the younger 
generation, it must have seemed that two old men, closeted together in the 
palace, were running the state on the basis of messages from the supernatural.” 
This picture was far from accurate, but it served its purpose. 

Andronicus III, twenty-five years old in 1321, was impatient to succeed a 
grandfather who seemed to have no intention of dying. He was intelligent, 
bellicose, fairly well educated, he needed money, and he craved power. Gre- 
goras claimed that Andronicus III was ambitious; the young emperor dis- 
claimed any such commonplace motivation, and instead said that he desired 

l. The civil war has not been discussed fully by modern historians nor has it been placed in 
its proper context, which is the development of the Byzantine state. The most detailed 
descriptions of the events of the civil war are in Valentin Parisot, Cantacuzéne, homme d'état et 
historien (Paris, 1845), and U. V. Bosch, Kaiser Andronikos III. Palaiologos. Versuch einer Darstellung 
der byzantinischen Geschichte in den fahren 1321-1541 (Amsterdam, 1965). The two major sources, 
Cantacuzenus and Gregoras, are apologists for Andronicus III and Andronicus II respectively. 
Some of the difficulties created by this situation can be overcome by carefully collating the 
two authors. 
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power only to save the declining empire.? That too, of course, is ambition, 
but of a worthier sort. Cantacuzenus and Gregoras both agreed that Andronicus 
III was impatiently awaiting his grandfather’s death. Gregoras mentioned 
another reason for the younger man’s discontent: “he did not want to be 
forever treated as a child by his imperial grandfather, and forever to do as he 
was told."^ Andronicus II, who had become an authoritarian and moralizing 
man, had no desire to abdicate: “How could I entrust so much power and 
authority to my grandson, a man so young and inexperienced that he cannot 
even take good care of his own affairs? . . . I will not, willingly, betray either 
my subjects or my own self,” > 

Andronicus III had been proclaimed co-emperor in 1316, and even 
Cantacuzenus admits that the old emperor doted on his grandson.? Suddenly, 
an unsavory incident poisoned the relations of the two men. According to 
Gregoras, Andronicus III had developed into a spoiled young man, who spent 
his grandfather's money (and money which he borrowed from the Genoese of 
Pera) on wine, women, and hunting. One night, while Andronicus III was 
at the house of his latest paramour—a lady of higher birth than morals—his 
brother Manuel came looking for him with a message from the palace. 
Andronicus III's bodyguard killed Manual, mistaking him for the lady's 
discarded lover. This incident took place in 1319 or 1320, for we are told that 
Michael IX died of sorrow soon thereafter." Andronicus II suffered one of his 
violent reversals of emotion, and began to contemplate by-passing Andronicus 
HI in the line of succession. 

Soon after Michael IX’s death, Andronicus II asked the governors of the 
provinces to renew their oath of allegiance to him alone, without mentioning 
the young co-emperor.® Andronicus III realized that his position as heir to the 
throne was unsafe. He thought he knew, too, who would replace him. Androni- 
cus II's second son, the despot Constantine, had an illegitimate son named 
Michael Katharos. When the boy was half-grown, Constantine tired of his 
concubine, and fell in love with another woman, whom he later married. The 
young Michael was abandoned to his own devices, and Andronicus II took 
him to Constantinople, sheltered him, educated him, and planned to use him 
eventually as bridegroom for some barbarian chieftain's daughter.? Michael 
Katharos, however, soon captured the old emperor's affection, and became 
the favorite grandson. This development too was consistent with Andronicus 
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II's personality. He had treated Andronicus III as a son, and he had been 
disappointed. Now he was repeating the process, grooming another grandson 
for the imperial office, a young boy who owed everything, perhaps even his 
life, to the old emperor. 

In 1320, as a consequence of Andronicus [ls attitude, a number of men 
began to advise Andronicus III to rebel. Among them was the dark, scheming 
figure of Syrgiannes who would become the most evil presence in the civil war. 
Defecting from one emperor to the other, urging them both to continue fight- 
ing, he tried to serve his personal ambitions, whatever the cost to anyone else.! ° 
Meanwhile, Andronicus II realized that he had precipitated a crisis. He feared 
that his grandson might escape to western Europe and seek help from the 
Latins in order to launch a joint attack on Constantinople. Memories of the 
fourth crusade still haunted the Byzantines, and Andronicus I obviously 
feared that his grandson would play the role of an Alexius IV Angelus. In 
order to avoid such an eventuality, Andronicus II stopped demanding the 
oath of loyalty which Andronicus III had found so offensive.! ! 

Andronicus IIÍ was not satished. He had already collected around him a 
small group of important people who were to remain with him throughout the 
next eight years. It included John Cantacuzenus, Theodore Synadenos, gover- 
nor of Prilep, and John Apokaukos. This group began to deliberate on possible 
courses of action. They all thought Andronicus III should leave Constan- 
tinople, but they could not agree on whether he should go to Adrianople or to 
Christopolis. For the moment, the decision was postponed. Syrgiannes went to 
Thrace, where he had been appointed governor bv Andronicus II, and there 
he proceeded to assemble an army.! 2 

The two co-emperors stayed in Constantinople, in apparent peace, but both 
biding their time. Early in April 1321, Andronicus II tried to destroy his grand- 
son's coterie. Andronicus IIl was made to affirm his loyalty to his grandfather, 
before a court consisting of the patriarch and the high clergy.! ^ Andronicus II 
then ordered John Cantacuzenus to assume the command of the Byzantine 
forces in the Morea, but Cantacuzenus refused, claiming that his father's 
death in the Morea had given him a traumatic dislike of the peninsula. He 
could not cite the same excuse when he was asked to go to Thessaly to protect 
the Byzantine possessions against Catalan attacks, but he procrastinated, saying 
that he needed time to put his affairs in order, to assemble the soldiers, to collect 


10. Syrgiannes was the son of the megas domestikos Syrgiannes, and of Eugenia, a sister of 
Michael VIII. In 1315 he had been sent to govern a Macedonian province near the Serbian 
frontier; there, he took 1t upon himself to attack Serbia and Epirus, in defiance of the existing 
treaties. He was relieved of his command, rebelled, and was imprisoned. Sometime before 1320, 
he was released from prison, and just before the opening of the civil war he was entrusted with 
the government of Thrace: Gregoras, I, 296-299; Cantacuzenus, I, 18-19; Bosch, Andronikos 
HI, p. 14; Papadopulos, Genealogie, nos. 34a, 34b. According to Gregoras (I, 299), Syrgiannes 
planned either to seize part of the empire and govern it independently, or even to seize the 
throne. 

1]. Cantacuzenus, I, 18-20; Gregoras, I, 296-302. 

12. Cantacuzenus, I, 23-40, 42-50, 54-55; Gregoras, I, 301-312; Bosch, Andronikos ITI, 
pp. 16-17. 

13. Cantacuzenus, I, 56-92; Gregoras, I, 312-316; Parisot, Cantacuzéne, pp. 42-47. 
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their pay from the treasury. Synadenos, who had been ordered to return to 
Prilep, used similar excuses. Finally, on the night of April 19-20, Andronicus 
III left Constantinople from the gate leading to Adrianople; he pretended that 
he was going hunting, and this surprised no one. He reached Adrianople within 
two days. The rebellion had begun.! 4 

From Adrianople, Andronicus IJI built up support for his cause. He 
"promised the Thracian cities and towns that he would release them from all 
taxes, and immediately he had their obedience."!? All of Thrace, up to the 
wall at Christopolis, joined the rebellion, mostly because people were exhausted 
by the fiscal exactions of the old emperor. Tax collectors in Thrace were hunted 
down, and the money they had already collected was taken from them. 'The 
partisans of Andronicus II saw their properties confiscated and their lives in 
danger. While Thrace was rising in rebellion, Andronicus II requested the 
prelates at Constantinople formally to pronounce his grandson a rebel; priests 
carried the Bible through the streets of the capital, asking the population to 
swear loyalty to Andronicus II.! 

Somehow, Andronicus III collected a large army in Thrace. Although Can- 
tacuzenus' estimate of 50,000 cavalry must be an exaggeration, both Gregoras 
and Cantacuzenus agree that the young emperor's armed forces were con- 
siderable. Only a small part of the army was made up of regular soldiers, 
while the rest consisted of men eager to benefit from the war, and to whom 
Andronicus III promised—or gave outright—the pronoiai of Andronicus II's 
followers.! ^ Andronicus III appeared outside Constantinople at the head of a 
large army, and the old emperor, fearing rebellion in his capital, sent ambas- 
sadors to negotiate a peace treaty. The treaty was signed at Rhegion, between 
Selyvria and Constantinople, in early June 1321.!? 

The treaty of Rhegion divided the empire and the imperial authority into 
two parts. Thrace from Selyvria to Christopolis would be governed by Androni- 
cus III, while the old emperor would retain his authority in the rest of the 
empire, including Constantinople. Foreign affairs too would remain within 
the jurisdiction of Andronicus II, as they had been when Michael IX was 
co-emperor. Gregoras wrote that Andronicus III preferred hunting and 
fighting to the long deliberations required by foreign policy.!? Apparently, 
the treaty of Rhegion satisfied Andronicus III, but not his grandfather. 

Four months after the signing of the treaty, sporadic hostilities began anew 
in Thrace. Syrgiannes joined Andronicus II, and during the winter Andronicus 
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Palaeologus, who held Stenimachos and other forts in the Rhodope range, 
also defected from Andronicus II1.^? The old emperor conceived the plan 
of enclosing his grandson in Thrace, and attacking him from both east and 
west. Syrgiannes attacked Andronicus III from the East. The Macedonian 
army, under the command of Andronicus II's son, the despot Constantine, 
did reach Thrace-—tearing down part of the wall at Christopolis in order 
to pass through. But Andronicus III, pretending that he had already captured 
Constantinople, persuaded his uncle Constantine to retreat to "Thessalonica 
(end of winter, 1321—1322).*'! Early in the spring of 1322, revolution broke 
out in Thessalonica, and the city was taken over by the followers of Andronicus 
III. With a stalemate, the two emperors met again, in July 1322, at Epibatai, 
and again they made peace. This time, it was agreed tbat Andronicus II 
would reestablish his authority over Thrace, but that Andronicus III’s soldiers 
would be allowed to retain the pronoiai they had acquired here. 

With the treaty of Epibatai, a period of peace began, which lasted until 
1327. The peaceful interlude allowed the Byzantines to deal successfully with 
the Bulgarians who, in 1322, opened a series of hostile moves in Thrace. 
Theodore Svetoslav, who had been a faithful ally of the Byzantines, died in the 
summer of 1322, and was succeeded by his son, George Terter II. The new 
king attacked several Byzantine towns in Thrace, occupied Philippopolis, 
and, in August 1322, appeared outside the suburbs of Adrianople.^? His 
victories were short-lived, for in the autumn of the same year Andronicus III 
launched an offensive into Bulgaria. He then returned to Constantinople, 
to celebrate his first triumph against the “barbarians”. 

In November or December 1322, George Terter II died, and the Bulgarian 
nobles chose as his successor the governor of Vidin, Michael Sišman (15235). 
But Šišman was faced with a state in rebellion. Immediately after lerter's 
death, the strip of territory from Mesembreia to Sliven rebelled, and its 
inhabitants invited the Byzantines to take over the government. Meanwhile, 
the Byzantines had found a Bulgarian prince who was wilhng to rule under 
their guidance. Vojisil, Svetoslav's brother, had been living in Byzantium; 
now, in 1323, Andronicus II gave him the title “despot of Mysia," and with 
Byzantine help Vojisil took over certain Bulgarian lands, from Sliven to a 
place named Kopsis.^ * 

Michael Šišman attacked the rebel territories in 1323. At the same time, 
Andronicus III was engaged in the siege of Phihppopolis, which he soon 
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recovered. After the fall of Philippopolis to the Byzantine forces, Andronicus 
II and Andronicus III together decided to continue the war in Thrace in order 
to further the interests of the state as well as those of individuals who happened 
to have pronoiai there. But in mid-1324, word came from Bulgaria that 
Sišman had married Theodora, Svetoslav's widow and Andronicus IIT sister. 
With this marriage, hostilities between the two states ceased. ^? 

While Byzantium and Bulgaria were still at war, Thrace experienced the 
worst of a series of Tartar invasions. A large Tartar army—the reported figure 
of 120,000 men must be an exaggeration—-passed through Bulgaria and came 
into Byzantine territory. They were able to pillage Thrace for forty days, 
because Andronicus III’s forces were dispersed elsewhere, mostly on the northern 
frontier of the empire. Eventually, Andronicus III was able to reorganize the 
defenses, and after two major battles in the spring of 1324 the Tartars re- 
treated.?^? Cantacuzenus reported a rumor that Andronicus II had invited 
the Tartars into Thrace, in order to use them against his grandson. He men- 
tioned this rumor only to refute it with indignation. Indeed, there is absolutely 
no evidence that Andronicus II contemplated such a course of action. Using 
foreign mercenaries against domestic enemies was a well-established practice. 
But inviting into the empire a group such as the Tartars, who were known 
for their greed and harshness, would have been an extremely unwise decision.? ! 

50 great was the destruction wrought by the Tartars, that word of it reached 
Italy, and the Florentine historian, Giovanni Villani, devoted a chapter to it: 


In the same year (1324), during the month of February, the Tartars of 
Gazzaria and Russia, with an army of 300,000 horse, came to Greece up to 
Constantinople, during several days, laying waste and destroying whatever 
they found before them. And they stayed until the following April, and 
wrought great damage and destruction upon the persons and the property 
of the Greeks, so that more than 150,000 men were killed or taken into 
slavery . . . And this event shows once again that God's whip is visited upon 
those who are not his friends, whom he allows to be persecuted by those 
worse than they. ^? 


During the interlude of peace the Byzantine government of Andronicus II 
made its last faint effort to send help to Asia Minor. Andronicus II had already 
made use of Turkish mercenaries in the civil war, thus initiating the process 
which, during the wars between John V Palaeologus and John VI Canta- 
cuzenus would allow the Ottomans to establish themselves in Thrace. But 
the Turkish mercenaries of Andronicus II had been defeated by Andronicus 


25. Cantacuzenus, 1, 187; Bosch, Andronikos HI, p. 60; Dôlger, “Einiges über Theodora," 
p. 218; Burmov, Jstoriga na Bulgarija, pp. 211f. 

26. Cantacuzenus, I, 188-193; Burmov, Istorija na Bulgarija, p. 20; Parisot, Cantacuzéne, p. 
65, no. 3. One of the battles took place between Adrianople and Didymoteichon, and the other 
on the banks of the Tunza river. 
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Tartars to defeat his grandson. Her argument rests on conjecture. 
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III near Tzurulon in 1321, and they left Thrace, returning to Asia Minor.?? 
In 1323, the Turks of southern Anatolia besieged Philadelphia. On the advice 
of the patriarch Isaias (1323-1334), Andronicus II sent Alexios Philanthro- 
penos, now a blind old man, to the defense of the city. Alexios went east without 
money and without an army, but the Turks, remembering the kindness and 
valor he had displayed in 1295, flocked to him, abandoning the siege of 
Philadelphia. The city remained in Byzantine hands until 1391.7? 

The worst blows in Asia Minor came from the Ottomans. Gregoras writes 
that during the period of hostilities between the two emperors (1321-1322), 
the Turks had begun to build ships, and they attacked Macedonia, Thrace, 
and the adjacent islands.?! 
attacks, but even so they properly aroused the fear of the Byzantines. The 
Ottomans achieved a major success on April 6, 1326, in Bithynia, when they 
captured the city of Brusa, which they had been trying to take ever since 
1317.?? The city had been able to withstand their attack during these nine 
years, but it could not defend itself forever without the help of the central 


These were still raids rather than concerted 


government. Strangely enough, it was not Andronicus II but rather Andronicus 
III and his entourage who appeared concerned about the fate of this major 
Bithynian city. John Cantacuzenus campaigned in Bithynia, probably in 
1325.?? At approximately the same time, Andronicus III asked his grandfather 
to allow him to sail to a port near Bithynia, carrying provisions to the city. 
He and his army would attack the Turks, bring the food into Brusa, and then, 
presumably, they would leave: “If this had been done, then it could be hoped 
that they [the inhabitants] would have resisted the siege for a long time. 
For the city is well prepared in every other [except for provisions]." Later, in 
1327, Andronicus III accused his grandfather of not concurring with this plan, 
and thus allowing the city to fall by famine.?* 


29. Cantacuzenus, I, 149-152. 

30. Gregoras, I, 360-362. On Philanthropenos, see above, “Asia Minor," in Chapter III. 
The Turks besieging Philadelphia were from the emirate of Mentesche or the emirate of Aydin: 
Wittek, Mentesche, pp. 42-43; Lemerle, L’Emirat d' Aydin, p. 106. 

31. Gregoras, I, 351. Gregoras is probably referring to the Ottomans here, for he speaks of 
small Turkish ships which were built just then (1321-1322) and began attacking Thrace. The 
Turkish maritime emirates possessed naval forces before 1321: see above, “The Italian Maritime 
Cities," in Chapter VIII. 

32. For the date of the fall of Brusa, see P. Charanis, “An Important Short Chronicle of the 
Fourteenth Century," Byzantion, 13 (1938), 341ff; Lambros, «Bpax&a Xpoviká,» nos. 15, 4; 52, 
5; Loenertz, “Chronique bréve de 1352," p. 334, no. 16, and p. 353. Cf. V. Laurent, “La 
chronique anonyme du Cod. Mosq. Gr. 426 et la pénétration turque en Bithynie au début du 
XIVe siécle," REB 7 (1949), 208. 

33. Cantacuzenus' campaign is mentioned only in one source, two letters of Theodore 
Hyrtakenos: “Theodore Hyrtakenos, Correspondance,” ed. F. J. G. de la Porte-du Theil, in 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque nationale, VY (1800), no. 54 (p. 18), no. 55 (p. 19). 
Hyrtakenos declared that Cantacuzenus was Byzantium's answer to Xerxes, and wrote tbat the 
Turks had all been killed or taken captive, and that “all of Asia is now subject to Europe!" For 
the probable date of this expedition, see Nicol, Kantakouzenos, p. 37, no. 5. 

34. Cantacuzenus, I, 220; Gregoras, I, 384. Georgiades-Arnakes, Oi xpator O@wpavoi, p. 156, 
makes a curious mistake here. He writes that Andronicus III “was able to land at Trigleia, and 
from there to bring some corn into Brusa; this raised the inhabitants’ morale for the rest of the 
siege." Cantacuzenus, I, 220 says quite clearly that this was what Andronicus III had planned 
to do, but was unable to, because of his grandfather's lack of enthusiasm. Cf. Parisot, Cantacuzéne, 
p. 70. 
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Andronicus III also claimed that he had asked his grandfather for a force of 
1,000 soldiers to save Asia Minor, and that the old emperor had refused. ?? 
These accusations, presented in 1327, may have some truth in them. But 
in any case, Andronicus III's plans for Anatolia were minimal; surely, had he 
wanted to, he could have raised his own army to fight the Turks, as he had 
raised his own army to fight his grandfather. But the end result was that the 
Byzantines did nothing to help Brusa, and the Turkish sources may be correct 
in attributing the fall of the city to the alienation of the inhabitants from their 
government, and to the treason of the city's governor, Kiose-Michael.?? The 
fall of Brusa was the crowning event of the reign of Sultan Osman. He died in 
the same year, and his son Orchan, the conqueror of Brusa, transferred his 
residence to that city. Ottoman Bithynia now became a state. Brusa was the 
first sizable city the Ottomans had taken, it was well populated and strategi- 
cally situated, and it was a commercial and administrative center of no mean 
importance." Only two Byzantine cities still survived in Bithynia: Nicaea 
which fell in 1331, and Nicomedia, which held out until 1337.38 

Andronicus If and Andronicus III gave formal expression to their recon- 
ciliation at the coronation of the younger emperor, in Constantinople on 
February 2, 1325. The magnificent ceremony is described by Cantacuzenus 
in a pompously written passage.?? But the proceedings were marred by an 
unpleasant incident. As the two emperors were riding to the church of Sancta 
Sophia, Andronicus Ils horse missed his footing in a muddy puddle, and fell]. 4? 
This was considered an evil omen, and indeed, new clouds soon began to gather. 

The third phase of the civil war began in 1327. The two major sources again 
differ in their interpretation of the causes for the new outbreak of hostilities. 
Cantacuzenus accused Andronicus II of calling on his western army to pre- 
pare to attack Andronicus III; Gregoras, on the other hand, blamed the young 
emperor for having appropriated money in Thrace, and for having made an 
alliance with Michael Šišman of Bulgaria against Andronicus II.4! This phase 
of the war, fought for the most part in Macedonia, was characterized by the 
active involvement of Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Serbia supported Andronicus II, after its new king, Stephen Uros III 
Dečanski, had allied himself by marriage to the old emperor. Stephen Uros II 
had died in 1321, and the problem of succession had created a chaotic situation 
in Serbia. There were three contenders to the throne: Stephen Uros IPs 
illegitimate son, Stephen Decanski; his other son, Constantine; and their 


35. Gregoras, I, 401. This reference is to the years of the civil war, not to ca. 1307, as in 
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cousin Vladislav, son of Stephen Dragutin, the older brother of Stephen Uros 
II.^? Constantine was elected king in the Zeta, but most of the Serbian nobles 
supported his half-brother, Stephen Decanski. In the ensuing struggles, 
Decanski won, and he was crowned king on January 6, 1322; his young son, 
Stephen Dusan, was crowned along with him. The new kral still had to fight 
for his throne, primarily against his cousin Vladislav, who was supported by 
the Angevins and their Hungarian and Bosnian allies.*° 

In order to destroy Vladislav’s Angevin alliance, Stephen Decanski, a 
widower, offered to marry Blanche, the daughter of Philip of Anjou-Taranto 
and Thamar of Epirus (1323). Should the marriage take place, Dečanski 
promised that he and his people would join the Roman church, and he would 
help Philip of Taranto to recover the Byzantine empire. Philip communicated 
this news to John X XII, who pronounced himself overjoyed, and immediately 
sent to Philip of Taranto the archbishop of Brindisi, Bertrand, Bernard of 
Parma, and John Dominici, a Dominican friar. They would go to Serbia to 
instruct Stephen Decanski, his clergy, nobles, and people, in the Catholic faith. 
John XXII also sent Stephen Decéanski a profession of the faith, which he should 
recite in a public ceremony. After this had been done, the kral would be 
received into the Church, and would be recognized by the papacy as the 
legitimate king of Serbia.** These negotiations were strikingly similar to 
Stephen Uroš II’s offers to Charles of Valois and Clement V.^? But they 
failed, because the Angevins persisted in supporting Vladislav. Blanche even- 
tually married Raymond Berengar of Aragon. 

When his efforts to contract an Angevin alliance had failed, Stephen 
Decanski turned to the Byzantines; in 1325 or 1326, when he was fifty years 
old, he married a twelve-year-old girl named Maria. Her parents were Irene, 
daughter of Theodore Metochites, and the panhypersebastos John, son of 
Andronicus Ils brother, Constantine the Porphyrogenitus.^? The immediate 
results of this alliance were not beneficial to Byzantium. The panhypersebastos 
John, governor of Thessalonica, suddenly remembered that Michael VIII had 
preferred Constantine the Porphyrogenitus to Andronicus II; now, in 1326, 
John decided that the empire was his by inheritance.^" If he could not seize 
the throne, at least he could, he thought, independently rule the western 
part of the empire— Macedonia. He plotted with his brothers-in-law, who were 
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governors of Strumica and Melnik, and also appealed to Decanski for help. 
John and the Serbian forces attacked Macedonia, and reached the city of 
Serres. Andronicus II, trying to appease his nephew, sent him the insignia of 
a caesar; John assumed them in Skopje, but he died soon thereafter. ^? 

In the early spring of 1327 (around March), Andronicus II sent an embassy 
to Stephen Decanski, led by Nicephorus Gregoras. The ambassadors had a 
double aim: to bring Irene, John’s widow, back to Constantinople, and to 
discuss with Decanski several other matters, which are not mentioned specifi- 
cally in the sources. Gregoras has left a detailed account of his embassy; it 
was written in the form of a letter to his literary friend, Andronicus Zaridas, 
and was reproduced in full in Gregoras’ Histories.^? It is an amusing account, 
studded with interesting information about Macedonia. The western part of 
Macedonia, around the river Strymon, and particularly the frontier areas 
such as Strumica and its environs were wild, inhabited by lawless men. 
Brigandage was endemic. The inhabitants spoke not Greek, but Slavic of some 
sort—a dialect probably related to Bulgarian. °° 

The Byzantine ambassadors, having spent a dull Easter in Strumica, met the 
kral in the vicinity of Skopje. Gregoras was satisfied with the results of the 
embassy, and the group returned to Byzantium, taking with them Irene, 
John’s widow. In spite of Gregoras’ secrecy as to the aim of the embassy, 
Andronicus II probably had sought Stephen Decanski’s friendship, and an 
alliance against Andronicus III. From this moment on, Dečanski was on the 
side of the old emperor, and Andronicus III knew it. 

In May, 1327, the young co-emperor formed a Balkan alliance of his own. 
While staying at Didymoteichon, he invited the king of Bulgaria, Michael 
Sisman, to visit him. Andronicus III said that this was to be a family visit, 
since he wanted to see his sister Theodora, and his new brother-in-law. Sisman 
met Andronicus III at Cernomen, and they formed a mutual-assistance pact 
against Andronicus II and the Serbs.?! 

The empire was moving rapidly into the third phase of its civil. war. 
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Andronicus II, accusing his grandson of having broken the treaty of Epibatai, 
sent letters to his son. Demetrius who was governing Thessalonica, to the 
kral of Serbia, and to the governors of Berat and the Macedonian towns ( July 
and September, 1327). He ordered his Macedonian forces to secure the western 
towns, and then to come to Thrace, along with the Serbian auxiliary force. 
In October 1327 Andronicus III requested permission to enter Constantinople 
and plead his cause. His request was rejected, and instead, Andronicus II 
sent a delegation of members of the clergy and the senate, and a delegation 
of the people of Constantinople to hear Andronicus III. The younger emperor 
refuted all the accusations presented by his grandfather, and disclaimed all 
personal ambition: he rebelled, he said, in order to give better government 
to the empire. ` 

Andronicus III had already proclaimed to the towns of Thrace and Mace- 
donia that he would abolish all taxes, and he had received promises of support 
from these provinces. Several senators and many lesser people at Constan- 
tinople worked for the success of his cause, and Theodore of Montferrat, who 
was again in the empire, joined his nephew. The patriarch Isaias refused to 
excommunicate and anathematize Andronicus III, and was forced by the old 
emperor to retire to the monastery of the Mangana, where he stayed under 
guard.” 

Andronicus III tried to enter Constantinople at night, and when this 
attempt failed moved his army toward the west. The Macedonian army and 
the Serbian auxiliaries, under the command of Andronicus Ils son Demetrius, 
had already reached Uhrace, and were deployed around Drama and Philip- 
popolis.?^? Andronicus III outmaneuvred them, and in January 1328 reached 
Thessalonica. The city surrendered joyfully, but the fort resisted. It was 
defended both by soldiers and by civilian inhabitants of the city. A minor civil 
war now took place within Thessalonica; Andronicus III’s army and its 
civilian supporters besieged the fort and took it. Thus, Andronicus III became 
master of the greatest Macedonian city. In a short while, the towns of Edessa, 
Kastoria, Veroia, and Ochrid also surrendered to Andronicus III: the dynatoi 
and the people, acting as though they were totally independent powers, with 
no attachment to the central government, gave up their towns. The governor 
of Melnik, however, resisted until the end of the war. Stephen Dečanski did 
not oppose Andronicus [Ils progress; he did, however, help the Byzantine 
exiles who had fled Macedonia, and sent them to the fort towns of Prilep, 
Prosek, and Strumica, which he considered impregnable. The one pitched 
battle of the war took place in the spring of 1328, at Mavropotamos, and 
Andronicus III won. By this time, he was master of virtually all of Macedonia, 
while part of his army was holding Thrace. Now, he decided to return to 
Thrace, where his position was threatened by the Bulgarians. °° 
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. While Andronicus III was in Macedonia, his presumed ally, Michael 
ded offered Andronicus II his help. The old emperor welcomed this offer, 

"as though he had found a harbor unexpectedly and after a great storm." >” 
But Gregoras realized that Sišman only wanted a chance to plunder Thrace 
and perhaps to attack Constantinople. Gregoras wrote that the Bulgarians 
"would make one state, extending from Constantinople to the Danube"— 
as old a Bulgarian plan as it was a Byzantine fear.?? When the Bulgarian and 
Tartar army of three thousand men arrived, Andronicus II himself realized 
that he was faced with a dangerous foe, not with an ally. Circumstances were 
particularly perilous because a minor dispute between the Venetians and the 
Genoese had resulted in a Venetian blockade of the port of Constantinople. 
While Genoese ships loaded with Black Sea grain and salt fish lay idle in the 
sca, the population of the city slowly starved. Andronicus II did not allow the 
Bulgarian army to enter the city; only their generals were welcomed. Sigman 
then changed sides once again, and withdrew his forces. °° 

The city of Constantinople was in turmoil in the spring of 1328. The subjects 
of Andronicus II, threatened by famine, tired of the emperor and resented 
his inefficiency, his heavy fiscal exactions, and the imprisonment of the 
patriarch. Theodore Metochites, thoroughly hated for his malpractices and 
his appropriation of government money, so feared for his life that he abandoned 
his house and moved into the palace. ‘There, he and Andronicus II, afraid to 
face the irate population of the city, hid and awaited the end.°® 

On the night of May 23-24, Andronicus [Ils soldiers scaled the walls and 
entered the city of Constantinople. With dawn, a great noise was heard at the 
palace of the Blachernai where Andronicus II and Theodore Metochites were 
spending a sleepless night. The grand logothete thought that the noise came 
from people shouting in the streets, and he went off to sleep. Andronicus II 
was left alone, lying on his bed, in a palace deserted by everyone but a few 
young servants. Soon, the tumult came nearer, and Andronicus III and his 
friends swarmed into the palace courtyard.?! The younger Andronicus was, 
once again, proclaimed emperor, and then he listened to his grandfather's 
pathetic plea: 


My son, since God has this day taken the scepter away from me and granted 
it to you, I ask one grace of you, in return for the many I have given you 
since the day of your birth: grant me my life; spare the head of your father; 
do not shed violently the blood from which you have sprung . . . Respect 
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these hands which held you many times when you were still a baby . .., 
respect the lips which kissed you so often, with such warm love. Pity a 
broken reed, thrown about by fortune, and do not break it a second time. 
Being but a mortal, have no faith in momentary fortune. Observe how un- 
certain and everchanging things are, beginning with my own fate. Observe 
the end of my long life. Watch with wonder how one night has found me 
emperor for so many years, and left me the subject of another.9? 


Andronicus III entered the palace, kissed his grandfather, and ordered that 
no one should molest him or say unkind things to him. Then, the conqueror 
went to the monastery of the Mangana and released the patriarch Isaias. The 
long civil war was over, and with it the reign of Andronicus II, who now spent 
his days in the palace, reviled by all, including his own servants. He became 
a monk, with the name Antonios, on January 30, 1330; and on February 13, 
1332, he died, à broken, unhappy man. Gregoras pronounced his funeral 
oration. °° 

The civil war had been destructive. The loss of hfe was relatively minor, 
but the loss of property, especially state property, was tremendous. Individuals 
appropriated tax money, and the whole system of taxation, so painfully 
organized by Andronicus II, was disrupted forever. The treasury was rifled 
during the first days of the occupation of Constantinople by Andronicus III's 
troops.°* The Serbs and the Bulgarians had been invited to participate in 
the fratricidal war, and Thrace, the province which had endured so much during 
the Catalan occupation, became once again a battleground, where life and 
property were uncertain. The war had proved beneficial to certain military 
men, who realized they could sell their allegiance in return for money or lands 
in pronoia: civil war would become endemic in the empire after 1341. 

Asia Minor had been left unaided during the period of the civil war, while 
resources were squandered in Thrace and Macedonia. Operations in Thessaly 
and Epirus stopped, and the Byzantine offensive was reversed. Thessaly in 
particular almost completely escaped imperial control. Whereas Andronicus 
II and Michael IX had planned to send an army against the Catalans who 
were invading Thessaly, and whereas as late as 132] Andronicus II had tried 
to send John Cantacuzenus to protect the province, by 1325 most of Thessaly 
had been taken over by the Catalans. ‘Those parts of the region which were 
still in the hands of Greeks were held independently, with no regard for the 
government of Constantinople. °° 
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In the long run, the worst effect of the civil war lay in the impetus it gave 
to the centrifugal forces in the empire. More than anything else, this was a 
war for and from the cities. Only one pitched battle took place, in the spring 
of 1328. For the rest, the war was a struggle for the control of the cities of Thrace 
and Macedonia. Andronicus III particularly coveted the largest towns— 
Adrianople, "Thessalonica, Rodosto, Serres, Christopolis, Edessa—and the 
frontier towns—Ochrid, Prilep, Strumica, Melnik. He was able to take most 
of these towns—except for Melnik, Prosek, and Strumica, which resisted, 
and except for Apros, which fell by assault—because they surrendered to him. 
And once the towns surrendered, the countryside too was his. 

The development of town independence had created a situation in which 
only the towns exhibited any significant military and political activity. The 
countryside might as well have been empty. The towns, centers of defense 
and administration, were the political and military foci. Cantacuzenus, who 
admittedly was influenced by ancient Greek stylistic modes, spoke repeatedly 
of the need to “occupy the towns of Macedonia," or to “gain the affection 
of the town populations.” The vitality of the towns and their ability and willing- 
ness to engage in military activities now became deleterious to the state. This 
element of strength, the last one Byzantium had, became dissipated in civil 
wars. Furthermore, the city populations became used to rebellion during 
1321-1328. In the absence of central control, the trend toward local indepen- 
dence, coupled with very real social and economic inequalities, would lead the 
Byzantine cities and towns into the sociopolitical rebellions which plagued the 
empire during the 1340's. 


During the last eight years of his reign, Andronicus II was more committed 
than ever before to an active western policy. Despite the fact that the civil war 
limited the resources of his state, he was able to pursue a foreign policy which 
was at once traditional and novel. Traditionally, he was allied to the Ghibelline 
powers, and especially to Genoa. He maintained this alliance, and gave what 
help he could to the Genoese. He strengthened his links with the Ghibellines 
by marrying Andronicus III to a princess of the house of Savoy, and by forming 
an alliance with Lewis IV of Bavaria. But at the same time, he made his first 
serious effort to improve his relations with. the Guelph coalition: he became 
involved in serious and, I think, spontaneous negotiations for the union of the 
churches, through which he planned to court the friendship of the pope, 
the king of France, the king of Naples, and Philip of Taranto. Thus, during the 
last few vears of his reign, his attitude toward the orthodox Byzantine church 
and toward the West underwent a complete reversal. 

Although Andronicus II was thus negotiating simultaneously with two op- 
posed. systems of alliance, his western policy was neither vacillating nor self- 
contradictory. The basic element of his policy in these last years was a desire 
to establish contact with western European powers, and to become more closely 
involved in the affairs of Europe. While he dealt with both the papal and the 
imperial party, he committed himself fully to neither. This flexible approach 
was probably the best Byzantium could follow at this point. It was also very 
similar to Michael VIII's diplomatic policy, which had explored all possible 
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avenues to his main aim: the preservation and expansion of the Byzantine 
state. Not surprisingly, the most active diplomatic years were those of the 
interval of peace during the years of civil war: Andronicus Ils western policy 
evolved most fully between 1324 and 1327. 

In western Europe, the continuing struggle between papacy and Holy 
Roman Empire formed the background against which political alliances and 
alignments must be viewed. Lewis IV of Bavaria had established his pre- 
dominance in Germany after his victory over Frederick of Austria in 1322. 
But he now became the target of papal and French opposition. He was sup- 
ported by the traditionally Ghibelline powers, and also by the Spiritual 
Franciscans who fought the Avignonese papacy on the issue of Christ's poverty. 
In 1323 he lost one of his most valuable German allies, John of Bohemia: 
John married his sister, Mary of Luxemburg, to the king of France, Charles 
IV. The French king coveted the imperial throne, and in 1324 he tried to 
persuade several German princes to clect him Holy Roman Emperor; but 
in the end his electors failed him, and his designs were thwarted. ° ° 

On March 23, 1324, Pope John XXII excommunicated Lewis of Bavaria, 
ostensibly because Lewis had assumed the imperial title without having 
secured papal confirmation. In the bull of excommunication, Lewis was 
denounced as a schismatic, and, because of his association with Marsilio of 
Padua, as a heretic. By 1327, however, Lewis had brought relative order 
to his affairs in Germany, and he felt ready to undertake a visit to Italy. He 
could resist neither the attraction of the Eternal City, nor the call of the 
Ghibellines of Lombardy who needed substantial help. He appeared in Italy 
in 1327, and in the spring he received the iron crown of Lombardy in Milan. 
On January 17, 1328, he was crowned emperor in Rome, and in May he 
created an anti-pope, a Spiritual Franciscan who took the pontifical name of 
Nicholas V.°7 In 1329 he left Italy and returned to Germany. 


Byzantium and the Ghibelline Powers 


Andronicus I had become involved in the conflict between Guelphs and 
Ghibellines in 1318-1319, when he had formed an alliance with the Genoese 
exiles against the Guelph government of that city. His own civil war had 
forced him to stop his financial assistance to the Genoese, but he remained 
allied to the inhabitants of Pera and of the Black Sea colonies, which were 
still in the hands of the Ghibellines.°® The government of Genoa made an 
effort to break this alliance, to defeat Andronicus, and to force the colonies into 
submission. In April 1323 a force of ten galleys, under the command of Carlo 
Grimaldi, was sent to Byzantium, to attack both the Genoese of Pera and the 
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Byzantines. Grimaldi spent a few days in the Bosphorus, burned some Ghibel- 
line ships, and then sailed into the Black Sea and plundered the Genoese 
colonies. Villani estimated that the expedition yielded a plunder of 300,000 
gold florins. °? 

When Grimaldi tried to return to the Bosphorus, he found that Andronicus 
II and the inhabitants of Pera had formed a fleet of sixteen galleys, and were 
ready to fight him. The Guelph commander thought he had found an ally in 
the Turkish emir of Sinope, Zarabi, who promised to help him against Pera. 
So, in July 1323, Grimaldi and his ships sailed to Sinope. Zarabi invited his 
new allies to a grand banquet, in the course of which he ordered his men to 
attack the Genoese. Many were killed, and virtually all the captains, members 
of the nobility, were captured; they remained in captivity for eight years. 
Three or four galleys escaped, but there were too few sailors left to man them 
properly. While these ships sailed through the Bosphorus secretly and at night, 
the Genoese of Pera pursued them, and captured one galley. The other ships 
reached Genoa, and the sad failure of their expedition convinced the Guelph 
government to leave the colonies unmolested.” ° 

The fact that the Genoese colonies in the East were firmly in Ghibelline hands, 
and were allied to the Byzantines, made it possible for Genoese ships belonging 
to the exiles of Savona to sail in Byzantine waters. Even the Genoese pirates 
of the Aegean were Ghibellines. In 1327, Genoese pirates pillaged Venetian 
ships in the Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean, and took three hundred 
prisoners. Venice was, at that point, on the side of the Ghibelline powers; 
yet she armed sixty galleys, and prepared to go to war with the Genoese of 
Savona. Open conflict was averted through the intervention of Castruccio 
of Lucca, who said that two Ghibelline allies should not fight one another. 7! 
But in September and December 1327, Venice increased her naval strength 
in the Aegean, probably in order to defend her colonies and her shipping 
against another piratical attack. ! 

In 1328 it was the Genoese of Pera who attacked Venetian ships in the 
Aegean, and in April 1328 a Venetian fleet appeared before Constantinople, 
to demand reparations. When the inhabitants of Pera refused to comply, the 
Venetians blocked the port of Hieron, on the northern side of the Bosphorus, 
so that no ships could sail to or from the Black Sea. Four Genoese round ships, 
ready to go into the Black Sea, were seized by the Venetians, but their cargoes 
were left intact. The blockade continued for fifteen or twenty days, in the 
course of which Andronicus II tried to form an alliance with the Venetians 
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against his grandson. But Andronicus III's army was already at the gates of 
Constantinople, and no doubt the Venetian commander was too practical 
to help a lost cause. Finally, the Genoese decided to pay the reparations Venice 
demanded, and the Venetian fleet returned to Italy. "? 

Although Andronicus HPs alliance with the Ghibellines of Pera is well 
attested, there 1s no evidence that he was 1n close contact with the Genoese 
exiles at Savona. In 1325, however, he reinforced his ties with the Ghibellines 
of northern Italv through a marriage alliance with the house of Savoy. 

Andronicus IIIs first wife, Adelheid-Irene of Brunswick, died on August 16, 
1324. Her loving husband mourned her for fifteen days, at the end of which 
Andronicus H reminded his grandson that he should marry again—especially 
since that first union had produced no heirs to the throne. As the two men 
pondered over the question of suitable brides, it was brought to their attention 
that there was a marriageable princess in Savoy. She was Johanna, daughter 
of the great count Amedeo V, who had died in October, 1323, and half-sister 
of the ruling count, Edward. '* 

This information was probably given to the two co-emperors by Andronicus 
IPs son, Theodore of Montferrat, who was, once again, in the Byzantine 
empire. '? Theodore had come to Constantinople to visit his relatives and to 
request money for his Italian wars; he had left Savona 1n March 1325, and 
he must have reached the empire in June or July."? Andronicus II must have 
been considering a western bride for his grandson, as he had done in 1318; 
this search for European matrimonial alliances was a constant factor in his 
policy. It was natural, therefore, that he should consult Theodore of Mont- 
ferrat, who lived in Europe and was acquainted with the possibilities. The 
houses of Savoy and Montferrat were already connected, both by family 
ties and by political cooperation. Theodore's predecessor, the marquis John I, 
had married Johanna of Savoy's half-sister, Margaret, in 1297. Montferrat, 
Savoy, and most of the Piedmontese states were predominantly Ghibelline, 
and together they fought against the armies of Robert of Naples. ' "^ Theodore 
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of Montferrat was also a friend and ally of Philip, count of Savoy and Piedmont, 
who had been married to Isabeau de Villehardouin, and who still retained the 
title of prince of Achaia, although he had been dispossessed by Philip of 
Taranto in 1307. In June 1325, while Theodore was on his way to Constan- 
tinople, Philip of Savoy and Piedmont helped Theodore’s wife, Argentina, 
to withstand an attack by the Guelph forces.’® In these circumstances, 
Theodore would be very likely to advise his father to consider a matrimonial 
alliance with the house of Savoy; thus, the ties between Savoy and Montferrat 
would be strengthened, and Byzantium would forge a connection with one of 
the most powerful Ghibelline states in Italy. 

Andronicus II and Andronicus III reached their decision soon after the 
arrival of ‘Theodore of Montferrat at Constantinople. They sent an embassy 
to Savoy which consisted of Andronicus Tornikes, a high court official, and 
John of Gibelet, member of one of the most important noble houses of Cyprus, 
who was then an officer in the Byzantine army.’” The two ambassadors left 
by sea, probably in July 1325, and in mid-August they were in Savona. Soon 
thereafter they left for the county of Savoy, and Savoyard nobles met them 
and provided a guard of honor along every stage of the journey. The Byzantine 
embassy reached Chambéry early in September, and there they met Count 
Edward and the prospective bride. 5? 

The formal part of the discussions between the Byzantines and the count of 
Savoy ended on September 22, 1325, when the marriage contract was drawn 
up and signed. ‘The princess, who would be renamed Anne, left Savoy at the 
end of September 1325. She stayed in Savona for a long time, from October 18 
until the end of November, and she was royally féted by the Genoese Ghibelline 
exiles who ruled that city. Several members of the Spinola family were among 
the magistrates of Savona who demonstrated their friendship toward the 
Byzantine empire by welcoming the future empress. Anne of Savoy sailed 
for her new home probably at the end of November 1325, and arrived at Con- 
stantinople in February 1326. She was escorted by her chaplain, three Fran- 
ciscan friars, and several knights and ladies-in-waiting. Her elegant entourage 
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impressed the Byzantines, who greeted her with similar magnificence.?! 
The long journey, undertaken in the wintertime, must have been unpleasant 
and left the young princess very weakened. She fell ill immediately upon her 
arrival at Constantinople, and her marriage to Andronicus III was not ccle- 
brated until October 1326. After the wedding ceremony she was crowned 
empress.” Anne of Savoy was destined to play a very significant role in 
Byzantine politics after her husband's death in 1341. 

Most of the knights and noble ladies who had accompanied Anne to Byzan- 
tium returned home after the wedding festivities. But every year thereafter, 
says Cantacuzenus, Savoyard nobles would travel to Byzantium, so that 
Andronicus III was never without their company. What attracted them to the 
empire was Andronicus IIs fascination with western forms of armed enter- 
tainment, especially jousting and tournaments. Cantacuzenus claims— quite 
wrongly—-that these novelties were introduced to Byzantium for the first time 
by Anne of Savoy’s compatriots.?? The young co-emperor participated in the 
games, and he so excelled in them that, wrote Cantacuzenus, he was considered 
as a great champion, not only by the Savoyards, but also by the French, 
the Germans, and the Burgundians “who are the greatest students of these 
things." Andronicus III proved less adept in other forms of warfare: soon 
after his wedding, he was defeated by a Turkish force in Thrace. 54 

Within the context of Andronicus Ils foreign policy, the primary purpose 
of the Savoyard alliance was to strengthen Byzantine ties with the Ghibelline 
coalition in Italy, and it thus followed a pattern similar to that of Andronicus 
IPs own marriage to Yolanda-Irene of Montferrat. Certainly, Pope John XXII 
considered Anne’s Byzantine marriage as an act of hostility toward the papacy. 
He was informed of the arrangement only Jate in 1325, when the princess had 
already left Savona, and he responded with an angry letter to Count Edward 
(December 31, 1325). The pope wrote that Edward should have found a good, 
Catholic prince for his half-sister, instead of allowing her to wed a schismatic, 
and he added that such marriages were forbidden by canon law. In his letter 
to the pope, Edward of Savoy had expressed the hope that Anne might be 
able to convert her husband to Catholicism; John XXII answered that such 
hopes were laudable, but probably vain. For his part, the pope thought that the 
husband, as the stronger of the two, would probably impose his own faith 
upon the wife, and thus Anne would be lost to the Catholic church. 

Although the Savoyard alliance formed part of Andronicus IEs pro- 
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Ghibelline policy, it may also be seen as an effort to build a bridge between his 
state, the papacy, and the French royal house. For Savoy was not fanatically 
Ghibelline, and Count Amedeo V, Edward's and Anne’s father, had tried, 
in the last two years of his life, to forge ties of friendship with Charles IV of 
France and with Robert of Naples. In 1322 Amedeo V, Philip of Savoy- 
Piedmont, and Robert of Naples negotiated the terms of a possible peace- 
treaty.” In May 1322 Amedeo brought two of his daughters to Paris, to 
present them to Charles IV. The French king had just divorced his wife, 
Blanche of Burgundy, and several daughters of royal and princely houses had 
flocked to the royal court to seek his favor. Amedeo tried to persuade Charles 
IV to marry a Savoyard princess, “promising [to give] the king the dominion 
of Italy, insofar as that depended on the Ghibelline party."?" Charles IV, 
however, spurned the Savoyard alliance for what he thought would be a more 
profitable one, and he married Mary of Luxemburg. 

In January 1323 the count of Savoy appeared at the papal court at Avignon 
to continue his discussions with Robert of Naples. The pope treated him very 
well, and while he was at Avignon Amedeo V tried to negotiate yet another 
matrimonial alliance with the leaders of the Guelph party: he tried to marry 
one of his daughters to Charles, duke of Calabria, son of Robert of Naples. 
All of these negotiations were interrupted by Amedeo's death, in October 1323, 
and Charles of Calabria married Mary, a daughter of Charles of Valois, in 
1324.3? Yet the fact remains that as late as the fall of 1323 the count of Savoy 
had seriously considered the possibility of abandoning the Ghibelline party. 
The political ambivalence of Savoy must have weighed heavily in Andronicus 
II's decision to seek a Savoyard alliance. For in the 1320's the emperor himself 
was engaged in a policy which both supported the Ghibellines, and brought 
him closer to the pope and to the royal houses of France and Naples.5? 

One of the most striking points about the foreign policy of Andronicus II 
during the years 1321-1328 is the fact that the emperor acted completely 
independently of his grandson. Even between 1325 and 1327, when the two 
emperors reigned jointly, none of the documented negotiations were under- 
taken in the names of both emperors. In fact, during the last years of his reign, 
Andronicus II emerged as a diplomat, while Andronicus III saw himself 
primarily as a soldier. This observation has particular bearing on the last 
Ghibelline alliance formed by Andronicus II, which was dissolved by Andronicus 
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III. In 1328, in the last year of his reign, Andronicus II allied himself to the 
leader of the Ghibelline forces, the Holy Roman Emperor Lewis IV. 

Two independent sources mention this alliance. On March 7, 1328, the 
Aragonese representative at the papal court, a certain Gondissalvo Zapata, 
reported to James II the latest news concerning Lewis of Bavaria and the con- 
tinuing struggle between papacy and empire. Zapata wrote that the pope 
was greatly upset about Lewis’ coronation in Rome, which had taken place 
on January 17. The pope was urging Frederick III of Sicily and Robert of 
Naples to make peace between them, so that the war against Lewis could be 
waged more efficiently. Then, Zapata reported various rumors concerning 
the movements of the kings of Sicily and Naples, and mentioned that it was 
being said that the inhabitants of Rome had sent an embassy to the pope, 
urging him to return to the city; otherwise, they and Lewis IV would depose 
him and elect another pope. Finally, wrote Zapata, “the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, according to what 1s being said, has made a very great fleet to help 
the Bavarian." ?? 

By itself, this information might be dismissed as mere rumor. Yet there is 
another piece of evidence indicating that Andronicus II and Lewis of Bavaria 
had, indeed, held some sort of discussions. In October 1328 an embassy from 
Lewis IV appeared in Constantinople. The ambassadors came with specific 
instructions to see Andronicus II. Finding that the old emperor had been 
deposed, they appeared before Andronicus III, and presented their case. 
They said that the Byzantine emperors and the Holy Roman emperors had 
traditional ties of friendship and alliance; the Byzantines and the Ghibellines 
always helped one another in times of trouble. The Emperor Lewis, being in 
need of money, now appealed to this traditional friend, the Byzantine 
emperor. ”! 

Andronicus III listened to the imperial envoys and referred them to Canta- 
cuzenus, who proceeded to offer them not money, but an army. The ambassa- 
dors replied, as though offended, that they had many and valiant soldiers: 
they lacked money, and that was what they were seeking. Seeing that it 
was not forthcoming, they left. Cantacuzenus, who reports this event, declared 
himself proud of the way in which he had tricked Lewis’ ambassadors. He and 
Andronicus [II decided that, should another German embassy arrive, and 
should that embassy accept the offer of an army, the Byzantines would reply 
that Italy was far away, and much time would be needed to prepare such a 
force.?^ Thus, Andronicus III and John Cantacuzenus refused to cooperate 
with Lewis of Bavaria. 

The appearance of an imperial embassy at Constantinople in the autumn 
of 1328 is a well-attested fact. The ambassadors came to Andronicus II, with a 
specific commission. This fact, together with Zapata’s report, indicates that 
negotiations between Andronicus II and Lewis of Bavaria had already taken 
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place in the late winter or early spring of 1328. That Cantacuzenus should say 
nothing of such negotiations is not surprising: neither he nor Andronicus III 
had any connection with the government at Constantinople from the late 
summer of 1327 until the fall of Andronicus II from power. On the other hand, 
it does seem unlikely that the Byzantines should have sent Lewis of Bavaria 
"a very large fleet," as Zapata had heard. This would have been nearly 
impossible to do, even if there were no civil war in the empire. It is much more 
probable that Andronicus II had promised some money to Lewis of Bavaria, 
and that the envoys who came to Constantinople in October 1328 sought 
increased subsidies. 

The probable intermediaries of the Byzantine-German alliance can only 
be guessed at, but there are several candidates. Perhaps the most likely inter- 
mediary would be one of the numerous Genoese Ghibelline merchants who 
traveled from Constantinople to Italy and back. Since the Genoese exiles were 
particularly interested in the swift victory of the Ghibellines, one of them may 
have suggested an alliance to Andronicus II, or to Lewis of Bavaria, or to 
both. I also think it possible that Lewis IV was given the idea of a Byzantine 
aliance by Henry II, duke of Brunswick-Grubenhagen, who had been 
Andronicus III’s brother-in-law. Henry had been in Rome with Lewis of 
Bavaria at least since February 1328.?? Subsequent events prove that Henry 
had not forgotten his Byzantine connection, and it is possible that in 1328 
he had worked for a German-Byzantine alliance. In 1329 he left Rome for 
Constantinople, to visit Andronicus III who still addressed him as “‘brother- 
in-law." Henry then continued his eastern tour, which took him to Mount 
Sinai and Cyprus.?^ On January 6, 1330, Andronicus III gave Henry, his 
cognatus carissimus, a chrysobull, which was in effect a letter of introduction 
addressed to all kings, nobles, and lay and ecclesiastical princes of all the parts 
Henry was to visit. Andronicus III requested that these rulers give Henry II 
all aid and council.?? The duke of Brunswick returned to his state in 1331, 
and from then on he adopted the title “Henricus dux dictus de Graecia." 

Andronicus Ils alliance with Lewis IV of Bavaria is by no means surprising. 
It came at a moment when the Byzantine civil war had made union negotiations 
with the papacy impracticable, and so had forced Andronicus to return to an 
unequivocally Ghibelline policy, much in the same way that Michael VIII 
had formed an alliance with Peter III of Aragon, after his unionist plans had 
failed.?9 The very fact that the emperor, fighting for his throne and for his 
life, should have found time to consider foreign alliances which were not 
immediately beneficial to him, proves that in the last years of his reign relations 
with Europe dominated his political thinking. 
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The Unionist Approach 


While intensifying his contacts with the Ghibellines of western Europe, 
Andronicus II also tried to improve Byzantine relations with powers which 
had, traditionally, been hostile to his empire. The union negotiations he 
undertook in the years 1324-1327 form the climax of this policy. Had these 
negotiations been successful, the Palaeologi, the papacy, the Angevins, and the 
royal house of France could have been reconciled at long last. The emperor 
had already prepared the ground for such a policy with his attitude toward 
Venice: the long discussions in which he and the Venetians had been involved 
since 1319 resulted in an agreement in October 1324. In fact, Andronicus' 
Venetian policy may be considered as an intermediary step between his pro- 
Ghibelline and his unionist approach to European affairs. Venice, in the 1320’s, 
considered itself an ally of the Italian Ghibellines. But to the Byzantines, Venice 
was also the power which had been involved in every crusading plan against 
Constantinople. The improvement of relations with Venice was thus doubly 
beneficial to Byzantium. 

In practical terms, however, the agreement of 1324 was much less of a victory 
than Andronicus II might have hoped for. Negotiations with Venice had gone 
on for a long time, beginning in 1313 and becoming intensive in 1319. The 
exchange of embassies continued in 1322, as Venice and Byzantium sought 
solutions to the problems they had been discussing since 1319. In June 1322 
the Venetian senate decided that the embassy leaving for Constantinople 
should demand the reparations of 14,000 hyperpyra claimed by Venice in 
1321. Only then could the ambassadors proceed to discuss a comprehensive 
treaty. In November, the Venetians selected three experts (sapientes) who 
would discuss several matters with the Byzantine ambassadors already in the 
city. The experts would be assisted by Fantino Dandolo and Marco Minotto, 
both of whom had served as bailos of Constantinople. Presumably, the discus- 
sions occupied one month, for in December 1322 preparations were being 
made for the departure of the Byzantine ambassadors from Venice.°? 

The advice of the commission of experts to the doge and the senate survives 
in three documents which deal with the demands of both Venice and Byzan- 
tium.?? Besides reiterating their state's position as presented in 1319-1321. 
the Venetian ambassadors were also to make a new demand: since merchants 
in the empire found themselves in constant danger from the Byzantines, and 
since Venetian properties were frequently threatened by fire and plunder, 
the ambassadors should request from Andronicus an enclosed residential 
quarter, specifically reserved to Venetians. The experts advised that the bailo 
and councillors of Constantinople should decide on the best position for the 
new quarter; it is likely, then, that this proposal applied to Constantinople 
alone. The Venetians were trying to create for themselves an enclave similar 


to the one the Genoese had at Pera, and to the one they had themselves 
inhabited from 1081 to 1261. 
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In the matter of compensation to particular Venetians for particular damages, 
the experts examined each case, and sometimes found that the Venetian 
demands were unfair. They then mentioned that a number of articles of the 
treaties of 1285 and 1302 were in need of clarification and confirmation. 
In general, these articles concerned the privilege of Venetian merchants to 
engage in trade in the Byzantine empire freely and without any fiscal impedi- 
ment, and their right to buy and sell within the empire all commodities with 
the exception of salt, mastic, and Byzantine grain. The Venetians particularly 
insisted that they be allowed to sell Black Sea grain in the Byzantine empire 
without a purchase tax being levied on the buyer, be he Greek or Latin. 
They also demanded confirmation of their right to live freely anywhere in the 
empire, and to practice their crafts and professions. ‘They wished to sail freely 
in Byzantine waters, and to be free to hire Byzantine sailors. Finally, they 
demanded that if any Greek or Latin equipped armies or fleets on Byzantine 
territory that were subsequently used against Venetians, the emperor himself 
should pay reparations within three months. 

Embassies were exchanged in 1323 and 1324, presumably in order to nego- 
tiate these points. The last Byzantine embassy was headed by Stephen 
Syropoulos, and its deliberations resulted in a preliminary treaty, signed in 
Venice on June 11, 1324.?? This was a simple document, containing guide- 
lines for the formal treaty. The Byzantine ambassadors and the Venetian 
representatives stated that the treaties of 1285 and 1302 should be renewed, 
and that the new treaty would last for a period of five years; they stated that 
Venice was satisfied with the payment of 14,000 hyperpyra, which Syropoulos 
had brought with him. On June 28, 1324, the doge acknowledged receipt of 
this payment.! 9? Thus, Venice won her first demand as formulated in 1322: 
that no treaty would be signed until the Venetians had received full compensa- 
tion for the damages done to her traders by Byzantine pirates or other Byzan- 
tine subjects. 

When the preliminary treaty was signed, most of the significant points of 
dispute had been resolved. Only minor matters were still under discussion. 
In August 1324 the Venetian bailo at Constantinople, ‘Thomas Soranzo, was 
instructed to examine carefully the question of citizenship of the sons of 
gasmuloi—presumably, of those gasmuloi who had assumed Byzantine citizen- 
ship during the Venetian-Byzantine war of 1296-1302. This problem was 
still being discussed in March 1326. The senate also agreed in August 1324 
that Venetian merchants should not transport goods belonging to Greeks, 
and instructed the duke of Crete, the bailo of Nigroponte, and the castellans 
of Modon and Coron to levy no commercial duties on Byzantine merchants.! 9! 
A formal Venetian—Byzantine treaty was signed in October 1324. It was 
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in the form of a chrysobull, granted by Andronicus II to the Venetians, and it 
exists in the Greek original and in a Latin copy, made in the imperial chan- 
cery.19? The treaty of 1324, which would be in effect for five years, confirmed 
the pacts of 1285 and 1302, and clarified and extended some of their articles. 
Its terms were a diplomatic defeat for the Byzantines. The lengthy negotiations 
and heated discussions resulted in a treaty which granted almost every impor- 
tant Venetian demand. It was decided that the Venetians could buy and sell 
Black Sea grain throughout the empire—except in Constanunople— without 
any fiscal impediment. The treaty explicity stated that Venetian merchants 
could sell Black Sea grain in the Byzantine empire, and the words “‘libere et 
sine aliquo gravamine vel impedimento" (“äver tivôc Bópovc ñ Éuroëtouoû”) 
implicitly granted the second Venetian demand, that no purchase duty be 
levied on the buyer. The Venetians were also permitted to buy, sell and 
export all cereals and legumes; the conditions for purchase and export of 
wheat grown in the empire remained the same as in 1285. Of the major 
Venetian demands for economic privileges, only one was not satisfied: the 
conditions under which Venetians could hire Byzantine sailors was not dis- 
cussed in the treaty of 1324. 

Andronicus II also capitulated on an important political point. He agreed 
to pay compensation to Venice from his own treasury if anyone in his empire 
attacked any Venetians. In the conditions of anarchy which prevailed in the 
empire, especially during and after the civil war, and given the notoriously 
independent attitude of the Genoese colonists, this article was a very dangerous 
one for the Byzantines. 

Venice was released from all obligation to pay for damage done to imperial 
subjects by Venetian merchants and officials. Andronicus II, on the other hand, 
agreed to pay to Venice within three years the sum of 12,000 hyperpyra; 
part of this money covered a loan which his nephew Andronicus Palaeologus 
had contracted with Venetians and had not repaid. The first Byzantine pay- 
ment of 4,000 hyperpyra was made on time, before July 30, 1325.'°° 

Andronicus II sent an embassy to Venice to receive the doge's confirmation 
of the treaty of 1324. The Byzantine ambassador, Constantine Physcomallos, 
was In Venice in February 1325; on April 30, Giovanni Soranzo formally 
confirmed the agreement.! ?* 

Considering the Venetian-Byzantine treaty of 1324-1325 in the light of the 
negotiations preceding it, the virtually wholesale capitulation of the Byzantines 
is striking. In 1319-1320, Andronicus II had appeared intransigent about his 
imperial privileges, both fiscal and political. Indeed, it had been he who began 
the long exchange of letters and privileges, and he who had raised the issue 
of Black Sea grain, claiming that the Venetians had no right to sell it within 
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the empire.! 9? At that time, the Venetians had reacted cautiously. They com- 
plained about the unpleasant conditions under which they lived and worked 
in the Byzantine empire, and countered each imperial complaint with one of 
their own. Yet the document Andronicus II signed in 1324 hardly even carried 
the signs of compromise: he received nothing in return for the privileges he 
granted to the Venetians. 

It is clear that between 1321 and 1325, the relative positions of Venice and 
Byzantium had been reversed, and that Venice, during these years, negotiated 
from a position of strength. To a large extent this is probably the result of the 
Byzantine civil war. While in 1319-1321 Andronicus If acted as the undisputed 
head of a state in the process of reconstruction, by 1325 his authority had been 
gravely undermined. He needed peace with Venice, not only as a diplomatic 
coup, but also to help him with the rest of his western policy. Constantine 
Physcomallos, who received Soranzo’s confirmation of the treaty in 1325, 
was also carrying imperial letters to a Venetian, Marino Sanudo Torsello; 
these letters concerned Andronicus {Ps negotiations for a church union with the 
West.! 99 Thus, the treaty of 1324-1325 was the result both of the Byzantine 
civil war and of Andronicus II's desire to establish friendly relations with 
western Europe, including the pope, the French, and the Angevins. 

With the treaty of 1325, the long period of suspicion which had characterized 
the relationship of Venice to the Palaeologan empire came to an end. Venice 
was now a friend of the Byzantines, and her commerce in the Aegean and the 
Black Sea was greatly facilitated. The change of attitude occurred partly 
because of conditions in the Byzantine empire: Andronicus II and his succes- 
sors were too weak to invite Venetian hostility, and Andronicus III (1328- 
1341) and John VI Cantacuzenus (1347-1354) preferred to fight the Genoese, 
whose commercial expansion held Constantinople itself in a stranglehold. 
But in part, the amelioration of Venetian-Byzantine relations after 1325 was 
due to a change in Venice's policy. 

Ever since 1261, Venetian attitudes had determined the tenor of Venetian- 
Byzantine relations. Venice, by hoping to restore a Latin empire at Constan- 
tinople, by allying herself to western pretenders to the Byzantine throne, by 
promising her help to Charles of Anjou and Charles of Valois, had ensured 
that her contacts with the Byzantine empire would remain hostile. But in the 
1320's, Venice changed her aims. The fact that crusading projects against 
Constantinople had, until that point, failed unequivocally forced Venice to 
reconsider the feasibility of any new crusading plans and of her own desire 
to see a Latin emperor in Constantinople. Venice must also have realized 
in the 1320's that the Angevins, Charles IV of France, and the pope, were much 
too preoccupied with the wars in Italy and Germany to seriously undertake a 
successful war against the Byzantine empire. In fact, after 1320 there is no 
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evidence of any Venetian involvement in the Byzantine projects of Philip of 
laranto. 

In a small work, a supplement to Villehardouin's Conquéte de Constantinople, 
Marino Sanudo Torsello voiced the Venetian disillusionment with western 
crusading plans. When Catherine of Courtenay died, he wrote, Charles of Valois 
abandoned his plans for the recovery of Constantinople; but the Venetians 
continued to sign truce after truce with Andronicus Il, because they were 
unwilling to make peace. As a result, the Venetians only held sway over those 
parts of the Romania which they already ruled, while the Genoese, both those 
of the commune and the exiles, were able to control the rest of Greece, contra 
deum et omnia jura. Genoa thus amassed great wealth, while the Venetians suf- 
fered grave losses and expenses, particularly for the preservation of Nigroponte 
and of other Frankish territories. ! 9 

The Venetians were realistic men, and their government had little use for 
outdated attitudes. The predominant aim of John Soranzo, in particular, 
was to further the commercial power of Venice. When he wrote to Andronicus 
II that Venice was a commercial power, and so she preferred the territories 
in which she operated to be at peace rather than torn by wars, he was voicing 
a primary tenet of the policy which made Venice great in the fourteenth 
century.!?? All these considerations argued for the establishment of friendly 
relations with the Bvzantines. 

Another factor too intervened in the 1320's, and made Venice seek coopera- 
tion with the Byzantines. That factor was the power of the Turks—not the 
Ottoman Turks, who had seized the northern part of Byzantine Asia Minor, 
but the inhabitants of the maritime ‘Turcoman emirates, Aydin, Mentesche, 
Sarukhan.!?? Turkish pirates now attacked shipping in the Aegean, and 
launched small-scale but destructive raids on the neighboring coasts and 
islands. Venice was particularly vulnerable to such attacks, because she had 
extensive possessions in the Aegean. Also, much of her eastern trade was carried 
out in Rhodes, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Lesser Armenia. That meant that her 
ships returned home through the southern Aegean, which was open to the 
attacks of the Turkish pirates. Crete, Modon, and Coron, where Venetian 
ships stopped for provisioning and trade, also suffered from Turkish raids. In 
the 1320's Venice became increasingly perturbed by the Turkish threat, and 
sought allies to help her fight the pirates. Constantinople was no longer a source 
of danger for Venice, but the southern Aegean was rapidly becoming one; 
so, the Venetians became friendlier toward the Byzantines and more hostile 
toward the ‘Turks. In March 1325 the senate selected several experts (sapienti), 
to discuss the formation of a league (societas) against the Turks; this would 
culminate in an interesting proposal in 1327.!!? 

An unofficial, but very instructive, source for the study of Venetian policy 
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in Byzantium and the Aegean is the work of Marino Sanudo Torsello. Sanudo, 
born in 1270, was a member of a very important Venetian family, and his 
father had been a senator. He was a relative of the Sanudi who governed 
Andros and Naxos, and he had spent a considerable portion of his life in the 
Romania: the Byzantine empire and in those parts of Greece under Latin rule. 
He was an expert on the affairs of the Romania, and his 7storia del Regno di 
Romania is an excellent source for the history of Frankish and Venetian Greece 
down to 1310.!!! 

Marino Sanudo ‘Torsello is best known for his activities as a crusading 
propagandist. His major work, the Secreta Fidelium Crucis, written between 1306 
and 1321, advocated a widespread commercial boycott of Egypt, which would 
weaken both the economic and the political power of that state, and permit 
its easy conquest by the crusaders. Once Egypt had fallen, the Holy Lands 
would be liberated.!!^ Sanudo thought it highly impractical for the crusaders 
to travel to Jerusalem by land, or to conquer the Byzantine empire before 
freeing the Holy Lands. But he believed that the subjection of Egypt would 
bring about the fall of the Byzantine empire, as its more or less natural con- 
sequence. The custodia of ten galleys, cruising the Mediterranean to enforce 
the boycott against Egypt, would also interrupt Byzantine commercial and 
diplomatic relations with Egypt. And later, the crusaders could raid the 
Byzantine coasts from Syria, until the empire was so weakened that the 
crusaders could easily take it; its schismatic inhabitants would then return to 
obedience to the Catholic church.! 13 

Sanudo's letters are of particular interest to us here.!! * Since he considered 
himself an expert in the affairs of the Levant, he gave the benefit of his know- 
ledge to the pope and his cardinals, to the king of France, to Robert of Naples, 
to Andronicus II, and to other influential laymen and ecclesiastics. As Venice 
changed her eastern policy in the 1320's, he too changed his attitude from one 
of hostility toward Byzantium to one of cooperation: in the late 1320's, and 
especially in the 1330's, he would become one of the strongest western propo- 
nents of church union. The change in Sanudo's attitude is clearly traceable 
to his fear of the Turks, and for that reason his work is a valuable guide to the 
reasons behind the official policy of the Venetian government.! ! 5 

In 1325, when the Venetian government first mentioned the possibility of 
forming a societas contra Turchos, Marino Sanudo Torsello wrote a letter to the 
bishop of Capua and chancellor of the kingdom of Naples. In this letter he 
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referred at some length to the T'urkish attacks on the islands of the Romania, 
especially Nigroponte, where they took many prisoners, and Naxos. In 1326, 
in a letter to various (unnamed) prelates, lords, and knights, he wrote bitterly 
that a crusade was unlikely in the near future; he suggested a series of com- 
promises with Egypt, and then he turned to the Turkish problem. He stressed 
the danger the Turks presented to the islands of the Aegean, and urged that 
action be taken immediately.1 ! Š 

Sanudo was probably the first European to see the Turkish problem in its 
entirety. He explained that the Turks did not consist of just a few people who 
inhabited the coasts of Asia Minor. Turkish tribes held all of Anatolia, a terri- 
tory larger than Spain, and this geographical strength formed the basis of their 
power. He wrote that if it were not for the desperate efforts of the Genoese of 
Chios, Nicolo Sanudo of Naxos, and the Hospitallers of Rhodes, the Aegean 
islands would have alreadv been lost to the Turks. He had heard that the 
Turks threatened to send against Nigroponte six galleys and thirty smaller 
ships, a force which could scarcely be contained. The Turks and their allies, 
the Catalans of Athens, were dangerous to all other powers in the Aegean. 
He pleaded for help from the pope; Venice, in the meantime, had sent two 
galleys to Nigroponte, and continued to prepare reinforcements.! ! " 

Facts confirmed Sanudo's fears. In 1326 the Turks of the emirate of Aydin 
laid siege to the fortress of Smyrna, which had been held by the Genoese since 
1304.''® Venice, fully aware of the danger to her own possessions, proceeded 
to implement the decision of 1325 as to the formation of an anti- Turkish league. 
In July 1327 the senate decided to send letters to the duke of Crete and the 
bailos of Nigroponte and Constantinople, commissioning them to discuss with 
Andronicus II, the master of the Hospitallers, Martino Zaccaria of Chios, 
and others the formation of a league against the Turks. In December 1327 a 
Byzantine embassy was expected in Venice, and the senate voted that no fare 
should be paid by the ambassadors. Was this embassy perhaps connected with 
the discussions concerning the anti- Turkish. alliance? We do not know, nor 
do we know what the Venetian representatives said to the Byzantine ambassa- 
dors who were in Venice in February 1328.1! °? 

The developments of 1327 represent a major indication of the change in 
Venice's attitude toward Byzantium. Far from being hostile to the schismatic 
Byzantines, the Venetians now suggested a common alliance against the 
common enemy, the Turks. Andronicus II was in no position to enter such an 
alliance in 1327—1328, for he was, again, in the midst of civil war. But if his 
earlier policy toward Asia Minor is taken into consideration, 1t can be assumed 
that had he been able, he would have been very happv to join this alliance. 
Presumably some arrangement could have been made so that Bvzantine help 
against Aydin would be reciprocated by Venetian help against the Ottomans. 
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Such an alliance would have been a splendid reward for Andronicus II's new 
policy of rapprochement with the West. But the civil war and the subsequent 
deposition of Andronicus II caused Byzantium to lose this opportunity in 
1327-1328. 

An anti- Turkish League was, in fact, formed in 1332-1334. But the Byzan- 
tines, who had promised to cooperate, broke their word at the last minute. 
In any case, by that time the Byzantines had suffered further major reverses 
in Asia Minor: Andronicus III had been defeated at the battle of Pelekanon, 
in 1329, and Nicaea had fallen into the hands of the Ottomans in 1331.12? 


The slow evolution of Andronicus II's western policy gave place to a revolu- 
tionary shift in the years 1324—1327. For the second time in his long reign, the 
emperor envisaged the possibility of reuniting the Greek and Latin churches, 
of returning to what had been the cornerstone of Michael VIII’s policy after 
1271. Andronicus II had first considered such a possibility in 1311, when he 
sought to marry a Byzantine prince to Catherine of Valois, and held out the 
promise of church union. But that was a single and singular effort, which he 
abandoned when he saw that Europe was not interested. On the contrary, 
in 1324-1327, he initiated sustained negotiations toward union: in 1324, the 
Catholic bishop of Caffa, Hieronymus, told the West of Andronicus’ willingness 
to join the Roman church, and for the next three years the emperor, the pope, 
the king of France and Marino Sanudo Torsello discussed the Byzantine pro- 
posals. 

Until now, the scholars who have mentioned the union negotiations of the 
1320’s have linked them directly to the western crusading projects. With slight 
variations, their argument is that Andronicus II suddenly began to fear 
a crusade which might be deflected to Constantinople, and that he sought to 
avert the danger by promising to unite the Greek and Latin churches. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, Andronicus II's western policy during the 1320's 
had no coherence or significance, being a mere response to the European 
threat: it was a passive, not an active policy. The most important modern 
proponent of the passive theory concerning the union negotiations of the 
1320's is Walter Norden; and subsequent investigators have accepted his 
interpretation, without reexamining it.! ^! The theory, however, rests on the 
faulty interpretation of a small number of sources. In the absence of a detailed 
study of Andronicus [ls foreign policy, it was quite understandable that histo- 
rians should look for an extraordinary interpretation of his activities of the 
1320's, for these were diametrically opposed to his policy as formulated in 
1282. But his unionist plans were not the result of a sudden reversal of the 
policy he had followed during the first years of his reign; rather, that policy 
had changed over the intervening years. 
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No source, Byzantine or western, clearly states that Andronicus II's over- 
tures to the West resulted from his fear of a European crusade. Therefore, 
Norden's theory can only survive if the crusading projects of 1321-1328 are 
considered to have been more serious than those of the previous decade, and if 
contemporaries saw a clear danger that the crusade might be diverted to 
Constantinople. In fact, the French and papal crusading plans of these vears 
were no more effective than they had been during the reign of Philip V. It is 
true that between 1322 and 1324 everyone was still discussing. a crusade: 
John XXII, Charles IV of France, Charles of Valois, and Louis of Clermont 
were loath to abandon their plans to recover the Holy Lands. Early in the 
reign of Charles IV, the pope wrote to him urging him to follow Philip V's 
example and prepare to liberate Jerusalem; John XXII promised to support 
the expedition with crusading subsidies. Charles IV pronounced himself eager 
to undertake such a journey, and on December 18, 1324, the pope renewed the 
French crusading tithes for two years.! ?? 

A new crusading fervor seemed to be pervading France, as 1t had after the 
council of Vienne and during the reign of Philip V. Yet there was a major 
difference in the aims of the crusaders of the 1320’s: John XXII was now 
primarily concerned not with a general crusade, but with the fate of the 
Christian kingdoms of Armenia and Cyprus. Armenia, under severe threat from 
Egypt, joined the Catholic church in 1323, and John XXII had a firmer com- 
mitment to defend its inhabitants against the Muslims.! ^? From 1323 on, 
John XXIF's letters about the crusade mention specifically that the first aim 
of such an enterprise would be to give aid to Cyprus and Armenia. He wrote 
to Charles IV and Charles of Valois, trying to impress upon them the needs 
of Armenia, and urging them to rush to its salvation. On December 20, 1322, 
the pope wrote that if Armenia and Cyprus were helped, the wav to Syria 
would become much easier; and he promised that those who undertook the 
journey to Armenia would receive crusading subsidies and all the spiritual 
benefits which accrued to crusaders.! 24 

In [January 1323 the king of France, his uncle, Charles of Valois, and an 
assembly of nobles and prelates discussed the crusade in Paris; also present 
were Robert of Naples, Marino Sanudo Torsello, and representatives of the 
king of Armenia.! ^? The assembly discussed the technical problems of a crusade: 
how many men and what equipment were necessary, and how much the jour- 
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ney would cost. In April 1323 Charles IV and Charles of Valois reported the 
estimates of the assembly to the pope, who responded by halving the number 
of men he thought necessary for the crusade; he also estimated that the 
crusading subsidies he was giving France were much higher than Charles IV 
thought.! ^9 

Far from being concerned with a diversion to Constantinople, the assembly 
of 1323 was clearly discussing a crusade to save Armenia. An Aragonese emis- 
sary at the papal court referred on April 23, 1323, to “the messengers of the 
king of France who are here for the journey to Armenia."! ^" Sometime in 
April, representatives of the kings of Armenia and Cyprus advised Charles IV 
on the crusade they had heard he was about to undertake: they spoke of a sea 
journey to Cyprus, Armenia, and then to Syria. Certain cardinals also gave 
Charles IV the benefit of their advice at approximately the same time; they 
spoke of a crusade to Armenia, and no mention was made of a possible diversion 
of the crusading fleet to Constantinople. In 1324, there were again Armenian 
ambassadors at Avignon, and John XXII recommended them to Charles IV, 
Charles of Valois, Louis of Clermont, and Alphonce of Castile.! ?8 

Thus, in 1323-1324 the most important proponents of the crusade, that is, 
the pope, and the king of France, had a major political objective: the preserva- 
tion of Armenia. Although it is conceivable that a crusading expedition to the 
Holy Lands, such as the one under discussion in 1313-1321, might have 
attacked Constantinople, it is very unlikely that a crusade which aimed to save 
Armenia could be so deflected. For in Armenia time was of the essence, and 
everyone was well aware of the fact that an attack on Byzantium would be a 
lengthy enterprise. Only Raynaldus mentions at one point that the question 
of an anti-Byzantine crusade was raised: he says that in 1324 kings and princes 
discussed in closed councils whether they should go to Syria by sea, or by land, 
through the Byzantine empire. But the discussions, he wrote, were futile, and 
no one moved.! 2? The crusade being planned in 1323 never materialized, and 
by 1325 Charles IV had abandoned his intention to go overseas: he was 
fighting the English, and, like John XXII, he had become too deeply involved 
in the wars against Lewis of Bavaria.! 39 

It is clear, then, that the Byzantines had httle to fear from the crusading 
plans of the pope and the king of France. Nor were the projects of other would- 
be crusaders— Charles of Valois, Louis of Clermont, Philip of Taranto— 
much more dangerous. Charles of Valois was, until 1323, one of the leading 
proponenents of the crusade— but he spoke of an expedition to the Holy Lands, 
not to Constantinople. John X XII commended Charles of Valois for his zeal 
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in defense of the faith, and placed him under the command of the king of 
France.!?' Soon thereafter, Charles acquired German ambitions, as he had 
done in 1308. In 1324 King John of Bohemia, brother of France’s new queen, 
decided to create a kingdom of Arles and Vienne, with Charles of Valois as its 
king. Although this plan miscarried, it aroused Charles’s interest for a while. 
In 1323-1325 Charles of Valois helped his king with the war against the English ; 
and on December 16, 1325, he died, probably from an attack of gout.! *? 

As for Louis of Clermont, who became duke of Bourbon in December 1327, 
his crusading plans had deteriorated even before 1325. Charles IV, on his 
accession to the throne, had renewed all of Louis’ rights and privileges with 
regard to a preliminary crusading expedition; in April 1322, the king promised 
Louis of Clermont the captainship of any such expedition.! ^? But in 1323, 
when Charles IV, Viscount Amaury of Narbonne, and the bishop of Mende 
were preparing a crusading flotilla of twenty galleys, nothing was said of 
the rights of Louis of Clermont.! 34 Subsequently, Louis abandoned his plans, 
though not without loud protestations. In 1325 he called together the men 
who were to go on a crusade with him, and told them that he was obliged to 
postpone the expedition until the spring of 1326; at that time, he planned to set 
sall for the East, from Lyons. His words met with ridicule, and his disgruntled 
followers went home.!?? In 1326 the more hardy among them returned, 
to hear Louis say that he was still not ready to go East, but that he felt mortally 
insulted because people did not take him seriously as a crusader. He told the 
people of Paris that he intended never to return to the capital, unless he had 
first fulfilled his crusading oath. “And so," write the chroniclers, “he left Paris, 
but he did not go very far; for he stayed near Paris, but outside the walls, 
that is, at the Temple, or the Louvre, . . . or near Vincennes." ! ^? From this 
quarter, then, the danger to Byzantium was minimal. 

The plans of Philip of Taranto did involve a potential danger to the Byzan- 
tines. Since 1321, when Philip had sent provisions to his castles in Corfu and 
Achaia, he had been considering an invasion of Byzantium. More provisions 
were sent to the same castles in October 1322, and John XXII granted to Robert 
of Naples and to his son, the duke of Calabria, three years’ crusading subsidies 
for the needs of the kingdom of Naples, and for those of Philip of Taranto.! ?' 
The pretender's projected alliance with Stephen Uroš III of Serbia also men- 
tioned the possibility of an attack against the Byzantine empire. John. XXII 
applauded Stephen's promise to become Catholic, and his intention to help 
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Philip of Taranto against the Byzantines, but after 1323 nothing more was 
heard about the Serbian-Angevin alliance.! 38 

Philip's expedition, scheduled to leave for the Romania in the spring of 
1323, was grounded because of lack of funds; in 1324, he was again ready to 
depart for the East, but he had no soldiers.! 3? Lacking the support of Venice, 
such an expedition had little chance of success in any case. In 1325 Philip of 
Taranto and his wife, Catherine of Valois, made a grant which was as magnilo- 
quent as it was devoid of any real meaning. Acting as emperors of Constan- 
tinople, and concerned with the prosperity and tranquillity of their subjects, 
Philip of Taranto and his wife constituted Asia Minor a kingdom; its “king 
and despot" was Martino Zaccaria, lord of Chios.! *? Martino was, of course, 
ruling Chios only at the sufferance of the Byzantine emperor, but he had also 
acquired strong ties with the principality of Achaia: he had married into the 
barony of Veligosti and Damala, and purchased the barony of Chalandritza.! *! 
Now, in 1325, he was granted not only the “kingdom of Asia Minor,” but also 
the islands of Chios (which he already held), Lesbos, Samos, Kos, Tenedos, 
Icaria, Oenoussai, and Marmara. In return, Martino Zaccaria promised to 
give Philip or his successors five hundred knights and six galleys a year, after 
Philip had conquered the Byzantine empire, and after Martino had taken 


142 Norden thinks that this document proves Philip 
143 


possession of his kingdom. 
of Taranto's continuing concern with the recovery of the Byzantine empire. 
In effect, however, this was an empty grant of titles over territories which Philip 
of Taranto did not control; the elevation of Asia Minor to a kingdom was a 
particularly futile act. 

Philip of Taranto never undertook his expedition against the Romania; 
the Italian wars kept him at home. His brother, John of Gravina, prince of 
Achaia, did go to his principality in 1325.144 But this did not particularly 
influence the policy of the Byzantines. 

In these circumstances, the threat of a western attack cannot constitute a 
sufficient explanation of Andronicus II's western policy in the 1320's. Although 
the plans of Philip of Taranto in 1323 may have entailed some danger to 
Byzantium, surely bv 1324—1326, when Andronicus II pursued his negotiations 
most diligently, the danger from the West was smaller than it had ever been 
since 1302. 

Norden has singled out one French plan as a major cause of Andronicus II's 
conciliatory policy toward the papacy. He has ascribed great importance to 
Charles IV's plan to create a flotilla of twenty galleys, with the help of Amaury 
of Narbonne. Norden identifies Louis of Clermont as the future captain of that 
flotilla, and argues that, given Louis’ interest in the principality of Achaia, 
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it was likely that the floulla would be diverted to Constantinople; Louis 
would follow the opinions of the bishop of León, who advocated the conquest 
145 No source, however, says that the flotilla would be led by 
Louis of Clermont, who had, in any case, lost his interest in Achaia. 

The only sources that discuss the flotilla are two letters of Marino Sanudo 


of Byzantium. 


lorsello, written in 1324 and 1326, and a close reading of the appropriate 
passages produces a very different interpretation from Norden's. In 1324, 
Marino Sanudo wrote to the bishop of Cafla that he might go East if the 
flotilla which, in 1323, was being prepared by the king of France, the viscount 
of Narbonne, and the bishop of Mende, was now ready to sail. But he added 
that "these men have no other intention but to destroy the infidel Mohammedan 
sect." 1*9 Sanudo thus gave a specific guarantee to the bishop of Caffa, who 
would transmit it to Andronicus II: the flotilla of 1323 would not attack 
Byzantium. It is true that in 1326, writing to the bishop of Mende, Sanudo 
said that the flotilla would, among other things, have saved Armenia and 
"defeated the schismatic Greeks.” But this was a letter in which Sanudo 
deplored the fact that the flotilla had never materialized, because no one had 
seen fit to give enough money; and he probably exaggerated the potential 
results of this small expedition.!^" Even if Sanudo lied to the bishop of Caffa 
in 1324, and the flotilla was, indeed, partly aimed at Byzantium, still this 
has no bearing on Andronicus [ls policy: Andronicus knew only what Sanudo 
told him through the bishop of Caffa, and Sanudo disclaimed any plans hostile 
to Byzantium. 

As for the bishop of León, he was, as the bishop of Mende was, one of the 
many people who advised Charles IV of France on the crusade, its aims and 
the optimal routes. But the bishop of Mende—and it was he, not the bishop of 
León who sponsored the flotilla of 1323—-advocated a general crusade which 
would send two fleets East: one would go to southern Asia Minor and Armenia, 
and the other to Syria. Neither would go to Byzantium. The bishop of León 
preferred the land route: he thought that the crusaders should make an alliance 
with the Tartars, defeat the Byzantines, and then proceed to fight the Mus- 
lims.!^? Even assuming that his views were favored, his plan necessitated a 
large expedition, traveling 5» land; 1t could not be carried out by the flotilla 
of 1323. Finally, since 1t was soon clear that the flotilla would not be finished, 
the plan of 1323 can hardly have influenced Andronicus [fs policy in 1326- 
1327. 

The union negotiations make it clear that Andronicus II acted on his own 
initiative, and not in response to western plans. The first documents concerning 
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the union of the churches date from 1324. In December of that year, Marino 
Sanudo Torsello addressed a letter to the emperor in which he said that he 
had stayed for a long time at the courts of Paris and Avignon, where he had 
discussed the crusade: “And I have heard from the religious men who have 
come from your majesty, and primarily from the lord bishop of Caffa, that your 
majesty . . . desires the union of the churches, which made my heart rejoice; 
for I know that the union of the churches supplements the crusade to the 
Holy Land."!^? Sanudo then added that he had spoken of Andronicus II 
to many French nobles and cardinals, to the papal legate in France, and to 
Robert of Naples, all of whom showed themselves well-disposed toward the 
empire. Sanudo offered his services to the emperor in the matter of church 
union, and mentioned the letter he was writing to the bishop of Caffa. 

=- The letter to Hieronymus of Caffa was also written in Venice, in December 
1324.1°° Sanudo asked the bishop to recommend him to Andronicus II, 
and to acquaint the emperor with Sanudo’s work as a crusading propagandist. 
He insisted that the emperor should know that the Secreta Fidelium Crucis, 
unlike other crusading propaganda, did not consider the conquest of the 
Byzantine empire as a necessary prerequisite of the recovery of the Holy Land. 
Experience had proved, he wrote, that the crusaders might be able to defeat 
the Byzantine empire, but they could not command the loyalty and the hearts 
of its inhabitants—-and such a conquest would be meaningless. This had been 
proved by the hostility of the native population to the Latin rulers of the 
duchy of Athens, Cyprus, Crete, the principality of Achaia, and Nigroponte. 
Sanudo said that he had presented these thoughts to several cardinals and 
nobles, and particularly to Robert of Naples. Instead of a meaningless occupa- 
tion of Byzantine territory, which would still leave the inhabitants in schism, 
he advocated a union of the churches: “The way by which the church can be 
reunited is to have his magnificent person [Andronicus II], and his patriarch, 
and other members of his house [Join the Roman church]." If this happened, 
all Byzantine subjects, as well as the inhabitants of the kingdoms of Serbia, 
Bulgaria, and Georgia, and those Orthodox Christians who lived under the 
Turks, the Tartars, and the Egyptians, would follow the emperor's example 
and return to the true faith. 
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Sanudo promised that if Andronicus II tried to implement church union, 
he would have the support of Robert of Naples; but since Robert and his 
family had certain rights in the Byzantine empire, they should receive due 
compensation. The king of France and the French nobles who were involved 
in crusading projects would also welcome the union of the churches, especially 
if Andronicus II promised to help the crusade. The help of Venice would be 
necessary, and forthcoming. 

Several important conclusions may be drawn from these letters, which 
are the only source for the negotiations of 1324. First of all, it is clear that 
Sanudo was nol acting as Andronicus’ representative to the French assembly of 
1323, as Petit has claimed.!?! Far from having represented Andronicus in 
1323, Marino Sanudo was asking the bishop of Caffa to introduce him to the 
emperor in 1324. If Sanudo had told the French prelates and barons not to 
attack the Byzantine empire, he had not done so because a frightened Androni- 
cus had commissioned him. He had merelv presented his own brand of the 
crusade, which did indeed oppose wasting the resources of Europe against the 
Byzantine empire while Egypt was still powerful. 

Sanudo’s two letters of 1324 also prove that the bishop of Caffa was Androni- 
cus II’s emissary to Avignon, and indicate that the aim of this embassy was to 
discuss the union of the churches. Hieronymus had been sent as a missionary 
to the Mongols in 1300, and since then he had spent a long time in the East. 
Becoming bishop of Caffa in 1317, he visited Constantinople and Pera and met 
Andronicus II. In 1318 and again in 1321 until the spring of 1322 he was at 
Avignon. Then he returned to the East, and in April 1324 he came to Avignon 
once more. There he probably discussed Andronicus! proposals. In December 
1324 he was in Venice on his way to Constantinople, where he died, in late 
1325 or early 1326.! `“ According to the information given in Sanudo's letters, 
Hieronymus! embassy to Avignon in the spring of 1324 was the first contact 
of Andronicus II and John XXII on the question of church union. 

Only one phrase in Sanudo's letter to the bishop of Caffa could be used to 
support the theory that Andronicus II was forced into union negotiations 
because he feared a western crusade. Discussing the benefits which would 
accrue from Andronicus’ conversion, Sanudo wrote: “that would be a great 
benefit for the men of his empire, as much for their souls as for their bodies." ! ^? 
laken out of context, this phrase might seem to hold an implied threat to the 
Byzantines, if they should remain in schism. In context, however, the phrase 
means something entirely different: Sanudo was arguing that when the Byzan- 
tines, the Serbs, Bulgarians, Georgians, and the Orthodox who lived under 
Frankish, l'artar, and Egyptian domination had returned to communion with 


151. Petit, Charles de Valois, p. 201. 

152. Golubovich, Biblioteca Bio- Bibliografica, 111, 38-48, 53-57. Golubovich makes the point 
that since both Hieronymus and Sanudo were at Avignon in 1322, they may have discussed the 
question of church union; perhaps, but Sanudo still wrote in 1324 as though he had had no 
contact with Andronicus with regard to this issue. 

153. Sanudo, letter 8 in Bongars, p. 300: “quod quidem esset maximum bonum pro gente 
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Rome, peace would reign, and Andronicus’ empire would face no danger from 
any of these states. ! 54 

The discussions which began in 1324 continued during the following year. 
Constantine Physcomallos, who was in Venice in February 1325 to receive 
Soranzo's confirmation of the Byzantine- Venetian treaty, also carried Androni- 
cus II's letter to Marino Sanudo Torsello. Sanudo answered, through the same 
emissary, and in 1326 he wrote two letters to Andronicus II and another 
two letters to Stephen Syropoulos, the chief of the Byzantine foreign office, 
and a man who had often traveled to the West on imperial business.! 5 
Although the Byzantine part of the correspondence has been lost its contents 
can be reconstructed from Sanudo's letters. 

To Andronicus II, Sanudo stressed his own efforts to effect the union of the 
churches and to promote the crusade. He had visited the pope, the king of 
France, and the king of Naples, at his own expense, in order to present his 
ideas to them. He pressed Andronicus II to try to implement church union 
in the immediate future: “this union should not be deferred; for that which is 
easily achieved at one time . . . may become impossible if it is postponed.’’! 56 
He added that the nobles and prelates of Europe would accept joyfully an end 
to the schism, and he repeated his willingness to serve Andronicus II in this 
matter. The entire letter was an urgent plea to the emperor to persevere in his 
efforts for church union. Andronicus II, “if he destroyed the schism, would be 
worthy of being inscribed in the catalogue of saints." ! ^? 

The three remaining letters, from 1326, form one group.!^? They were 
written to Stephen Syropoulos and to Andronicus Il, in response to Syro- 
poulos' letters. Andronicus II also had written to Sanudo, but his letter had 
been lost. Sanudo urged Syropoulos to work for the union of the churches, 
which would be to the benefit of the Byzantine empire, as well as to that of 
Christianity as a whole. In his letter to Andronicus II, the Venetian said that 
he was planning to go to Constantinople, to talk to the emperor “of great 
and secret matters." He had been unable to leave with that year's Venetian 
convoy, but he was sending as his representative a certain Maio Marioni, whom 
he recommended to Andronicus. A contemporary letter to Syropoulos ex- 
plained that the emperor should greatly desire Sanudo's personal arrival at 


154. Raynaldus, Annales Eccl., 1324, 839, wrote that in 1324 Andronicus II was motivated 
by the fact of the Tartar invasion 1n Thrace, and by the rumor of a western crusade which 
might be diverted to Constantinople. But Raynaldus' only source for the latter motivation was 
the two letters of Sanudo. 

155. Bongars, letters 9, 12 (to Andronicus II), 10, 13 (to Syropoulos). Internal evidence 
indicates that letter 9 precedes the other three which were written close together. Cf. Dólger, 
Regesten, nos. 2543, 2544. Sanudo addressed Syropoulos as Imperatoris Turchimanno; the word is 
a corruption of the Greek 5payovusvos itself a corruption of the Arabic word furguman. Meaning 
"interpreter," the term &payobuevos appeared in the Byzantine Empire in the twelfth century: 
L. Bréhier, Les Institutions de P Empire byzantin (Paris, 1949), p. 303. Syropoulos, of course, was 
much more than an interpreter. We have seen that, since 1310, he had headed some of the most 
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156. Letter 9 in Bongars, p. 302. 
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destruere.” 
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Constantinople, for Sanudo had important things to relate about the West— 
both about what was happening at the moment, and about events of the past. 
The secretive tone of the last two letters is tantalizing. In both letters, Sanudo 
implied that secret affairs were brewing, "which, as thev stand, are fraught 
with danger, both to your empire and to others." ! ?? The letter to Syropoulos 
reveals that Andronicus II had sent another embassy to the pope. The new 
ambassador, a certain Frater Andreas, of the Dominican order, was at Avignon, 
“and he is taking care of the affairs of our lord" (e£ procurat negotia domini 
nostri). Sanudo expressed his conviction that the "negotia" improved constantly, 
and that they would be happily resolved if Andronicus II should perseverc.! °° 

So, in 1325 and 1326 Andronicus II was still engaged in union negotiations. 
Not only did he write to Sanudo, who had become the most active western 
advocate of church union, but he also sent a Dominican to represent his views 
to the pope. In the context of Sanudo's interests, which revolved around the 
crusade and the union of the churches, the "negotia" he mentioned to Syro- 
poulos can only have concerned Andronicus’ efforts to unite the churches. 
This point is significant, for the latest to study the subject, Father T. Käppeli, 
has written that in 1326 Andronicus II simply intended to conclude a non- 
aggression treaty with France, and that the westerners misinterpreted his 
intention as an offer to unite the churches.’°! Andronicus II, well aware of the 
power alignments in western Europe, could hardly have thought that the French 
and Angevin royal houses would treat with him independently of the papacy; 
and he could come to no understanding with John. XXII while the Byzantine 
church remained in schism. 

The very secrecy Sanudo employed in his letters is instructive. Union nego- 
tiations were a very delicate subject, both in Byzantium and in western Europe. 
John XXII, so strict against all schismatics, had to be convinced that Androni- 
cus II, “who entitles himself emperor and moderator of the Romans" was 
sincere in his efforts.! ^^ And in Byzantium, the issue of church union was 
explosive indeed. Sanudo must have realized that complete secrecy should be 
preserved until Andronicus IJ and John XXII could reach an agreement. 
But there is no question that negotiations were indeed taking place in 1325 
and 1326. Writing to the archbishop of Capua and chancellor of the kingdom 
of Naples in 1326, Sanudo reiterated his plan to travel to the Romania, and 
said that the pope and the king of Naples should interest themselves in the 
issue of church union, “the most important affair in the church." He insisted 
that it was easy to bring this matter to a happy conclusion.! ? Sanudo was 
able to say this only because he was convinced that Andronicus II was seriously 
concerned with the issue. 

The embassv of Frater Andreas at Avignon, mentioned by Sanudo in his 


159. Letter 12 im Bongars: “quae sic stantibus negotiis non parvum periculum secum 
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letter, initiated the most active period of negotiations between Andronicus II 
and the West on the matter of church union. On March 31, 1326, John XXII 
wrote to Charles IV of France, acknowledging the king’s letters which had 
referred to the crusade. The letters had been brought by Benedict of Como, 
a Dominican who was master of theology at the University of Paris. John 
sent Benedict back to Paris, with answers to the king's letters. At the same time, 
the pope announced to Charles IV that something was taking place at the 
court of Avignon, “which has great bearing on the holy Catholic faith,” and 
for which he needed the help of Benedict of Como and of other masters of 
theology. He continued, "meanwhile, an embassy from the Romania has ar- 
rived, which, we believe, will prove very pleasing to your majesty."!9* This 
must have referred to Andreas’ embassy, and the fact that John XXII required 
the presence of several theologians at Avignon probably indicates that he was 
engaged in union negotiations. 

In the same year, perhaps concurrently, Andronicus II sent an emissary to 
Charles IV. Simone D'Oria, a Genoese noble, came to Paris, carrying imperial 
letters, and he told Charles IV that the Byzantine emperor desired peace and 
friendship (pacem et amorem) with all men, and especially with. all Christians, 
and particularly with the king and royal house of France. On its own, this 
statement could indeed be interpreted as an effort by Andronicus to reach a 
simple political understanding with France. But the embassy to France was 
only part of a double Byzantine probe, which sent a Dominican friar to Avignon 
and a Genoese layman to Paris. Charles IV's immediate reaction indicates the 
close link between union negotiations and political arrangements. The king 
decided that he wanted further information about Andronicus’ intentions, 
and he proposed to send Benedict of Como to Constantinople.! ^? It may be 
safely assumed that such an ambassador would discuss theological rather than 
simply politica] matters. 

Charles IV did not send his ambassador on a purely personal commission. 
Benedict was instructed to stop at Avignon before going to Constantinople. 
At Avignon, John XXII listened to his report, and decided that Benedict 
should discuss with Andronicus II the question of church union. On August 23, 
1326, John XXII gave Benedict special permission to talk with Greek laymen 
and ecclesiastics, although in general Catholics were not permitted to consort 
with schismatics; Benedict was allowed to discuss the matter of church union, 
both in public and in private. On August 20, 1326, the pope had ordered 
Benedict of Como to see Robert of Naples and Philip of Taranto, both of whom 
were directly concerned with this affair, and to seek their advice.! 9? 

Benedict of Como left for the Byzantine empire sometime in the autumn of 
1326, carrying two letters of Charles of Valois to Andronicus II. The French 

164. Käppeli, “Benedetto di Asinago," document 2, p. 94. Káppeli (p. 86) recognizes that 
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king also sent letters to Theodore Metochites. One of Charles's letters to 
the emperor consisted of copies of the letters Andronicus had transmitted 
through Simone D'Oria. The other was an expression of good will, and 
urged Andronicus II to work toward establishing peace and friendship between 
the two states. Benedict also brought oral messages both from Charles IV and 
from John XXII. Replying to Charles IV in Mav 1327, Andronicus II wrote 
that he had listened carefully to Benedict, and had given him confidential 
messages to bring back to Paris. Theodore Metochites wrote a similar letter 
to the French king.! ?" 

John XXII did not give any written messages to Benedict to bring to 
Andronicus II. However, he had already sent letters to the emperor, through 
Theodore of Montferrat. Since Theodore had arrived at Constantinople in 
June or July 1325, it must be assumed that Andronicus II's unionist efforts 
of 1324 had already elicited a response from the pope. In 1327, the emperor 
wrote a very deferential letter to the pope, whom he addressed as “lord and 
father of our majesty.” He said that he had read diligently John’s letters, and 
had held lengthy discussions with Benedict of Como, whom the pope had en- 
trusted with oral messages. Finding Benedict “an obedient man, who reveres 
and fears God," Andronicus spoke to him openly, truthfully, and with full 
confidence, and gave him messages for the pope. The letter to John XXII 
ended with an expression of Andronicus’ respect to the pope.! ?? 

The embassy of Benedict of Como to Byzantium achieved no results, and 
by May 1327 Andronicus II had been forced to put an end to the negotiations 
he had initiated. In a letter to Benedict, the emperor explained why he could 
not, at the moment, pursue the matter of church union anv further: 


When you [Benedict] came to us . . . , and presented to us those things 
which had been commissioned to you, inviting us to do and perform what 
would promote peace in the church of God, we answered to you then, and 
we answer now by these letters that it would be desirable to us to . . . achieve 
peace in the church of Christ. But we think that it is very difficult to achieve, 
because of the suspicion it would arouse in all our people.! 9? 


In his letter to Charles IV, Andronicus wrote: 


Brother Benedict has clearly understood how much difficulty we and our 
subjects face in bringing about peace in the church. He has understood it 
from what we have said to him confidentially, and he must relate these 
things to you.! 7? 


167. H. Omont, “Projet de réunion des églises grécque et latine sous Charles le Bel en 1327,” 
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Seeing that nothing more could be done in Byzantium, Benedict of Como 
returned to Paris before September 1327. On September 21, 1327, Pope John 
XXII wrote to Charles IV that he had spoken with Benedict and read 
Andronicus’ letter. In this he found nothing which would indicate that the 
negotiations had made any progress. He asked Charles IV to see what other 
measures could be taken on this matter.! ?! 

Andronicus IJ’s efforts to achieve church union with Rome ended in failure 
in 1327. Modern historians have concluded from this either that Andronicus 
had been simply trying to forestall a western invasion, or that he never con- 
templated more than a political alliance with France. But contemporary 
observers explained the failure differently. Two unconnected sources discuss 
the reasons why Andronicus II abandoned his policy of reconciliation with 
Rome. One is a passage in a small work by Philip Incontri, a Dominican who 
lived in Pera. The work, entitled Libellus qualiter. Greci recesserunt ab obediencia 
Ecclesie Romane, was written in 1356-1357, but the author had met Benedict 
of Como in 1326-1327.! '? The other source, which has never been used in 
this connection, is a letter of Marino Sanudo Torsello to Philip VI of France 
(1328-1350), written on October 13, 1334.! ? 

Philip Incontri gives an interesting account of Andronicus II's motivations 
throughout the period of union negotiations: 


The Emperor Andronicus, conscious of the evil he had done by dividing the 
churches, used to say this, as I heard from a certain monk, his secretary: “I 
reign impiously, for I have divided the church which I found united when 


I came to the throne." So, in his old age, he sought again to unite the 
churches.! 7^ 


The embassy of Simone D'Oria was the direct result of Andronicus II's change 
of heart, and subsequently John XXII sent Benedict of Como to Constan- 
tinople to discover the truth about the emperor's intentions. But, says Incontri, 
when Benedict arrived, he found the old emperor in the midst of grave difhi- 
culties: his grandson had left Constantinople, and the third stage of the civil 
war was beginning. 

Andronicus II, afraid that the inhabitants of Constantinople might rebel 
if they heard of his unionist plans, told Benedict that the westerners had mis- 
interpreted the message he had sent through D'Oria, and that he had never 
really suggested a church union. While the papal ambassador was staying in 
Pera, Simone D'Oria providentially arrived, on a Genoese galley. Immediately, 
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Benedict and Simone appeared together before the emperor, who could no 
longer deny the fact that he had, indeed, initiated union negotiations. Afraid 
of losing his throne, Andronicus II could say nothing to Benedict, except: 
"this is not the time for such matters" (videtis, quod modo non est tempus"). 
Thus, Philip Incontri ascribed Andronicus’ inability to continue the dialogue 
with the West to the civil war, which had, in fact, entered its final stage by the 
spring of 1327. 

However, the fact that the internal circumstances of his empire forced 
Andronicus II to wear once again the mantle of Orthodoxy does not neces- 
sarily mean that his earlier effort to establish closer relations with western 
Europe had been a mere ruse designed to forestall a western attack. Marino 
Sanudo Torsello who, more than any other westerner, was aware of conditions 
in the empire, realized that Andronicus’ excuse in 1327 was a valid one. In 
1334 Sanudo was trying to persuade the West, and in particular the pope, 
Philip VI of France, and Robert of Naples of the need to cooperate with 
Byzantium against the Turks. He said then that the Byzantines were ready for 
church union, and that Andronicus III was eager to enter the appropriate 
discussions. Trying to answer possible objections, he wrote that previous nego- 
tiations had failed not because of Greek duplicity, but rather because of 
difficulties which could not have been resolved: 


If someone should object, that the church has sent there many men for this 
cause, and especially that our lord the pope ... and... Charles. . . king 
of France sent there the reverend brother Benedict . . . now bishop of Como, 
I will answer that at that time there was great dissension between the em- 
peror of the Greeks, Andronicus, who is now dead, and his grandson. 
Because of this division, neither dared speak openly of the faith, for fear that 
their people would oppose them.! ! š 


Andronicus II had seen, in his youth, how strong the opposition of his 
subjects to church union could be. He, who had buried his father secretly in 
order not to arouse the fury of the fanatically Orthodox, could not risk a 
policy which would further isolate him in his already isolated capital. The fact 
that, knowing his subjects’ feelings, he had been at all involved in union 
negotiations forces the historian to give serious consideration to Andronicus? 
relations with Europe in the vears 1324-1327. 

In the last years of his reign, Andronicus II wanted to effect a diplomatic 
reversal, which would end the hostihty of the papacv, the French, and the 
Angevins to the Byzantine empire. His policy was not a response to an imme- 
diate threat from the West; rather, he wanted to free his state of the constant 
western danger which had existed since 1261. He realized that a political 
settlement could only be achieved if the Byzantine church abandoned its 
independence, but he was willing to discuss such a possibility. This, of course, 
is an almost complete reversal of his attitude during the first years of his reign. 
But why should a young man's policy command more respect than a mature 
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emperor's deliberations? Andronicus’ earlier policy of disengagement from the 
West had been intimately connected with his desire to concentrate his resources 
on Asia Minor. When the failure of his Anatolian plans became evident, 
when, after 1311, it became clear that Asia Minor was lost, he slowly moved 
toward reestablishing closer relations with western Europe. In the last years 
of his reign, not only was the loss of Asia Minor brought home with the fall of 
Brusa, but his state was threatened internally by his grandson, externally by 
the Tartars. His search for allies then included western European powers 
which he had considered inherently hostile. 

lhe factor of age may also have been significant, although not in the way 
it was presented by Philip Incontri. In the last years of his life, Andronicus II 
found that most of his policies had failed, and most of his friends had abandoned 
him. Is it not natural that he should look back on his father's successes with a 
respect of which he had been incapable in his earlier days? Michael VIII 
had been able to preserve and extend his empire because of his flexible diplo- 
matic contacts with the West; and he had hoped to use his western allies to 
recover Asia Minor. When all else had failed, and when he was challenged 
by a younger man, Andronicus II shed his violent feelings against his father's 
policies, and tried to emulate them. 

His one close friend and close companion, Theodore Metochites, was also 
involved in the negotiations for church union, and he too must have suffered 
a similar reversal of emotions and opinions. He was, after all, the son of George 
Metochites, the close adviser of Michael VIII and an advocate of church 
union, and his father was still alive—and in prison—until 1328.!"^ Philip 
Incontri admired George Metochites, and it is likely that the monk, one of 
Andronicus' secretaries" who had told Philip of the emperor's desire to nego- 
tiate with Rome was Theodore Metochites.! 77 The emperor and his friend, 
two old men whose greatest dream—the salvation of Asia Minor—-lay shat- 
tered, whose policies had been discredited, had returned to the formula 
devised by their fathers. 
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Appendix I 


Some Letters of the Patriarch of Constantinople, Athanasios I 


The ten letters of the Patriarch Athanasios published below have been selected because 
of their particular relevence to the subject of this book. Certain issues, such as the dis- 
obedience of the higher clergy and the provisioning of Constantinople, were raised 
repeatedly in Athanasios’ correspondence. However, since the purpose here is to illus- 
trate points made in the text, rather than to publish tbe patriarch's correspondence, 
the letters provide only examples of Athanasios’ treatment of various controversial 
subjects. 

The patriarch’s writings exist in a number of manuscripts, the oldest and most com- 
plete of which is the Codex Vaticanus Graecus 2219. ‘This manuscript usually gives 
the most correct reading, but it does contain some errors which may be corrected by 
collating it with the two other good manuscripts, the Codex Parisinus Graecus 137 
(sixteenth century), and the Codex Parisinus S Graecus 516 (fifteenth century). ‘The 
Codex Parisinus 1351 A is less complete than the other three. The letters here have 
been transcribed from the Vatican Codex, with corrections from the Codex Parisinus 
Graecus 137 wherever appropriate. The heading of the letters is a translation of the 
description given by the scribe of the Parisian Codex. ‘The letters contain many 
grammatical, syntactical, and orthographical errors which have been neither corrected 
nor noted. 

In the first two letters, the patriarch exhorts Andronicus II to induce the prelates 
to leave Constantinople and return to their sees. There are a number of similar letters, 
one of which has been published by Migne.! The first letter castigates the prelates for 
their greed and fractiousness. In the second, the patriarch appears particularly anxious 
about the fate of Asia Minor, whose higher clergy prefer to stay at Constantinople 
instead of tending their flock. Both letters probably belong to the first period of Athana- 
sios' patriarchate (1289-1298), when the troubles of the church were compounded 
by the presence in the capital of many members of the clergy who had come to partici- 
pate in the discussions which ensued from Andronicus’ break with Rome. The second 
letter shows Athanasios at the end of his tether; it may have been written during the 
last year of his first patriarchate. He suggests that he be translated to another see so that 
he can carry on the proper work of a prelate, while the troublemakers divide Constan- 
tinople among themselves. 

The third and fourth letters discuss the question of morals, especially those of the 
rich, and urge the Byzantines to return to a godly life. The imperial officials in particular 
are reproved for their behavior. In Letter 3, the patriarch presents one of his favorite 
arguments, that the only salvation for the empire lies in the reform of morals; Asia Minor 
will be saved by God, and help from the West would be useless, and should not be 
sought. A similar argument was made in a letter written in May or June 1305, in which 
Athanasios tried to convince Andronicus II not to send the Despot John to Montferrat 
to assume the government of that state.? 

Letters 5 and 6 deal with the particular problems of refugees and the protection of 
Constantinople. Letters 7-10 refer to the question of ood, and the measures which 
should be taken to end profiteering and to ensure the availability of bread. I have 
published elsewhere two other letters dealing with the famine of the winter of 1306- 
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1307.3 These letters clearly belong to the second period of Athanasios’ patriarchate 
(1303-1309). Letter 3 mentions the future marriage of Nicephorus Choumnos' daughter 
to Andronicus' son, and thus was written in 1303 or early 1304. 


l. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fol. 58ro (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 80 ro-vo). Letter to the 
emperor, urging that each prelate remain 1n his see, and on how the clergv become wild 
over offices and salaries. 


Ei péya tt ntnoduela trjv Ek Oeod BactAciav cov, rác tho aitriogogG EnETDYOLEV, ONOTE 
EVVOHWSG Kal £ykavóvoc, TA TOLOLUT@ TPOGKEipEvoL, u£xpi Kai vov, oùk cicakovóueĝa; Ti 
yàp LU ÉKAOTOG TV dpyxiepéov ws toic KAVOOL óokei, tij TOTOV Aaxobon xpookaptepel; 
Tic 8ë ó ph xép6ouc xápi aioxpod Kai Éeviov, r|* ávéogoc Kai onataAne toótouc DTELANPD ; 
MApEspEvetv Ti PaorAïôr, Beimv xatopxouuévouc Beoudv, Ek TapelonmpaEewv xAnOvcpobc 
Ti ó£ ph Kai tv Tod KÀAñpou ÓA(yov TIVAV àqnviaCóvtov tfjg £«KAnoíac, kai BomEP OÙ 
KOTO xp£oc KATA SE xápiv eioepxopévov öte Kai BobAOVTaL Kai wo PobAOVTAaL, Kai GAAOUC 
EKSLOAGKOVIWOV TO a00gógc, TO NTE DANPEGIaV ÜTOTANPODV, NTE GTOAT Gppuooio tů 
ékkAnoia Kkabwpailecbal, GAAG mpdc uépyeic kai yoyyuopgobeo THY SiGvolav Éxovtec, ÉVEKEV 
OpLKIOV kai póyac DTÈP WV OÙ KEKOTIAKGOLV, Wo AÖIKOÚEVOL TA HEYGAG KOtGOTEVOGOUOL. 
Tlpóc tivoc dE kai kpiOfjvat EtEpov Sikaiwcs ExtdpapovpEda Wo EYOPHvtoc Oeod, Elu mapa 
tob tfjg £kkAncíac vioð tfjg EK Ocod Baoikeiac cov, ñv Kai àótkoupévnv UN Sikatobv TÒ 
Kpipa Bapo; “H ovyi ŠK tod un Ex@épeoOar tac Kpioeic EedOeic, ñ BAdBn tH oikovuEvH 
UEyYGAN &SEYEVETO KaTa yEevedc Oc Kai orjuepov; “EvOev Ev Sow Katpdov ÉXOUEV, xeipa 
mapecopev Kai tÑ ékkAnoia Kai GdiKODpEV@ navti, £v edOOtTHTL. Kai yap &£&avOobonc 
dukaloovvys Kai GAnGEiac, avauqiBóAoG kakia rüco ExpapavOnosetat. Kai ota cuvayovtEc 
ŒOUEV JET XPIOTOÙ. 


2. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 13vo-14ro (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 25 ro-vo). Letter to the 
emperor on the prelates; that each should return to his see, to teach his people. 


Ei pév érnéyvoc Gytg BaotdAsd, tnv Ev Th GVATOAT TOV róXeov £50A00peuciv, ónep un tóotusv, 
dati HT] Kai tovs kel Évotkodvrac ExéAevoac [14vo] £&Se&AO0eiv kai tà Woe kavaAXaDeiv, ac 
TV NAVTAV and Ocod ppovtiôa £yetpioOgíc, GAAG toic apytepedot HÔVOLS TOÜTO KEXÜPIOUL ; 
Ei 68 Sià tç xóápitoc Tod pEyaGAov Osod, th £vobon oot £x Ozob ppovñoet Kai Staxkpiost? 
QiAavOponoc oidac, maldevetv nuûc TOV Ogóv ob npóc GAEDPOV, GAAG rpóc ELOTPOONV, 
ti UN) EKEAEVOUS kai TOLG MOLpEvac £keivov, Ev toic EGLTAV TOWViOIS ebpiokeoO0at, Kai TOÜTO 
èv óU edy@v Kai SEnoEWV TV rpóc TOV OEdv, tobto 5é Sta rapaiéosov ñ kai EXITILNOEOV, 
rpóg àvapaptnoíav óuntnpeiv, Kai OÙtTOG ÉÉLAEODOËAL Gedv napeveyKal TV GEA; 
“Apa El rpobata ÉVETIOTEUOUG TOV TOLHÉVOV tivi, cita ÉKEÏVO uèv Ë YvoG uóva KataAUtÓvta, 
£keivov ÔÉ, oikeíov óp£&Geov xai àvarabogonv ppovtriCovta, TPOG tfjg aAnOciac avdtiic 
rapéópaueg AtTwapntov; Eita tõv uèv GAOYOV npoBatav, Ó UN opoviiGov, avevOvvoc 
obvéayudc>c. Tõv 6£ tod Xptotod AoyiKOv rpopátov?, EdompEev àvgeuODvouc TODS TOLUGIVELV 
ÉTLAITOVTOS, VOV EavtTovds BooKetv GAA’ od tà npóßata; Kai moiav ket zV aümoAoyíiav 
evpnoouev; Evyoptar un Overoto8a@usv, StL návtec Ta éavt@v Entobotv, où TA TOD Xpiotob 
‘Inood kai Geodb. Ti GE kai tò ŠK TOUTMV £vratOa yıvóuevov O@EAOG, EdidaEEV ó zç Tpaiavod. 
Ei yàp Aitaic ókvobot kai àypunviaic, KATUUGOKOVTAL 6Š Kal HU@®V onovdaCOvt@v TOLOvTOIC, 
EK TOUTOU TO TAEOV VOEIV APKETOV toic voðv Exovolv. OLdSE yap GAAO npotépnpa roÚrotc, 
ñ tod kataßıBáteiv natpiapxyevovtac, kai d@podsoKsiobal napa TOV Kkpivouévov, Kai doa 
edidage nepi TOLOUTEV wiv Ó Kaipdoc. “H oùv KeAsvobhtmoav ürokatacthvat ti olkeia 
ÉKOOTOG roiuvm, ñ iav Huds rapaxopnoate roiuvnv, àrgAOsiv eic adtnv. Kai d1d0auEV 
ÓpKov, MC OUNOTE AnNOOTMpEV Ekeivync, £vrab0a EABciv. Abtoi Kai trjv EYaAONOALV LEpPI- 
oác000av. Kai yap üvrmc &Aegeivóv Ev GAA EV móet TOV TALTNS noipéva wo óbvagic 
OtotK£lv, Evtadba ÔE LOvov avtiKGbECeoBal tòv BovAÓugvov. 'AAX ci ti Epoi meiBot 


Laiou, “Provisioning,” pp. 108-113. 

Cod. Par. Gr. 137, xai. 

Cod. Par. Gr. 137, Sšuakpurucórma. 

Cod. Par. Gr. 137, omits 6 un gpovrizov through rpofatev. 
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PaciAéov ó evAaPEotatoc, BEAE WGAAOV tobtouc Aunfjoat Kai un Ogóv. Kai yap onpepov 
eimépnote Sixaiov ti oikeig xoiuvu ouvanoOvnüokxsw adtoûc. Ei è tobtoig tnpsiv tò 
aidéoiov Bovier, GAAG UN TO OMELAGLEVOV, EYM@ TO DTÈP aùtõv KatadeEdpEvoc kpípa, ñ 
ÉKOVTOG ñ dKovtas E€EAGOW tG MOAEMS. Kai AOyov DOEEW X PLOT, TOD Tot00tov TOAPNHHATOC. 


3. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 17ro-vo (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 29ro-30ro). Letter 
to the emperor, urging a return to God. And that everyone should take care of public 
and private affairs. And on that earthquake. 


“H tfic àvopíiac rinàv kai akaCapoíac Kpavyn, rpóc OEdv àvéBn, où tod Aaobd ravtóc Hóvou, 
GAAG Kai WaAAOV novabóvtov Kai igpéov EvtedBev tod Ocod tæv Svvapewv, &yavaKtnoic 
Kai ópyT| ÉVUTOOGTUTOG, Eni KEQAS NUGV x«pépa ai. Kai où povov épxópe0a eic ovvaioOnoiv 
£v oic £bptokópne0a, GAAG Kai óc Tod Osiov Ozpaneutai &keiOev ta SoKodvta ripiv aitoopev 
aitnuata. Kai Aéyo £vártov tod Ogob tàv óvvápeov ei prr] ai Ogonei0gic kai NOAAGI npgoeiat 
tS Osouńtopog óU ÓACyov ttvàv AíavebapiOumn tov ógopévov abtfic, ote atr] Å tÓA tc £ocCeto 
OG viv NAV TAG TÄS ty tob óekeppíov, Hhvika ÖTE tTpvyac ÉKEÏVOG ÉVÉVETO KTÜTOG, OÙTE tà TiC 
GvaroÀñç dm’ abtfjg tfjg Avias péxypt toO LKovtaptov. Kai pr) vouions ðs óU émifovAñc 
otpateuuóátov IOXLVOOLEV tí, AEYM yàp Kai mGÀiww ÉvOTLOV Tod OEOÙ, oc oó Gv abtr) ñ 
&onépioc £i ñv Svvatov GAN ovvnxOnN eis Tv BorjQgiav. “AAAG ti; '"Entotpoor) kai uetávow 
£ic óbvapiv npóc Ogóv. Av à kai nakpoOvpei àvapiévov. Et oùv BovAduEOa Kai éavtobc Kai 
TOV KOGHOV Kepófjoat, Exaotos ExiyvOpev Kai tà oikeia Kai tà Kotvá, OÙ ÔLOLKOÜVTEG tà 
ónpócia £&atpétOc, Kai tà TOD KOOUOU Kai TA tv EKKANOIOV. Kai ravowueba tv Kkakdv. 
Tobc 6& tob6to un BovAopévouc, navétw ñ Ééovoia. A£yo yap ráAXi Évoniov tod Ozob tøv 
óvvápigov, Oc ei YÉVNTAL OAOKANPOS ñ £riotpogr] cov tò Kata o£, OD puóvov EAELBEpiav 
nüÀiv ñ pnOsica Yñ tS GvatoAfi¢ TAOUTNOEL, Kai GnoAavoEL, GAAG ovvtpiyeEet xai TOÙC 
énavaotávtag iopuanAitac, kai ta Ópta Exeivwv dEONOOEL Ei © ónep aGnevyopat un tesia 
YEVNTAL f| EXLOTPOPT GAA’ Ex pépouc, Eoeitar Kai ñ Evepyeoia EK uépoucçc. Ei 6& OdddAWC, 
o000AÀQc, KEV LUpias £niBoAdc OTPATELLGTMV ñ KAOTEAAIMV AVEYÉPOEL ExLVONOWLEV, GAAG 
Kai önep Gv r@v £i; GOMGAELAV óokobvtov LETOXELPLODUEBG, cic tO Evavtiov éxBmnostar. 
Aa tadta NOEANoa ó dvéËioc EY tob oùpavod Kai ts yS, avoi—ar thv Obpav, Kai tovc 
¿pyxoušvouç [17vo] mtapaxadsiv Kai eig óOvGutv VOULBETEÏV npóg ÉTLOTPOPV Kal ugtávotav. 
Aa tadta Kai meppOfivat tivà ei kai ook elorkoboOnv, oz£pivnoa rpôc ávatoATv, Kai TEALV 
rüpaKaAQ Kai tà (xvn xataonüGouat TV nroððv cov. BAéyopnev TPÔG ÉTLOTPOPV Kai 
uetévoiav DA&£vopnev. Mn ë tac OpéEerg CntHuev Nudv wonep Ó KavikAciov, um Grntóv 
KataAAayfivat Oe cic Goa tÅ £&ovcig £xpticato Govemdpac, GAAG uóvov yevéoBal tobq 
yáuovç Gc Svvapévouc abtóv tæv xeipOv’ tod Ocod s€edreiv. Znthowmpev ta üpéokovta 
t Oc. Xngócopev d10pOdou kai ta oikeia xai tà Kova. dev yap &£XniGopugv âvriAnwiv 
£k Osod tc Gvopíac åvépxoućvng eic obpavooc; Tadta advayysiAat cou éxeAcdOnv évamiov 
tod Ocod. Ei èv obv cic Gkovóvtov ota avnyyetAa, TH @g@ poo yapic Kai ti of ayia 
yuxiüj. Ei 6€ Bapoc paivouar évoxA@v, óé£onat TaALV Kai xoig Goig tpooninto nociv, iva 
dons pe kai nvoeiv xai BAëneiv. OSE yap bros £yo Ev Gvopiats ovAAnqOsic xai taAai- 
nopoc Ov kai akabaptoc, ópcða Tapa tivoc, Kai toXÀAG ulov rap’ óp00660&0v Baocu)éoc 
Kai evoeBodc. 


4. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 39ro-40ro (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 50vo-51vo). Letter 
to the emperor, on those who thirst to devour God's people. And on how the patriarch 
also suffers in the resulting evils, because of friends and relations. 


Tod kupiov pov AéGavtoc, ci £v TO napovü TH GOiKM rio10i ODK £yévgec0e, Tic 6 rapé&gov 
bpiv tò GANOtivov; Kai ei doxsi ta Ths àAnOg(ac civar tod Lap@va, GAA’ oiua tod tide Biov 
TÒ nav, DNEP TOV Lauœvüv TeAsiv Kai tO GdiKov. Aid toto tG £k OEod BaciAs(íac cov 
ó£opat tv iyv@v abdtiic EMantopEvos, DG ËXEIG Ev TOÛTOLS kaipóv tà GANOF Kai aióvia 
Képdavov. Aioyóvnv Érépêvoov® toùs ÉxOpobs, obv toig KOAGEL tæv vebóso0at ppoviua- 
1£vOHÉVOV. Evrporñç tà npócona TANPMOOV. Oi óluóvzgç tv Gdikiav Kai ápraynv, Kai 
KÉpóog oikeïov AOoyICOLEVOL TV toD yévouc cuppopáv, Kai £v Bpdoet Gptov EntOvpobvtEc 


7. Cod. Par. Gr. 137, adr@v xeipav. 
8. Cod. Par. Gr. 137, £n£póvos. 
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kataqayegiv TOV ÀAaóv TOD OEOÙ, apiotr yhoo SiKaloOvVNG, xaipegww eic HaTHV ÉÉEAEYXON- 
twoav. Oi èv uavia äkokaoias Kai BopBópo iXAvooonevot ooppoobvns papák Ozpa- 
rEvéofwoav Kai un 0£Aovtec. OÙ KAENTELV TETOALLNKOTES, ñ MOPOLG ñ yonteia ñ moir 
npootetnkOteg [39vo] appntovpyia ôiKaléoooav dixkaiotata. Tobt@v yàp Évekev Kai 
Ocdc évédvee trv ioxdv thv èk Ocod BaciAciav oov, siç TO TOS vópouc adToD Kai THv 
ÉKKANOÏGV OLEKÔLKEÏV Gvdopikwtata. “EveKev TOUTOV Kai TV püxaipav ÉVEXEÏPIOEV, Ó 
OTPEMELV Kai TV EUDVUHOV KEAEUOUG tQ nGíovtt. "Aneipoig og àya0oig ó ongpáyaOoc 
Ka8wpaice. Thpnoov tovtov tà dikaim@pata. Ev tovtois Huds Kai un O£Aovrag B1oov. 
Ev@pavov TOV NOLNOAVTG, TATOOV EVEKEV TOUTOV xapügc «ai TOLS óvtoc PLAODVTOG og, Kai 
un dia TL TV yenpav. "Iva ó£ Kai ATOS Ev Xptotó tt xauxnoopat, TG povis Hou eloaKouve. 
Tò à&ioné pov gziospxéo0o £vorióv cov. Ob yàp EbpES tivà MC ELE TOV PLAODVTO oe, Kai 
TV OV ELEPOGKVHV oikeíav MOLODHEVOV TV GWTNPLOV, OÙ SE TOV Ev tolc £xepxop£voilg 
üviapoic oc &£u£ ovvaAXyobvta col, ñ zóv S0ENS Kai ootnpiag TS oñs KNÔÔHEVOV ws ELE, 
gi Kai xoAAoic Oy NpatiCetat TO qiAgiv. ‘Qc GmóÀotto fj DAOKPLOIC ñ kai GaMd>s £&eAeyxetat 
el tfjg ÉATIOOG ànooqaAQoiv OÙ taty mMpooKEipevol. “Evekev tovtav GvtiBoAG CHcar 
(ongp üvrp Tv Gogdv cou óvvapobuevog £v Xpiot®. Eig OeEod mapataéiv aàpiüunanu. 
’Apiotevoov katà rüvrov àv £x0paíver Ogóc. Tepilooat trjv pouvaiav oov, doa un MidAov 
EKELVW KUL TOÙG TEKTALVOVTAS TH TOLADTA ükpatóc GUYKÓOTTOV Kai dqerió!c TH KPÜTEL TOD 
corñpoc Pévtoc. TO Te Kat yàp Ev@tion àxó Kupiov £v toOto vika KATA TAVTOG, HT) TO 
piov Kai OUYYEVOV, UN ONO SvvaotEiag TOV OMELAOVT@V àvakomtónevoc. Tlavta yap 
óvvatü TO MLOTEVOVTL. Erntkontéto oot uépiuva HEV Noovnyv, TV Xúnnvy ÔË TAALV ñ kpeitto 
&Aríc. Aëye teBappynKkac, iôoù Kvpioc 'Inooüc, tic kaxwoei Le; Einé, Kópiog šuoi Bon@ôc, 
Kai où MoBNnOnsconal ti ToLnoE1 poi àvOponoc. “Exe Dappodvtms, GyabOv nenrobévar Eri 
Kópiov, ñ mezowWévar Ex ávOpomov, riotevoov £v aio0nogt, Sti Kópiog Eotiv Oc ða- 
okedder BouAdg E8vOv, mpdc ð Kai Aaóv kai apxóvtov BovAdc aBetet. Móvn ó& pévet 
OEOOËQNOUEVN eic TOV ald@va n toutou BovAn. IIappnoi$o0noi rpaktikóg kai uàAto ta. viv 
èv finépa tv BAiyewv iva lócopev Ext coi TO ExikGAEoai ue Ev fjué£pa BAiyews cov kai 
&cAo0pat oe kai óo&Go&tc ue. Ti uè mapadvneic aym@viopEevov Ev toig brép cod Kai yvnoíac 
GOL OUAANTOÛLEVOV orep EK SLALLETPOD, un TOPGV EloaKoveLlv pov; Ei yap tivos képoóoug 
ij 50ENS ENG, ñ oiov ñ OVLYyEVOV Évgkgv, ñ AVEGEMS Kai oikeiov OpsEEwv, à [40vo] Kai 
NOAAGKIC ànroxapión tioi, Òr adtov TÔV Ogóv unóapoD unóóAoG notè EicaKkovbon HOD, 
und £pupóv uor mapéEEic edgpavOfivar peta tv qiAov pov. Ei ó" Evekev tod Ocod Kai 
TOV TOD Ocod kai OV OMEIAELC àrapaititoc Aot 50ENcs TE kai peyaAwovvns kai owtnpiac 
tfjg oñs, à à Kai Tapa Kupiov ei meiBov, Éyetai cot kai d0Ea Kai owtnpia Kai avtiAnyic 
TAYELVT) Kai tium. Ti un £rayovíian £v dom KÚptoç si Kai ouvayoviCouévoug stpnKas Kai 
fiic OEP TAV OV rpoOupótata; “Eott yàp avajupipoXov, oc rèp àv EEattobuat, xpoO00uoq 
anonAnpoic ta eig Sdvaptv, Ott un ðe CnroOugv tà OEP dUVAULV, Ogóc uopiorAaociog 
evopavei, Kai HEYHAUVEL, otnpiEsi te kai oO0gvootsr trjv EK Ogob BaciAgíav cov, àápapótoc 
onEpaoTiCMV abtiic Kai wde Kai £v TM WEAAOVTIL. 


5. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fol. 12ro (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fol. 21vo). To the emperor, 
a letter on charity, and asking for a decision on the captives [refugees]. 


[loAAGkKkig ävapépo ti èk Ogob Baoikeia cov npüyua anoBAEnov sig owtnpiav wuxñç 
avéEodov, umógvoc GAAov ðsóuevov, ei pr) LOVNG KEAEUOEWG, Kai 61a TAG udc Oc Éotkev 
Gpaptiag mapatpéyel Ó Katpóg kai KaTtaAlnavetar GBeparevtov. Atd todto mapaKaarAd 
Küv tà HT ckéygoc 6eópeva ñ ÉGodov Gc yivwvtat. Eópiokovtai 6€ Kai Evtdc TG MOAEWS 
aixudAwTOS Aads roic, Kai Evt ó£ov và OUVAVTLANWYOVTEL oi óvovájievot, £xaotoc KB 
mpoatpsitar. Znt@ è BovaAnv nepi TOV dpyxóvtov, Moadv Edv qavtj KaAOV néumo sic éva 
Ékaotov TOV TOLOVTOV üpxóvtiov AVAMOPAV xàpiv TODTOD. “H éneióT) Eypaya Kolv@c ypappa, 
iva Gávayvoc0ft £v TH naAatiío COLVIN YHEVOV TAaVTMV, Kai ócov kai olov mpoatpEbT] Exactoc. 
Avo yap Cnta, ñ iva nmpocAGBntat Exaotos KATA ðúvauıv, óoouc TpoatpEitar Expt O0£pouc, 
Ty ooe 600v TPOaLpEITat. 


6. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 9vo-IOvo (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 16vo-19ro). Letter 
to the emperor, telling him that he should make more frequent appearances, especially 
at the walls and the gates of the city. And that no one should enter the city armed. 


Tà mapa tior èv cig xapápaociv Ogzíov 0gou@v npatiióneva tToAunp@s, LY UV ð, ng 
ook oda, åvekĝiknta katadıuravóueva LIkpd Kai peyaAa, €v Olonmep OMUEPOV gopiokópne0a 
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tà Tiuétepa. KATNVTÁKAGI. Aid toOto KaV, üànóye tob viv, dlavacthvai mapaKaAd. Kai yap 
Kai TH TAG Ocíac dvvayEews prati, TO Mav Kiveital Kai PÉPETOL, GAAG BovAEtat kai f| 
un apyovs OpaoBar un 6& Gnpaypovac, ÔTL pn SE katà TO ootripiov 0£oriopna COvtsc éouév 
uóvnv THY tob Osod Sikatoobvynv Cytodvtec Kai Paotrciav GAAG ph à Opeyousba. Ata 
tadta Gviotopó, mpoddovs moiwio0ai tv PaciAciav cov ovyvotépac, Kai WaAAOV nepi tà 
TEÏXN Kai MOAGS TG MOAEMWC, Kai £vtóc Kai EKTOS ókvou xopíc. Kai M 6$ mPOMaciCopevovuc 
THY OALYOTHTA HD OE TV oikseíav GogdAsiav, cov Duiv Osgóc évexeipice tovtw  eExeivw 
KOTOTIOTEUQUEV. OqOaÀuoi yap tiov riotótepoi. KéAevoov 6 SiKaLOV, TG TOAEWC stow 
unóéva pe’ ónAov gioépxgo0ai, kai waAtota tv Aativwv. Eis yàp aoaAeiav péya Kai 
tobto. Kai pn ð OKVUEV tà sic ðúvauıv HKovta DUETÉPOV GNOTMEPAIVELV KAAG, WS TÀ EICO 
un EEvoxvovtec, pur] òè rapanéunopnev Eis THV abpiov, TO pr] SONGS Eig OGAOV TOV nóða COD, 
Kai OÙ HT vootaen axovticbévtes ó puldoowv c£ ayyEXOoc. L'evéo0o ppovtic sioox0ñvou 
Aadv sic GooaAXElav, ÔTL éya toic AvTIMGAOIC dÉOG Kai TOTO. “O ebpiokópgvoc Gnas XAaóc 
ó) (oç G&roAapéto yAuKeiac Kai ebyapiotov. Oi dé töv Ev otpateig Kai nàéov, si 6ovatóv 
Kai HIKpGc GoxOATOEMWS ñ citov SAiyov. El ó oùv Kav, LN ÔLEVOYADVTOL &t(jioc, NAPA TAV 
EVEPYOUVTOV kai Ta oikeia AonGCwWvTaL. “Exovol dé tr|v Ôpeilovoav onotayr|v Kai dia8EoLv, 
HOXOnpav OALY@vV EKTOG, KV KOITLVEG TOV ATOBAETOVTWV LOVOV rpóçc tò AaBEtv, EKTAPATTELV 
èni [10vo] xeipobci tv £x Oeod PaotAsiav cov Kat avbtdv. “Ott è Gnd ovuTaeias we 
ano ts Paotkeias cov Ó Aooí0Eeoc kovoev avayKateoBar avawépetv Eve OEP OV pot 
doketv ExmieCerv doikoG CITAGGOLEVOL évepyeiv Oc kai ô TIS AAC rpiupikrpioc, GAAG 
un &xpipfi xavcakaA Dyer kai aA nO. Eide kai Hv not yox] £Aerjuov Kai ovpnabys, xai paA1ota 
Küv TH vóv ózouévo noAAfi; ovumabeiac xaipó. OD yàp ryyvónoa si Todto npooñv pot, 
äkunv puKpa aicOavóuevoc. Toóto yap ti èk Oeod BaciAcía cov éyapícOÓn tó péya ñ 
ovumdbera Aéyo, GAAG Kai keypeootntai. Epoi óš¿ GAm08066 eig tata, kai woxpa woxn 
EVUNAPXEL kai GKANPÈ kai GmÓKporoçc KATE TOV rpgnóvtic Kei vov OTNALTEVOLEVOV TAOUOLOV, 
El ui HE ñ Tpo@avis opótnc £keívov, Kai TO KOTEGBIELV Mc APTOV tobc névritac AdEdds, kai 
tfc oñs no0avóunv cuounxa000c yoxs, uoi te zÓ Kkaxenelyov TOD yp£ouc Eig déoc MBODV 
toD obaí, AO TE TOD rapaocwuonüv TV KAKiav NÓ TE TOD TÒ NLKPOV, TIKPOV un AEYELV GAAG 
yAukd. ITAnv GAL d€0p01, næs Tovs ni MOAAOIS ÉTEOL TAG TLAAC QquAGOOOVIOG, Kai Tapa 
unógvóc Ov éyygipioO0évtov tv kar adTOV £&ovoiav katayvoo0£vrac oriepov, ñ 6160vat 
tO tkavov, ci dimKeoOal Kai si map’ GAROU nAEOV 600fj katakpívovrai, Kai diota Ev 
TOLOVTM KALPÕ, TOVS LT) uaptopiav óvta, MvAGKTV TOLAUTNV, ià TO SOdVaL KATANI- 
otebeoar. Eidé Sti tijg Èk Geod DaciAciag Gov KATEVHRLOV à cuvépyovtat toic TOLOTO 
AaXote1, Kai Napa TV adtols GLYKPOTOLVTMV ÉVEUAOYOÜVTOL Kai OÓaouaotóv, dei tod 
wevdouc EkKexvuEVOD, Kai UGALOTa toic nepi TO ÀAÉYELV SELVOIC ExnaldevdoEWwes, Ei pT] EBEAOVOLV 
ateviCelv x póc TO GAGONTOV tod kpitod. Av & Kai xabtnc AVTIBOAG, rveopatt un mMLotEvELV 
navti, mpoBaivetv 6& Kai cuyvótepov Kai aKovElv Kai BAEmELV, Kai Wo SEov S1aTLBévat 
Kav tà Eyydc. OD yap ÉKKOWOL UGS THV ónpoociov tr|v £lopopáv, TO £keiOgv ó6£oc Kai TV 
ÉROLVOULLÉVNV GOOaAElaVv Kai Omxotayrv, OvLvEpyodvTEs T] Ópeyónevor Avawmepousv. Mn 
OÙTO paveínuev OÙOË Todtov qiAobvteG KaKsivov ànzexO0avónevoi o00£ orias AñHHOTL 
yapulopEevol, AAA’ ic 6 nÀGcac éxiotatat ouvtnpetoOoa: tv ðóčav cfjc BaclAsiac ñ £yaptoOn 
tQ yéver XPLOTIAV@V LOviLOV Kai óuvekfj Kai EEnpnuevnv ŠK TV gig ÔVOLV, niotw kai 
dpéokelav DM NudovV zpattouévov Ocod xai àávagépopev Kai CnAobusv kai £kxkarópne0o, 
Kai £0xópng0a. Kai iva kai ti ovykAnto tÅ iep& un mpooh Goa ô ugeyaXooQovótactoc Óvgt- 
dite ad Oeod thv ‘IepovoaAnu. Oi àprovtes [10vo] cov aneBobo1 pnoiv ayanOvtses Spa, 
SlMKOVTES üvtamóóopa, Ôppavois OÙ KPIVOVTES Kai Kpiolv ynpàv ob npocéxovteç. Ei ðè 
Kai aveEstadotws SiakOv@ qiAotipía, àvaqpépeiv TA ARABS GKkovóneva vopilopeba, Kai 
tocobrtov ñ ÉAUTOÙS nyvonrjoauev Ñ TO Oyoc TAG BaotAgí(ac, ñ tv GANGElav Kai tò Sikatov, 
6 dgsiretat Kai toig brypetobdor tÅ BaoiAe(a Kai 6v à xai dvtiAGuBavovtat mpdc Osgob tà 
fip£tepa, Kai ur] 51a pOBov Geod xai &yànzmv Kai tò Euto0ov xpéoc xvfic BactAsiac kai tv 
t ONNKOW nzpénoucuv SlE—ayoynyv, Kai TO uoi GMELAGLEVOV àvaqépo. XtgAAéo00 Ô1à 
Ozóv evovveidntos avOpwmoc Kai TAUTNG Nlotdc, Kai LN TV GANGELav óaotpégerv oi 
Añua mpooesio0Eic, ñ kai npóocona obv uoi ÉÉETUOWV, nep AVEMEPOV À Gvagépo. Kai 
ñ ur] Oriya êk tv NOAAOV kai £yyópeva GAnOsgíac kai ChAov kai &kóikrjoeog GAA’ ópéGSenc 
ñ kai taxa Gkaípou qpiAavOponíac Kai ovpnabeiacg qavoot, un è £v toic Kat GANOELGV 
cicoaxovoual. Mr oóv éGpuev tà npénovia Kai OPELAOVTO STL GHPPOVHV TO KPIVELV ià 
Ogóv àvOpórouc WOAAOV napaAuntsiv, ñ òr GvOponouc Ogóv. Kai pr] óeoiévat Tv noy 0npíav 
TIVV ànzopAénovtac eic Ozóv, àya0óv ciddtac, un En’ ávOpomov ngnoi0£vat GA’ èni Koptov, 
Kai àya0óv ÉAnilerv èni O£óv, età ên Apyovtac. Kata vOv Veiwcs yàp Cavtwv, püpoov 
&AXcc Guaptarav, 'Inooóc ó fjuérepog ook EG, GAA’ Ótav un £ic ADTOV Kai à KeAEvet ópipsv, 
poBgpov AÓ tı toO BEiov póBou bónoXAauDéávovtgg. '"E5cunapiGet yap wo Ocóc Kai tà 
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dvoxeph, Kai cwtnpia oou tals vuxaic ruv £yo giui Aéyer Kai Épyois anonAnpot. Arati 
YAP KATEOTPALMEVNV OPOpEv? trjv ÉkkAnoiav xai avexoucba; Arati &dixia, poveia, nopveia 
Kai óca ToLadtTa NPATTOLEV EÏG TO PUVEPOV, ODK £ygic EKSIKNOIV; Ei yap kai àpyfiOgv eici 
tà Kaká, GAAG AaBpaiws roc Kai KPLEIWdHco LTO TOV vóuov Kai TaLdevoLEva, Kai GvaotgA- 
AOvEVa Kai kxataioxvvoneva. “Hvika 5€ padvopia ñ Eunadeia  ANULGOL ñ rpoo@motc à 
Kai KOTUPPOVoEL ñ axpiíBeia Kai TO Sikalov anEUNOANST napa toic Mpoexovolv, dóbvatov 
un ExayeoOar natdeiav trjv £& ópyfic. Kai ido tic Gv toto àpyijOev Kai uéxpu navtóc, si 
0£Ag1 Aiav ópüv, Bavudlwv Sikains Kai ueyaADvov TG rpovoiac tò äputov. “OnEp èn- 
otaji£vn f EK Ozo0 fjaciAg(ía cov eic todto óiavactr|to Bepuótepov Ogóv Ex@v TOV GUVOVTL- 
Ànvópevov kai thv Qeountopa. 


7. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 53ro-vo (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 72vo-74ro). To the 
emperor, on the famine which has taken place among the people. 


IIponv ói£pxopévov niv Tac 66006, GAAOS GAAO tt tv nevrj vov ECNtEL rdc. Nov 6$ óuoqeo- 
VOC AMOSLPOLEVOL DTÈP oítov, MAVTES PIKpODd iva pur] ÉGÉPXNTUL tic uieyaAXonóAXeoc rapaka- 
ÀAoboiv EXEELVHS, kai ópkoic KATASEGHODOGL TPO aithuaTtoc GAXov ravtóc, rpóc TIS £x @goü 
Baci e(ag cov, trjv ävapopüv rèp tod citov roicio0at ue. Tñ ovu@opa 6& tfj tovtov Kai 
atòs ouvO0pnvóv Gua Kai ovvadAya@v Kai HELBOUEVOS, otoxatónevóg TE tà EK oitoó&íac 
Selva cuvavtnoovta toi; £uoig AdEeAQoic kai OUUTÉVNOL, Kai tò anoBnoduEvov NGAI èk 
tod tolobde Kako TúÜoç, toig OroAsgupOgioiv Ek tfjg 1a Tac uàs àpapríac ovuPdonc 
Xptotiavoic àngels, tfjg èk Osod Baolrciag cou ó£opat £votíocao0at Ev atoOroel, tac 
guac ón£p citov KÜKEÏVOV POVÜS, Kal HN TapaxmpEiv toig Eevioig ñ vóoo nAEovetiac À 
Kai QiA(ac åns THOTLUM@Vtas TOV XPLOÔV TOD Xpiotob, óc diaOpvaTELV TELVOOL TOV üptov, 
GAAG UN TPOTUINOEL xpucob, ANOKTEVELV toUG tod Xptotod EveteiAato. Ti yàp aùtoùç 
MOEAT| CEL, àv KEPÔNOWOLV ov TOV KOOLOV, óngp åðúvatov, GnuioO0Go1 6š tr)v oikeiav 
woxnv; Kepôñoar èv yap GAovV tóv KOOHOV TOV GdvvaTwV tivà, Énmioôfvar 6& Ékaotov 
tv oikeiav woxIy ci 9EAEL TOV óuvoróv. "QA roonc aioxdvnc kai yóyov, brép advvatov 
Kakod zpoóo0vat tivà TO óvvatóv ayaBov, TOV OAiywV tò ayvoetv. [53vo] Atov yàpÉxELv adtodc 
Kata VODV tó, TAODTOS éàv PEN UN rpootiOeco0at Kapdia, xai mAODTOS Adikm>s OUVAYOHEVOC 
ééeucOnoetat, kai ot fouAduevot nAovt£iv, sig rzipaopóv Kai mayida tod óuwóXovo uri- 
mtovol. Kai tò Ó TiiovAKGV ocitov ónpuokatGpatoc, edAoyia è Eig KEMaANV tod ueta- 
166vt1oc. Tadta napa trj; £k Ocod Paoirsiag cov déopat ñ 6160x011 tcv, ñ £rimmOntooav. 
Kai tò ph nenotBévar Eni GórAótnti nAobDtov, GAA’ ni TH CHvti QE tH nXAovoioc uïv 
cic ànokavoiv dàyaOT|v råvta MApEXOVTI, ÔTL SELVOV Kai népav dSeivOv. “Eve pév Eta TOV 
GUUNEVATOV pov GdeAQOv Kai NTHXOV, Tpoonintetv Kai ó£goO0at BaciAéoc LEyaAov £bos- 
Béotov dpboddEov Kai MiAoxpiotov, ÊAeñuovos onepBoAikGc Kai tfj tñç oixe(ac wuxiic 
ovunabsia Kai ayaGotntl ExikapntovEevonv tfj OAiyet tod ónnkóov Kai ouupop. Toig 
tocobtoic è ayaboic, OA (yG katakauxáo0ai dpa Kai E€via, kai tov roO0ntóv utv oitov 
ÓC LT] MMEIAEv EKKEVODVTAL TG TOAEMS, Kai TADTA HN GYVOODVTWV TV HEAAOVOGYV EXLTINTELV 
üvíatov vócov Kai OUUPOPÜV tolg MEVOLEVOIC TNLiv oí tà nod ÉXOVTEG, Kai TV Gpnayhv 
TOD ATHXOÙ Ev toic OIKOIC, kai tà ÉQUTÕV £kóvtec AnNoKAEiovtTEs TO TOD LU] Gkovdoal TÔV 
óró Tod Kupiou otnAit£UÓL£VOV, did TO t@ç GnoONKac ypnyopEeiv kakGc kaO0gAsiv, sic 
pueujóvov avéyepotv. IIpóc taótnv trjv vóoov, ook Gpxov, où% lepEds, où Aeuttnc ExaEer 
tv iatpeiav, GAAG HÔVN ñ Ek Ogob PactrAcia cou petk tivos Eauapeitou, óc Kai tov Dro 
TOV ANOTOV NANYEVTG, oo zapéópague PoedAvEeauEevog. ALTOG yàp Kai rÜ Ek Ogo6 Bassia!’ 
cov 600 Sé5uke Ta ónvápia, TV evoePEtav Kai zv Baotrsiav. ALTOS Kai zÓ EQOGOV nom- 
cate évi toutov t&v £Aayíotov pol Pod Exoinoate, Kai £v TH £ravépygo0ai1 todtov Tv 
BaciAg(av zapé£&et cot ñv ExopevdOn AaPeiv, Kav oi TOXOVTES notar 6o0vai ADT oùk 
NOEANOUV ñv eiye HEV óc Ogóc, Éxer o£, WC OeavOpwros, Kai Baoirebov tod ovpavod kai 
tiic yiic, Kai toD otevaypod TOV nevritov kai TG TadAainapiacg ÉDÉCTIGEV ÉVEKEV àvaoti]- 
ceobat. Abt ñ 605a giç tobc aio vac, amv. 


8. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fol. 54vo (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 74vo-75vo). Letter to the 


emperor, on the same affair [the famine] and against profiteering. 


Ei kai ÉVEKEV aox nui tov natpóov Kpadtlote DaciAe0 Kai GdEAORDV Gdikiac, Kai GHPPOOÛVNE 
óngzpQuoUg Wc T1 GovyKpITOV £660n kai HEya TH "oon oitoóooía npócg tobs Ópoysveic, 
ñusic &E050v Kai KOTOU xopíc, UN drootepnO0Opnev abtfjc, unde 51a TL tv dvOponíivov 


9. Cod. Par. Gr. 137, omits dpdapev. 
10. Cod. Par. Gr. 137, tic £x Oso BuctrEiag cov. 
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ànopaAopns0a óéouqt Orëp Tio Grac Aóyog toig ouviobci Kai nav HUOTHPIOV, TO Titov 
tabtnc Kai avayKatov, yvwpiCouEevov Ev TH LÉAAOVTL. Ti yap tod netv@o1 tiva SiaOpvrtEtv 
TOV GPTOV LLAKAPLMaTATOV; LTEpEoOV obv tv ayaQwovvnv ric Osóc cot TO xpátoc TUPÉOYETO, 
Kai LOVOV óy £in£, xai KATALOXOVONGOVTAL HEV ot TAOUTLIONG Kai TpLETV Kai Gdidd0xOV 
d0Eav AoyiCOpEvot TO TUMOVAKEÏV ypEL@dn návta. 'HoOrnocovtai ó£ kai ayaAAtdoovtat 
oi mpdc te Ocdv kai età Ogóv Siakpivovtec bEE1Hc, Kai Asia BAEnovtEs Kai EAniCovtsc, 
Kai 51) KataAerpbévtec sic ysipac tac oàs toxvoc £& avOpwrivns ampootatsvtol TÜUTAV 
Kai ÜTOPOL, Kai tüvtac KATENTNXÓTEG Kai UNÔËÈ ypõčar óvvápevor, rpóc GLvENTOVS pakpn- 
yopias TV coqóv npóc TO AdiKsiv, óU obs Kai TO BaciXAeoeo0ai ór aVEparwV àväpérovc 
Osdc édtkaiwos, pros kala oi iyOvEc, ó pEiZov TOV £Aaxtotov, ab0adHc norta KATÜTOOLV. 
"EVEKEV TOUTOV AVTLBOAD, GVOpanovG AvTMpEv Kai un Osóv, reno1Bôtac TH TAOVTO GAAG 
un révntac, Os dSoxodvtacs ÜovAebeiv Kai pap@va óvvatóv. "H obk dvavtippritoc ünac 
GAvKTONEsalc TOO papovü mEednOeic, abtdxpnua KaBopitat sbayyeAiM@V pPLKTNHPtOTHs; 
'Eniotn01i obv toic totoûtoic Baorkkdtepov ó&opat. "EAeyEov, énitipnoov, àárootpáqonót, 
EVOLOAL TV npocńkovoav Agovtiüv, cic 50ENS aiwviCovons KataotoAnV. Kai obto ða- 
KELLEVOV ALOV, oórepaonícai E€eyepOHoEetal ó nappéóov Wo óvvatóg kai KEKPAITAANKMS 
£5 oivov nataewv gic tà ònricw cov toù ExB8povc, Kai eig aim@viov OÔVELÔOG taic LETÉTELTO 
y£veaic ono0njcov. 


9. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 75ro-vo (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 99ro-vo). Letter to the 
emperor, on reconsidering the matter of cereals and bread, that they should be sold 
at a just price. | 


“Qorep HAiov tò MEyyeElv kai OGATELV TO idtaitatov, oto Kai Baccio nepon 6uatocóvn, 
Kai evvopia TOV TOAE@V, KaVTEDBEV TO SHUG EK SiKaLOTPAYyias xai cwppocúvng Kotv, ó 
tod Oscod ErEoc. “EE Ov Kai ÉTIKOLVOS TAOVTLOLOG, Qipoupévov StkaloobvN TAEOVEKTHV 
dei tà KOLVa Onoaupifetv érioqaAGc iôtonotovuévov, Kai TH Aad tod Osod rpoorpiBóvrov 
n£víav, £& ápnayfig xai mudtntoc. “EvOev ei uéxpu Kai viv où nmponyOnv kaxavaykáoat 
rpóc nAnpooiv aitnyatwv tiv Ek Ocod BaciAgíav cov, noiciobar SE póvnv AvaMopay tG 
avtiic dakpioet dvatibévta, GAAG viv brép Edvopiac Kai EvDOdTNTOG, STas t poofj AVAPAIPETOG 
Ti) BaoiAtóv TOV TOAEMV, ob LOVOV évriBorié Kai Bito, GAAG Kai Bidbeiv où navdoopat. 
Kateëaipetov, àvaOgopfíjo0ai tà TOV yevvnuatikdv Kai TOV ğptæv sic dikaiav £&ovrnotv, 
Kai f| TOUTMV £riotaoía npòc TOV ELAGBEOTEPV tivóc, ó0gzv ok olua EdpEsiv ebAapéotepov 
Kai MOTOTEpOV AsppoKaitov tod LeBaotod. Ata todto (vo Kai Ee: BaoiAtk® xprjoojuat, 
TUPUKAAG, NAPAKAAD, rapakaAG taxOfivai abt mpdc Ts Ex Ocod PactAsiac cov evepysoiac 
[75vo] rnpouñôerav, TOAAG ovvtEeAodvta npóg tò TG edvouias GovyKPitTwWS kaAÓv pEYGANV 
tfjg ToAttsiag brootdons Cnpiav rò Tod Auto, óc HLiKPOD THv rgptouolíov pouaiwv, £v 
tTaic yEpoi tv Aativav y puoíou xai Gpyupiov sicoeveyxOfivar. Tò dé peiCov, ñ TovUT@V SEP, 
EMELYEAOVTOV ñutv && Gyepwyxiac, Kai TooodtOV DTEPHPOVEÏV, WG Tas yuvaikac tv TOAITOV, 
àvtáAAayna citov AapBavety mpvattovévouc önep pn iov. "Evekev tovtov avtiBoAd, 
Ti] TOLAUTH oxovófj ExipEdAscia tc èk Ocod Baotksiac cov, un EninAEOV KATAKAVYNOWVTAL, 


rf 


GAM’ aioxóvnv ac ÔtrnAoïda, ó tag BovAds tv &0vàv mEepitpénwv énevôvei aiwvios abtoic. 


10. Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 53vo-54vo (Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. 74ro-vo). Once 
more on the same affair (the famine), and that no one should sell wheat without the 
patriarch's knowledge. 


“Hvrgp &vapopav renoiunv Or£p citov Kpatiote DaciAe0, 611 Ogóv pm ExtANIH, ooùv 
un GAA® tivi TOV APXOVTOV tv óvoi[54xvo]knoiv tv Epi TOD citov £«yopn0fi tod oikovopeiv, 
EKTOSG OD AVEMEPOV ELAGBOtc. Kai 6007 Kai ñu£érgpoç povayoc. Kai iva pndé adtoc, Exitipiov 
yapic, tob UN TPÔS npócona, LN TPÔS YAPLV, LN TPdc OLAiav, ur xpóc pa Kai Gévia, ta 
Kai copav OMbarpovdcs ExtvmAobvta, GAA’ EveKev oiktou Kai GANVEiac Oso0 Kai ÔLKALOOUVNG, 
NTE Av ovyxy@petv EEwmveioOat tòv oîtov tovs toÓtov Siy@vtac tunovAkseiv, oi Kat 
énróápatot ÉTUUIOYOVTES yupa ñ oitov Ssiacanévta, ñ doa abtoic ó catüv onot(Ogtat, tac 
TOD Xpiotwvüuov Aaod cupqoopác, à Cnpiac £&ovoupévoic! ! Ékeervéc, cidciac tfc £x Oeod 
Baotrsiac cov, we ei kai mov repi tivov Óvtov Ev Pia xpóc ADTTV TETOLIHLNV Avagopay, 
GAÀ' o6 mote KaTHVayKaoa. “Ev ó£ ye toig viv dg Svtos KOLVOD vavayiov, tO KOLVAS 


11. Cod. Par. Gr. 137, étœovuuévois. 
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cupQopüc zapapjo0i0v, OLY GNAGS dvaqgépo, GAA dé Kai KatavayKaCw, Kai ei un sioa- 
Kouo0@ Ti ovvéost Bapp@v, kai dpyifopat. BAéyov obv gic Oedv tov tv yeipa Gvoiyovta 
&£uninAüv. BAéyov viéoiv anrdpotc kai ddvvatoic, kai tò pEellovac ouvOpvmTt Eps AUETTOLOLV 
üptou, kpi piAoTékvou xpóc OpElANV Kai dSvvatod Evde1—GpEvoc. BAEyov wuxiic Baoi- 
KOTÁTNG olovi? óggiAei BaciAiKÓv, Ev TOLOUTOIC EvdeikvooBaL gpóvnpa, Kai Balvtépouc 
tpónouc oikovopníac, UT) Ppadiovg xoAXoicg. Kai si unnov tev £v tfj vég GavuaotmbévtM@V 
TPÔS uétpov ngqgOákapev, 106, NOXOUNV veavieocao0at, © woxñc Lakapiac, ava0epa sivat 
amo Xpictob. OAiyov yàp voto tHv navy kai OAlyaKic. “AAAG ye Kav, tv Ev tÅ rad 
jj Katoniv Badiowmpev Svownd. “H oddé £xOgzáoat àóvvavoüuev Moo£a; Ei pév ageic tiv 
duaptiav avtoic rpóc Geov dvoanobvvta, doec. Ei & oùv GAA’ EEGAEIWOV ye kxapob, && Ac 
yeypáqnxka!? BiBAiov, kai GAAOS un KATIOXVONTE pe TAPAKAA®, Eni tH ovvtpiBH tic Ovyatpóc 
tod yévoug pov, Kai GAAOc dmeté pg nikpH> anoKAavoaoGat. Ti 5é ó péyac Aapió èni ti 
BeuAdto Opyi; Obxi xabtnv éxdAet mpoc Eavtov; Ei éywm 6 nowy ékakoroínoa qiokov, 
TO noiuviov ti nenoinkev; Er uè yep£o0o Å xeip cov Kai Eni tov oikov tob zatpóc pov. 
Kai mAgiouc £ixov éCap18unoacGat, ci Hñ mov mpdc oikov copiac Kai OÏKTOU £yápattov, 
ÉurAeov Kai uóvov Siwdvta AaBeiv dqopunv, paKpav tæv PNnGévtwv yiv@oKuv uć, Kai 
ovoteAAopevoc tadta onotiO£vati [54vo] ñ Kai nAgío XAaXeiv, tob uñmec ógAnoo kai yEAWTA. 
Tovtov ye xápi eicakoucOfjvat avtiporAd, ei kai pr] Aéyguv a&(oc menaidevpat. 


12. Cod. Par. Gr. 137, oivov. 
13. Cod. Par. Gr. 137, yeypógnkac. 
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Two Letters to Charles of Valois and Catherine of Courtenay 


The first letter published here survives in two copies, J 510 nr. 25? §1, and J 510 nr. 277. 
Both are fourteenth-century manuscripts, written by two different hands, and the 
first copy is somewhat more legible than the second. There are a few differences in the 
text of the two copies; these will be indicated in footnotes. ‘The two copies are designated 
A and B. The second letter also survives in two copies, without textual variations. 
The two copies are J 510 nr. 25? $2, hereafter designated as C, and J 510 nr. 258 §2, 
hereafter designated as D. They were written, respectively, by the same scribes as 
A and B. 

Various historians have dated the letters variously, from 1306 (Du Cange), to 1308 
(Omont, Rubió y Lluch, Burns). Dade's date of 1307 is based on three references. 
Two are from the first letter: “per gratiam dei . . . et per opus tuum regna sunt pacificata”, 
and “inveniuntur Cathalani qui tenent fortilicias in partibus Galipolis et nominant te 
dominum.”’ The third reference is Limpidaris’ complaint that the cities of Asia Minor 
“have been under blockade for four years because of his [the emperor’s] evil counsel.’’* 
Dade thinks that “regna sunt pacificata” refers to the end of the French wars in Flanders, 
particularly to the treaty of Athis-sur-Orge (1305), and that Limpidaris’ statement 
refers to Michael IX's unfortunate expedition of 1302. 

But it is unlikely that Monomachos knew about the treaty of Athis-sur-Orge; if he 
were well-informed enough to know about it, he cannot possibly have thought, in 1307 
or 1308, that 1t brought peace to France. In fact, we know that in 1307 Charles of Valois 
was forced to postpone his expedition to Constantinople precisely because of troubles 
in Flanders.? Furthermore, the text speaks of “regna,” and Flanders was not a kingdom. 
The first reference should be taken to apply to the peace of Caltabelotta. This is supported 
by the text, which specifically mentions Charles’ intervention (“per opus tuum") and 
which seems to link this pacification of the kingdoms to the advent of the Catalans. 

As for the third point, the reference to the four years during which Asia Minor has 
been in a state of siege, this could refer either to the failure of Michael I Xs expedition 
in 1302 (making the date of the letter 1306) or to the after-effects of the Catalan cam- 
paign in Asia Minor (1304), thus making the date of the letter 1308. There is also the 
possibility that “four years” is used loosely by the author. 

The point on which an accurate dating can be based is the reference to the Catalans 
“qui tenent fortilicias in partibus Galipolis et nominant te dominum." We have already 
seen, from other evidence, that the Catalans were not Charles's vassals while at Gallipoli; 
but they did begin their negotiations with Thibaut de Chepoy before reaching Macedonia. 
If we may assume that these negotiations were fairly open and widely known, then we 
must accept that Monomachos’ letter was written while the first negotiations were going 
on, just before the Catalans reached Macedonia. The date, therefore, is the summer of 
1307, either July or August. All of the letters, these published here and the three pub- 
lished by Omont and Miklosich and Müller, were written at roughly the same time, 
since they all refer to the same persons, Matteo Balbo and Philippo Marchiano, who 
were the emissaries of the Greeks to Charles of Valois. Indeed, the style and the contents 
of Monomachos’ and Limpidaris’ letters are so similar as to suggest cooperation between 
the two men. 


1. Rubió y Lluch, *Companyía Catalana," p. 16. 
2. Moranvillé, “Projets,” letter 2: óu xpóvoug vécapi Evar ànokAeiopaivat. 
3. Above, “Charles of Valois, Venice, and Byzantium," in Chapter VII. 
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Letter 1. Letter of John Monomachos informing Charles of Valois of the future arrival of two 
envoys, and of Monomachos’ willingness to fight for Charles. 


Peramabilis frater fortunatissimi et altissimi Regis Francie sancte mi domine et cum deo 
Imperator Constantinopolis et totius Imperii Romeorum. Ego Johannes Monomachus 
audacter notifico tuo sancto Imperio quod per aliquos annos confiderunt et crediderunt 
in me Philippus Marchianus et Matheus Balbus consilia et verba eorum privata. 
Et quia ego invenio eos esse consanguineos meos et operari bonum opus pro Christianis 
recepi* libenter verba eorum et feci me cum promptitudine socium cum eis. Consilium 
hoc est.? Postquam fuimus certi quod accepistis Uxorem Neptem domini mei quondam 
beatissimi Baldouini potentem et sanctam dominam meam hereditariam Imperatricem 
et jure dominam omnium Romeorum proposuerunt suprascripti venire ad tuum 
Imperium sanctum notificaturi tibi quomodo facilius est tuum sanctum Imperium 
hereditarium recuperandum.? Et expectavimus semper adventum tuum. Et quia 
intelligebant quod multa alia tibi" ardua incumbebant retardaverunt suprascripti 
ad te venire. Nunc autem audivimus quod per gratiam dei et misericordiam et sue 
matris sanctissime et per opus tuum regna sunt pacificata et inveniuntur Cathalani qui 
tenent fortilicias? in partibus Galipolis et nominant te dominum.? Et Patria ista 
devastata est multum a paganis et aliis inimicis propter inhertiam!® istius innaturalis 
domini et est in periculo perditionis residuum. Propter que gentes nequentes per- 
secutiones huiusmodi ulterius!! sustinere, non solum tuum Imperium recipient cum 
gaudio sapientes tanquam naturalis domini sed etiam cuiuscumque! ? qui eos guereret 
et defenderet.!? Nichil aliud scribo nisi quod unum sum cum istis et quid isti dicunt 
ego dico. Et pro fide adhibenda misi cum eis fratrem meum Constantinum! ^ Mono- 
machum. Et quomodo magis! ? greci se tibi reddent absque preliis et effusione sanguinis 
Christianorum. Hii! sunt sufficientes ostendere tibi modum cum desiderium et volun- 
tatem Grecorum cognoscant multis modis. Pro deo miserere Grecorum et accelera 
adventum tuum quia gentes perduntur et gentibus perditis locus vacuus parvum valet. 
Ego autem servitudinarie supplico!" tuo sancto Imperio quatenus in futuro non in- 
veniam a te gravamen, nec me incorrigibilem reputes de co quod primus scripsi tibi. 8 
Sed hec recipe gratanter propter tuam misericordiam. Et sicut ego scribo multi alii 
scriberent qui sunt de isto consilio maiores nisi timerent ingrati reputari. Sed si Deus 
posuerit in corde tuo quod significes cum aliis capitulis preceptum tuum Grecis quod! ? 
ipsi qui ad vos veniunt Grecis publice ostendere possint videlicet percipiendo et publi- 
cando quod si quis Grecorum? inclinet scribet ut?! villas reddet seu aliud faciet 
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gratum imperio tuo a te inveniet gratiam et utilitatem ut fidelis non solum litteras multi 
et magni et nobiles mittent sed etiam personaliter venient ad inclinandum tuum 
imperium. Ego autem sum de parte orientis Romanie et custodio fortiliciam?? atte- 
salonicensem tamquam capitaneus ipsius fortilicie.** Sunt multi orientales mecum 
fugati de partibus suis doloribus afflicti et solum quod ego videam certam imperii tui 
potentiam.** Spero in Deo et in sua matre sanctissima quod magnum servicium pro 
te perficiam. Deincips ergo remaneat in conscientia et misericordia tui sancti Imperii 
cuius tamquam servus audacter hec scribo. 


Letter 2. Constantine Limpidaris to Catherine of Courtenay, urging the speedy conquest of 
the Byzantine Empire. 


Audax servus potentis et sancti Imperii tui Imperatrix mi sancta, notifico ego Constan- 
tinus Dux Lymbidaris? > quam servitutem habeo ad tuum sanctum Imperium et quomodo 
divulgatur per me preconium tuum in omnes Grecos et quot alleti?? ad servitutem tui 
Imperii, hii?" qui veniunt ad inclinandum tuo sancto Imperio videlicet Philippus 
Marchianus et Matheus Balbus notificabunt sicut de alis et de me. Ego quidam 
tamquam servus primus tul Imperii sancti supplico quatenus perficiatur cito id quod 
isti conservi mei tibi dicent et quod notifico domino meo Imperatori quia locus est in 
periculo et postquam annititur populus remaneat vacans et parvum valet.?5 Maneat 
in misericordia tui sancti Imperii, cuius parvus servus hec tibi notifico. 
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An Essay on Sources 


It is customary among Byzantine historians to preface a study such as this with a survey 
of the sources they have used. This is done because much depends on the historian's 
assessment of the reliability of a relatively small number of major sources. There is also 
the need to indicate how far the weight of the narrative is carried by western and how 
far by Greek sources. Since such a long preface is unwieldy, however, it has seemed 
more appropriate to discuss the sources at the end, rather than at the beginning, of 
this book. 

The most important Byzantine sources consist primarily of narrative histories, and 
only secondarily of diplomatic materials. Among the narrative historians, George 
Pachymeres is the best source for the years 1256-1307. His history, a continuation of 
George Akropolites’, covers the two reigns of which he was a personal witness, that of 
Michael VIII (in six books), and that of Andronicus II (in seven books); it is absolutely 
essential for the study of that period. Unfortunately, no modern scholar has published 
an adequate analysis of Pachymeres’ work. After Colonna and after Moravcsik we are 
still left almost solely with the information given by Karl Krumbacher in his Handbuch 
der Byzantinischen Litteratur.! António Rubió y Lluch has done some work on Pachymeres, 
but he was mainly concerned with Pachymeres as a source for the Catalan expedition.? 
For the rest, Pachymeres' difficult language and complicated style have led historians 
to agree with N. Iorga who dismissed him and a whole period with the words “his 
work as a writer is worth just as much as the political accomplishments of his imperial 
master, the deplorable Andronicus II"—2 comparison unfair to Pachymeres.? 

George Pachymeres was born in Nicaea in 1242, and came to Constantinople upon 
the recovery of the city by the Byzantines in 1261. He was well educated in the classics, 
and his language abounds in homerisms, archaisms, and references to ancient authors. 
He was no less learned in ecclesiastical literature, and could follow and expound a 
theological argument in subtle and complex detail. Pachymeres held high state and 


1. Karl Krumbacher, Handbuch der Byzantinischen Literatur, 2d ed., in I. Müller, Handbuch der 
Altertums- Wissenschaft (Munich, 1897); Gyula Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica. Die byzantinischen 
Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkvélker (2 vols.; Budapest, 1942), reprinted in 1958; M. E. Colonna, 
Gli storici bizantini dal IV al XV secolo. 1. Storici profani (Naples, 1956). These works are useful for 
further bibliography. As far as the writers of our period are concerned, Colonna and Moravcsik 
add little to the information given by Krumbacher, a real revision of whose work would be 
most useful. 

2. A. Rubió y Lluch, La Espedición y Dominación de los Catalans en Oriente juzgadas por los 
Griegos (Barcelona, 1883), Memóries de la Real Academia de Buenos Letras de Barcelona, 
IV, esp. pp. 47-57; A. Rubió y Lluch, Paquimeres y Muntaner. Memóries de la secció histórico- 
arqueológica del Institut d'Estudis Catalans, 1 (Barcelona, 1927); A. Rubió y Lluch, La 
companyia Catalana, passim. 

3. N. lorga, "Médaillons d'histoire littéraire byzantine,” Byzantion 2 (1926), 291-292. On 
Pachymeres, see also V. A. Mystakides, «Tlaxvuépne Tempyioc, npmtékôikog xai 61Ka10@0AGE xai M. 
K pobctoc,» ‘Evaiouua Xpvooctópov IHanaóoroóXov, (Athens, 1931), pp. 214-232. The importance and 
reliability of Pachymeres as a historian has been recognized by V. Laurent, in “Notes de 
chronographie et d'histoire byzantines," Echos d’Orient, 36 (1937), 157-174. 
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ecclesiastical office.* During the reign of Michael VIII he participated in the council 
that condemned the patriarch Arsenius (1265). Later, he disagreed with Michael's 
ecclesiastica] policy and opposed the union with the church of Rome. He described at 
length both the persecutions of those who opposed the union, and the restoration of 
Orthodoxy under Andronicus II. His account of these events is reasoned and he sets 
out the views of both sides while clearly indicating his own standpoint. His personal 
involvement in these disputes, as well as the fact that he was close to both Michael VIII 
and Andronicus II and had access to state documents make his testimony invaluable. 

George Pachymeres, like most other Byzantine historians of the time, had an exalted 
sense of his function as a historian. T he Byzantines were keenly aware of their obligations 
to the historical muse and to posterity; by contrast, western historians of the time, when 
not writing simple chronicles, were, like Joinville or Muntaner or Froissart, writing the 
history of a man, or an expedition, or a war, without much interest in developing a 
philosophy of history to guide them. Pachymeres was very explicit as to what he wanted 
to do and why. He was writing the history of his times for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. He was sworn to truth and impartiality: “for truth is... the soul of history, . . 
and he who prefers lies to the truth is sacrilegious." If there were truths which he 
could not reveal, he preferred to omit them, rather than lie; for it was better for posterity 
to be ignorant of something, than to be wrongly informed. At the very beginning of his 
history, Pachymeres also expounds his method of collecting evidence. He does not 
rely merely on hearsay; he writes of the things he himself saw, or heard about from 
participants whose stories have been checked against the evidence of others.? For the 
most part Pachymeres is able to keep his pledge. Compared to Gregoras, the other 
Byzantine historian who wrote about the same period, Pachymeres is a more accurate 
historian, with better critical judgment. 

In a way, the times made it easier for Pachymeres to keep his promise of impartiality. 
For he was not singing the praise of a period or of a man. He could not—the period 
was inglorious and full of disasters, Michael VIII he disagreed with, and Andronicus 
II was no hero. Thus, Pachymeres’ history is no eulogy and it is hardly a polemic— 
except perhaps in some passages concerned with doctrine. He was painfully aware of the 
decline of the empire, and of the inadequacy of its leaders. He respected the church 
and the emperor as institutions; yet he often exposed the mistakes of one or the other. 
Although almost every page noted the disasters that befell the Byzantine state, he had 
great faith 1n and touching love for his compatriots. Writing of the demands of the people 
of Constantinople that the fleet be rebuilt (1305), at a time when everyone saw disaster 
at the gates of the city, he insisted that the empire had not lost its strength; the spirit 
was there, whole and wholesome, and the weakness of the members of the body politic, 
especially the army, could easily be corrected.? 

Pachymeres is not an easy historian to read. The very advantages of his work contri- 
bute to its weaknesses. Because he is not writing of one set of events, his account tends to 
be disjointed. He often interrupts his narrative to introduce a wholly new subject, and 


4. Georgii Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis libri tredecim, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 
1835), in two volumes. The few details of his life are given in Pachymeres, I, 11. On Pachymeres' 
historical work, see also V. Laurent, “Les manuscrits de l’histoire byzantine de Georges 
Pachymére," Byzantion, 5 (1929-1930), 129-205; V. Laurent, L'histoire byzantine de Georges 
Pachymére. Un nouveau témoin, "l'Athén. Gennad. 40," Byzantion, 6 (1931), 355-367; V. 
Laurent, “Deux nouveaux manuscrits de “Phistoire byzantine” de Georges Pachymére," 
Byzantion, 11 (1936), 43-47. He held the ecclesiastical office of protekdikos, and the state office 
of dikaiophylax. 

5. Pachymeres, I, 11-13. 

6. Ibid., II, 545-546. 
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then sometimes summarizes developments which took place years before, without warn- 
ing the reader. At times one year runs into the next without his taking any notice of the 
fact. His difficult language compounds the problem. The reader often feels lost, especially 
in matters of chronology, and many historians have been misled. Fortunately, today 
we have the work of three historians who have tried to correct the chronology of Pachy- 
meres, as it was established by Possinus, the first editor of the history.’ This work has 
not yet finished. The traditional dating of several events has been corrected in other 
parts of this book. 

The second part of Pachymeres’ work, the seven books on Andronicus II, is more 
concerned with internal affairs and with developments in Asia Minor and the Balkans 
than with relations with the West. This is partly the result of the growing isolation of the 
empire, and partly a reflection of Pachymeres’ interests. We gather information nowhere 
else available about major and minor controversies within the church, about conditions 
in Asia Minor, about Byzantine relations with the Serbs, the Bulgarians, the states of 
Epirus and ‘Thessaly, about the state of the Byzantine army and finances. But there is 
virtually nothing on Byzantine relations with the principality of Achaia. There is but 
limited information on Andronicus! various matrimonial negotiations and alliances 
with western Europe. Pachymeres does not even mention the treaties with the Venetians 
and the Genoese. On the other hand, he does give some information on the Venetian- 
Byzantine war of 1296-1302, and the details he provides on the attitude and activities 
of the Genoese in the empire, and on the Byzantine reaction, are very important. 

Much of the last two books of Pachymeres’ history is concerned with the Catalan 
expedition. Since we have other sources of information for this enterprise, we can check 
both Pachymeres' account and his reliability as a historian. On the whole, Pachymeres 
is well informed about the leaders and the progress of the Catalan campaign. For 
instance, he gives a fairly detailed and accurate account of the origins and past history 
of Roger de Flor, as well as of the war between Aragon and the Angevins of Naples— 
unlike Gregoras, who makes a number of mistakes. He even warns the reader that he 
is not an expert on European affairs, and if what he reports is inaccurate, the blame is 
not his, but belongs to the “report” (gñun) he is following. 

Despite the fact that Pachymeres is very clearly anti-Latin, he speaks of Roger de 
Flor's valor and of his prowess in war. He gives a long account of the Catalan depreda- 
tions in Asia Minor and Thrace; in this he conflicts with. the other major source, the 
Catalan Muntaner, who depicts his fellow-countrymen as a well-behaved army, until 
the iniquity of the Greeks forced them to break faith. I have had occasion to discuss in 
context which of the differing accounts I have followed. I should, however, note here 
that I believe Pachymeres gives a more complete and satisfactory account of the over-all 
behavior of the Catalan Company.? To Pachymeres also we must look for most of the 
details of the Catalan campaign in Thrace, which Muntaner treats very summarily, 


7. Possinus’ chronological notes and other notes have been incorporated in the Bonn edition. 
His observations on chronology are on pp. 689-766 of vol. 1, and pp. 776-870 of vol. 2. Cf. 
G. Caro, “Zur Chronologie der drei letzten Bücher des Pachymeres," BZ 6 (1897), 114-125; 
Pia Schmidt, “Zur Chronologie von Pachymeres, Andronikos L. II-VIII," BZ 51 (1958), 
82-86; R. Verpeaux, “Notes chronologiques sur les livres II et III du De Andronico Palaeologo 
de Georges Pachymére," REB., 17 (1959), 168-174. Verpeaux' dates are, on the whole, more 
reliable than Pia Schmidt’s. 

8. A. Rubio y Lluch, £spedición, pp. 50-57, claims that Pachymeres’ account is overly biased, 
and that Muntaner was closer to the truth. He does admit, however, that Roger de Flor is 
presented as a more varied and real personality in Pachymeres than in Muntaner's glorified 
description: Rubió y Lluch, Paguimeres y Muntaner, p. 15. On several major points, the documents 
published in Rubió y Lluch's Diplomatari, support the evidence of Pachymeres rather than of 
Muntaner. 
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and for which we have limited documentary information. It is a great pity that Pachy- 
meres should end his history in the early summer of 1307. Since Muntaner also stops his 
detailed account of the exploits of the Catalan campaign at approximately the same 
time, we are reduced to insufficient and very fragmented accounts for the campaigns 
of Macedonia and Thessaly. 

For the purposes of this work, I consider Pachymeres as one of the best sources of the 
period, certainly the best narrative source. He does make mistakes, either out of 
ignorance or out of carelessness, and I have noted these wherever I found them, On the 
whole, however, he is very reliable. I should perhaps, make a note here of the use I 
have made of reported speeches of various personages. Ever since Thucydides, historians 
have reported orations which they never heard, but which serve to liven the narrative, 
to present the issues or to illustrate the character of the orator. I believe that most of the 
speeches recorded by Pachymeres were probably accurately reported. This is particularly 
so with Andronicus’ speeches, for Pachymeres was close to the emperor, and probably 
heard himself or heard from many witnesses what Andronicus had to say to the prelates, 
to the Catalan leaders, to the people or the notables of Constantinople. Equally trust- 
worthy are the reported words of the patriarchs John XII and Athanasios I, as well 
as those of various persons who spoke in church assemblies. 

Apart from his history, Pachymeres has left many other works, some of which have 
been published. Among his nonhistorical writings, there are works on philosophy, 
poetry, and astronomy and some unpublished letters. He wrote a study on the quad- 
rivium, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy, thirteen studies on various subjects, 
and a work on rhetoric.? He died sometime after the summer of 1307, and his student, 
Manuel Philes, wrote a lament on the occasion of his death. 


Nicephorus Gregoras is the second major Byzantine historian of the period. Perhaps 
because his career was more varied than that of Pachymeres, and his life more interesting, 
his work has been studied by modern historians, especially by R. Guilland.!? Thus, 
he is less of an unknown quantity than Pachymeres. There 1s, however, still the need for 
a short discussion of his historical work, because most studies of his life have concen- 
trated on the period 1330-1360, when he became involved in religious controversies. 

Gregoras was born in Heracleia, a town in Paphlagonia, probably in 1295. He studied 
first under his uncle, Bishop John of Heracleia. At the end of 1315 Gregoras arrived at 
Constantinople, where he had the good fortune to study under two of the most learned 
men of his time, the patriarch John XIII Glykys (1315-1319), who taught him philo- 


9. Lovrayna tv tecoápov poOnpárov, GpiOnmtikfjs, noucikfjg, yeoperpiac Kai dotpovopias, published 
in J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca e codicibus regiis, V (Paris, 1833), 350ff; J. F. Boissonade, 
Pachymeris declamationes XIII (Paris, 1848). For further bibliography on Pachymeres’ works, see 
Krumbacher, Handbuch, pp. 290-291, and Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 1, 280-282. 

10. Rodolphe Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras; l’homme et l’oeuvre (Paris, 1926); R. 
Guilland, La correspondance de Nicéphore Grégoras (Paris, 1927). On Gregoras, see also Krumbacher, 
Handbuch, pp. 293-298; Colonna, Storici bizantini, pp. 58-60; Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, I, 
450-453; 5. G. Mercati, “Sulle poesie di Niceforo Gregora,” Bessarione, 34 (1918), 90-98; 
S. G. Mercati, “Nota all’ epigramma di Niceforo Gregora in morte del Metochita," Bessarione, 
34 (1918), 237-238; St. Bezdechi, “Le portrait de Théodore Métochite par Nicéphore Grégoras," 
Mélanges d'histoire générale (Cluj, 1927), pp. 57-67; N. A. Bees, «Kputixa kai 810p00t1xà cic BuCavtiaKd 
keipeva. Eig Nixngópov lpnyopä ‘Pouaikñv 'loropiav,» Viz. Vrem. 20 (1913), 67; T. Hart, *'Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, Historian of the Hesychast Controversy," Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 2 
(1951), 169-179; A. Rubió y Lluch, *Nicéforo Gregoras y la expedición de los Catalanes á 
Oriente," Museo Balear de Historia y Literatura, Ciencias y Artes, 2d series, II (1885), 401—408, 
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of the chapters dealing with the Catalan expedition); Rubió v Lluch, Espedició, pp. 57-65. 
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logy, and Theodore Metochites, who instructed him in philosophy and astronomy. He 
always retained his connection with Metochites, who left him the monastery of Chora 
(Khariye-djami), and his library.!! Gregoras' friends moved in high circles and he was 
himself presented to Andronicus II in 1322 or thereabouts. Andronicus admired 
Gregoras, and Gregoras, in return, remained loyal to the emperor even during the 
civil war with Andronicus III (1321-1322, 1327-1328). His most important activities 
after Andronicus Is death had to do with religious controversies; he opposed the 
ideas of Barlaam and, later, of Gregory Palamas. He was forced by the emperor John 
Cantacuzenus (1347-1354) to immure himself in a monastery, but was released in 1355, 
when John V Palaeologus had come to power. He died in 1360. 

Nicephorus Gregoras was a very well-educated man; indeed, Krumbacher has called 
him the greatest polymath of the fourteenth century, and later historians have followed 
Krumbacher's judgment. His writings include works on rhetoric, philosophy, astronomy 
(he tried to reform the calendar in 1326), grammar and, history.!? For all his great 
knowledge, Gregoras is less of a historian than George Pachymeres. His Roman history, 
in thirty-seven books, covers the period 1204—1359. For our purposes, the most important 
books are the first nine, dealing with the years 1204-1531. The first seven books are based 
on the accounts of Akropolites and Pachymeres, whom he summarizes as well as com- 
pletes.!? Gregoras must also have had access to other, supplementary works, because 
at times he introduces details which are absent from Pachymeres. In general, his ac- 
count up to 1307 is of only limited value, for we have the much more detailed and 
accurate work of Pachymeres. Gregoras becomes indispensable for the years after 1307, 
when Pachymeres’ history stops; the next important historian, John Cantacuzenus, 
does not deal in any detail with the years before 1321. 

Like Pachymeres, Gregoras has an introduction on the nature and importance of 
history; he also writes about it in later chapters. Like Pachymeres, he pledges himself 
to impartiality. But, even in the first seven books, he succeeds less well than Pachymeres. 
For he takes a didactic view of history. History not only teaches us what has happened, 
but enables us to predict the future and shows us the futility of evil, which in the long- 
run finds its punishment.!* This is a dangerous concept of history; it tempts the historian 
to present such a view of events as will help his case. Gregoras does sometimes succumb 
to this temptation, as well as to that of oversimplification. When he discusses the events 
or developments of the years 1204-1320, he often speaks in broad generalizations. 
These are not the result of reasoned synthesis; they more often are due to carelessness, 
and to his desire to present a large picture without taking into account the complexities 
of the subject he is treating. His disrespect for detail often leads him to make mistakes 
which could have been avoided. On the whole, I have used Gregoras very cautiously, 
and I have usually found that when there are discrepancies between Gregoras and 
Pachymeres, Pachymeres is right. 


11. Guilland, Grégoras, pp. 4-7; V. Grecu, “Das Geburtsjahr des byzantinischen Geschicht- 
schreibers Nikephoros Gregoras," Académie Roumaine, Bulletin de la section historique, 27 (1946), 
26-61; Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, I, 450-451; Krumbacher, Handbuch, pp. 293-298. 

12. Krumbacher, Handbuch, p. 294; Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, I, 451. The most detailed 
bibliography of Gregoras’ published and unpublished works is to be found in Guilland, Grégoras, 
pp. xxxi-xxxv. Further bibliography in Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, 1, 450—453. 

13. N. Iorga, *Médaillons," pp. 293-296, is quite wrong in thinking that Gregoras did not 
know the work of Pachymeres. 

14. Nicephori Gregorae, Byzantina Historia, Y (Bonn, 1929), 3-6; II (Bonn, 1830), 573-576. 
On this, see Guilland, Grégoras, 228-257. Guilland takes a dim view of Gregoras as a historian, 
for reasons slightly different from my own. Guilland, however, was mostly looking at Gregoras' 
discussion of events after 1320. Notice also that Guilland does not see much difference between 
Gregoras’ and Pachymeres’ concept of history. 
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Gregoras' history is not well-organized, but because the period before 1320 is treated 
so summarily, his narrative is easier to follow than that of Pachymeres. His language 
is also less tortuous than Pachymeres', and his chronology somewhat easier to deter- 
mine. It should be added that Gregoras did not have the time to finish or polish his 
historical work. But his incapacity for original historical thinking, his banality and 
frequent superficiality of judgment could not have been corrected by any amount of 
revision. 

John Cantacuzenus who, as John VI, was emperor for seven years (1347-1354), 
wrote the history of his times after his retirement from office.! ? His Histories is an elegant 
piece of work. Cantacuzenus took pride in his classical education, and he consciously 
emulated the style of Thucydides. Unfortunately, we shall never know whether he 
imitated the substance as well as the style. His description of the plague of 1348 1s 
heavily indebted to Thucydides’ description of the plague which struck Athens in 
430—429 8.c. Cantacuzenus' discussion of the evils of the civil war between Andronicus II 
and Andronicus III (1321-1328) and of the revolution of the Zealots in Thessalonica 
contains thoughts and phrases reminiscent of ‘Thucydides’ description of the revolution at 
Corcyra (427 B.C.) and its effects. Was Cantacuzenus drawing a valid comparison, or was 
he merely carried away by his admiration for Thucydides? The same questions arise 
with regard to the long and learned orations, written in Attic Greek, which Cantacuzenus 
constantly reports. They may be literary exercises, or they may truly indicate the 
speaker’s thoughts; it is difficult to decide which is the case. 

Cantacuzenus’ history begins in 1320. It is the best single source for the civil war, 
despite the fact that he had a strong bias in favor of Andronicus III. As far as foreign 
policy is concerned, he gives virtually no information. He had little connection with the 
government of Constantinople until 1328, when his friend, Andronicus III, became sole 
emperor, so he could have but limited knowledge of Andronicus Ils diplomatic 
maneuvers. Besides, Cantacuzenus’ history, especially in the first book (1320-1328), 
is an apologia for his imperial friend, and for himself. Very little. else is allowed to 
intrude into Cantacuzenus' effort to convince posterity that right was on his side during 
the civil war. This biased account is balanced by the equally biased account of Gregoras, 
the supporter of Andronicus II, who wrote the history of the civil war from the viewpoint 
of Constantinople. 


lurning from the work of Byzantine historians to other contemporary literary sources, 
the obvious starting point is the work of Theodore Metochites. He was one of the main 
literary and political figures of the early fourteenth century. From an unhappy youth, 
tainted with the stigma of his father's unionist policy, Metochites rose to the highest 
state office, becoming secretary of the private purse in 1295-1296, secretary of the trea- 
sury in 1305-1306, and megas logothete (the equivalent of the first minister of the state) 
in 1321. His literary and scientific work (he was one of the best astronomers of his time) 
is large and varied. Fortunately, we now have the excellent book of Ihor Sevcenko on 
Metochites and Choumnos, to which I have had frequent occasion to refer.! For our 

15. Cantacuzenus' historical work has been published in the Bonn series: Joannis Cantacuzent 
eximperatoris Historiarum Libri IV, ed. L. Schopen, in 3 vols. (Bonn, 1828, 1831, 1832). On his 
life and work see V. Parisot, Cantacuzéne, homme d'état el historien (Paris, 1845). On his life see also 
Günther Weiss, Joannes Kantakuzenos— Aristokrat, Staatsmann, Kaiser und Ménch—in der Gesellschaft- 
sentwincklung von Byzanz im 14. Jahnhundert (Wiesbaden, 1969). D. M. Nicols The Byzantine 
Family of Kantakouzenos ( Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100-1460, Dumbarton Oaks Studies, XI (Washing- 
ton, 1968) contains an excellent bibliography. For Cantacuzenus’ Thucydidian style, see 
Parisot, Cantacuzéne, pp. 6-14. 

16. See Sevcenko, Métochite et Choumnos. On Metochites, see also H.-G. Beck, Theodoros 
Metochites, Die Krise des Byzantinischen Weltbildes im 14 Jahrhundert (Munich, 1952); H. Hunger, 
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purposes, Metochites’ two most important works are his two orations to Andronicus I], 
which provide unique insights into the condition of Asia Minor, and into Andronicus’ 
Anatolian policy in the late thirteenth century. These are unpublished, save for one 
excerpt published by K. Sathas. Sathas has also published Metochites’ account of his 
embassy to Serbia in 1298-1299, a valuable source for conditions in Serbia and for 
developments in Macedonia, so often disregarded by historians who lived in Constan- 
tinople.!^ In addition to prose writings, Metochites has left us an autobiographical 
poem, written in a language and style which imitate Homer.!? 

Metochites became one of Andronicus! main advisers from the time when he was 
sent to Thessalonica to watch over the behavior of the Empress Irene (1303 or 1304). 
Unfortunately, he was no politician, nor was he an attractive public figure. He fell with 


Andronicus II in 1328. 


Thomas Magister who, on becoming a monk, took the name of Theodulos, is a 
particularly important source for our period. Thomas was, first and foremost, a philo- 
logist, and moved in the literary circle of Theodore Metochites and Nicephorus Gregoras. 
He has left us a number of letters, orations and philological works.!? For the historian, 
his most important contributions consist of one letter and three orations. Thomas 
apparently lived in "Thessalonica for a long time. For this reason, he was able to give 
to his friends in Constantinople, to the philosopher Joseph in particular, information 
about the Catalan attack against Thessalonica, in 1308.?? It is unfortunate that he was 
interested in style as much as in content and so his letter is a literary exercise as well as a 
description. Even so, we glean some information about the state of mind of the inhabi- 
tants of Thessalonica, and about the steps they took to defend their city. 

To the same period belongs an oration to Andronicus II on behalf of the general 
Chandrenos, whose success against the Catalans aroused the envy of certain persons in 
Constantinople who probably accused him of treason. Thomas then wrote this oration 
in Chandrenos’ defense.*! It must have been written sometime after 1310, because the 
latest developments it describes took place in that year. It may have been written 
quite a few years after 1310, because Thomas, referring to Chandrenos’ Thessaly 
campaign of 1309, said “even up to now the Thessaliots sing of this [his exploits].’’? 
This would indicate that some time had passed between 1309 and the date the oration 
was written. 

Thomas Magister also wrote two orations on the duties of the emperor and those of 
his subjects.?? I have been unable to date these. The frequent references to the 








“Theodorus Metochites als Vorläufer des Humanismus in Byzanz," BZ 45 (1952), 4-19; 
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17. The Baorawxoc a’ is found in the Cod. Vindobon. Philol. Gr. 95, fols. 81ro-96ro; the 
Baciaikoc f' in the same codex, fols. 145vo-158ro; Cf. K. Sathas, Mzcawovix) Bifaioëñen, I 
(Venice, 1872). Professors Sevcenko and Hunger are planning to publish the imperial orations. 
The embassy to Serbia is in Mgcaiovikr) BigAioOrkn, I, 154-193. 

18. Letter A in Max Treu, Dichtungen des gross- Logotheten Theodorus Metochites, Programm des 
Victoria-Gymnasiums zu Potsdam., Ostern, 1895 (Potsdam, 1895). 

19. For a bibliography of Thomas’ works, see Krumbacher, Handbuch, pp. 548-550; 
Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, I, 548. 

20. Published in Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, II, 212—228. 

2]. Published in ibid., II, 188-211. 

22. Ibid., II, 199. On Chandrenos, see above, “The Catalans in Athens," in Chapter VII. 

23. Published m J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 145 (Paris, 1865 and 1904), cols. 447—548. 
See G. Kyriakides, 6Gouác ó Mäyiotpos xai “Iooxpatns, diss., Erlangen, 1893; also, Karl Krum- 
bacher's review in BZ 5 (1896), 212. 
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unreliability of mercenaries may indicate that they were written after the Catalan expedi- 
tion, which, more than anything else, proved this point. On the other hand, Thomas 
makes no mention of the civil war which erupted in 1321, as I think he would have done 
had he been writing after 1321. The orations are written in a style reminiscent of Iso- 
crates, and some of the ideas expressed may also seem at first glance simply to copy the 
political thinking of ancient Greece. I am referring particularly to Thomas’ conviction 
that the cities of the empire should follow the examples set by Athens and Sparta. 
However, in the early fourteenth century, some Byzantine cities, especially those of 
Macedonia and Greece, attained a high degree of independence, which may have 
recalled classical prototypes to an educated man. On the whole, Thomas was probably 
giving voice and coherent expression to ideas and practices which were current at his 
time. The two political orations provide very important information about adminis- 
trative practices at the time of Andronicus II. 

There is a more specialized Byzantine source of information about the Catalan attack 
on Mount Athos and Thessalonica. That is the biography of St. Savvas the Young, 
written by the patriarch of Constantinople Philotheus Kokkinos (1353-1354, 1364— 
1376).?^ The patriarch, who had been abbot of the monastery of Lavra, is a well- 
known hagiographer, although his biography of St. Savvas has not been noted by 
Krumbacher or Moravcsik.?^? St. Savvas was a monk in Mt. Athos, and most of his 
activity falls in the years after 1320. During his youth, he lived through the Catalan 
attack on Macedonia, and he returned to his native city of Thessalonica for the duration 
of the Catalan attack on Mt. Athos. His biographer noted this, and we are indebted to 
him for our meager information on Andronicus’ efforts to defend the Holy Mountain. 

Another particularly important though rarely used ecclesiastical source is the corres- 
pondence of the patriarch of Constantinople Athanasios I (October 1289-October 1293, 
June 1303-September 1309).*° His character, as well as the importance of his corres- 
pondence, has already been discussed in the text of this book. A biography, probably 
of the fourteenth century, gives us the details of his life as well as information about 
conditions in Constantinople during Athanasios’ times.^" Although Guilland and 
Banescu have studied Athanasios’ work and published their conclusions as well as 
summaries of some of the letters, most of Athanasios’ correspondence has, as yet, 
remained unpublished. $ 


The poems of Manuel Philes, who was born in Ephesus and lived in Constantinople, 
ca. 1275--1345, cast some light on the times in which he lived. In his youth he was a 


24. Published by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus: «Tod nutmüpxov Kavotavtivoundiems Kupdo 
Miroseov Biog kai noAitEia TOD GGiov kai Beowopov Matpos nuàv LaBa toh Néov.» AvaAexta 'IepocoAvpntnkf( 
Ltaxvoroyiac, V (St. Petersburg, 1898). 

25. Krumbacher, Handbuch, pp. 107-109, 204-205. 

26. On Athanasios’ life and work, see N. Banescu, “Le Patriarche Athanase ler et Andronic 
II Paléologue: État religieux, politique et social de l'Empire," Académie Roumaine. Bulletin de la 
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Patriarche de Constantinople, (1289-1293; 1304—1310)," Mélanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), 
J. 121-140. 

27. Published by H. Delehaye, “La vie d’Athanase, Patriarche de Constantinople," Mélanges 
d’ Archéologie et d'histoire de l'école française de Rome, 17 (1897), 39-75; see also «Bios kai norteia 
'A0avaciou A’, Oikouugvikob Marprapxov, ovyypaozic ono Iwoto KaXo8£too uovaxob,» Opakixa, 13 (1940), 
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28. A few of his letters have been published in Migne, PG 142 (Paris, 1885), cols. 471—528, 
and in G. Rallis and M. Potlis, Lovraypa tõv Beiwv kai iepõv kavóvov, V (Athens, 1855), 121-126. 
See also Laiou, “Provisioning,” pp. 108-113, and Laiou, “Theodore Palaeologus," pp. 404- 
410. Mrs. Alice-Mary Talbot is preparing a philological edition and translation. 
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friend of Pachymeres, and he wrote a poem on the occasion of Pachymeres’ death. He 
traveled extensively in the Orient, in Persia, Arabia, and India. In 1305 he was sent 
by Andronicus II to the king of Georgia, to request help against the Catalans. Philes’ 
poems, as published by E. Miller and A. E. Martin, have yielded useful information 
about such matters as communications between Constantinople and Asia Minor, 
the Byzantine campaign in Bulgaria in 1304, the siege of Adrianople by the Catalans. 
Unfortunately, however, the details he gives are not always correct, and his account 
of the siege of Adrianople is most probably taken from Pachymeres’ history.?? 


Byzantine diplomatic sources have yielded less material on Andronicus! foreign policy 
than have the Byzantine narrative sources already discussed and the collections of 
European documents. The texts of Byzantine treaties with Venice, Genoa, and Aragon, 
published by F. Miklosich and J. Müller, are valuable. So are a number of chrysobulls 
granting privileges to the king of Serbia, to the Empress Irene, to the church and com- 
mune of Ioannina, all published in the same collection. On the whole, however, most 
of the surviving Byzantine documents of this period are chiefly important for the internal 
history of Byzantium, for they are praktika, or grants of land to churches, monasteries, 
and individuals. Thus, although some pertinent information can be drawn from them, 
they have not been used extensively. Several very important documents have survived 
only through the narrative sources in which they are mentioned; Franz Délger’s 
Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ostrómischen Reiches has been an indispensable guide to 
these, as well as to most other imperial documents, wherever they may be found.?° 


The western sources for the period are many and varied; most of them are too well 
known to merit a detailed description here. I shall divide them into three groups, 
according to the use I have made of them in this work. 

The first group includes French, Italian, and Spanish annals and chronicles which 
occasionally yield limited but useful information about relations between Byzantium 
and the West. The information from the annals is sometimes biased and almost always 
incomplete. It has to be supplemented from Byzantine sources and from western 
diplomatic sources, since treaties and their terms are only rarely discussed in the annals. 
The French chronicles have been used only sparingly, in connection with the plans of 
Charles of Valois and Philip of Taranto, and in connection with. French. crusading 
plans during the reigns of Philip V the Tall (1316-1322) and Charles IV (1322-1329). 

The second group consists of narrative sources with a particular subject or interest. 
Of these, the most important has been Ramon Muntaner's chronicle of the Catalan 
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campaign in Byzantium.*! Muntaner was a Spanish nobleman whose ancestors partici- 
pated m the Aragonese wars of conquest against the Muslims of Spain. He wrote his 
account of the Catalan expedition at Valencia in 1325, when he was already a fairly 
old man. Because over twenty years had passed from the beginning of the expedition, 
he naturally made mistakes. It is a tribute to Muntaner that his account of facts, if 
not his interpretation, usually agrees with that of Pachymeres or with the information 
gleaned from contemporary documents. The interpretation, however, is his own, and it 
is usually biased. Unlike Pachymeres, Muntaner is writing a Res Gestae, a book with a 
hero, first Roger de Flor and then the infante Ferran of Mallorca. Only once did Roger 
take the wrong decision—1t was fatal to him—and not once did he behave in an un- 
chivalrous way. The Catalan Company also is presented as a body of loyal men—at 
least until Berengar de Rocafort takes over the leadership—and only rarely appear as 
the group of fearsome, self-interested mercenaries that they were. The Byzantines, 
on the other hand, are viewed from the standpoint of traditional western prejudices and 
charged with cowardice, duplicity, arrogance, lack of loyalty to friend and foe—in 
short, they are men whom it would be proper for a Christian and a knight to fight. 
Only Michael IX is admired as a good knight, but then he is so totally defeated by the 
Catalans that his worth only enhances the valor of the Company. 

For all that, Muntaner’s chronicle is an indispensable source for the years of the 
Catalan campaign. It is also more pleasant reading than the Byzantine historians of the 
same period. Muntaner writes in a simple narrative style with very few interruptions and 
digressions. He gives an almost strictly chronological account of events, and his un- 
assuming language 1s refreshing after the learned perorations of Pachymeres. 

The great body of literature usually described as crusading propaganda has not been 
used extensively. For we have been concerned here with political plans and alliances, 
and the ideas of crusading propagandists have seemed relevant only when they in- 
fluenced the actions of political leaders. ‘Thus, the theories of Pierre Dubois have been 
discussed in the text because they appealed to Philip IV of France and to his brother, 
Charles of Valois. On the other hand, the ideas of Guillaume d’Adam and Fidenzio 
of Padua have only been mentioned in passing.*? 

Marino Sanudo Torsello the Elder (ca. 1270-ca. 1343) stands out as a particularly 
important advocate of the crusade. He was a Venetian of good family, who had traveled 
extensively in both the Greek and the Latin parts of the Byzantine Empire and who, 
unlike other crusading propagandists, had a thorough knowledge of the empire.?? 
Indeed, he rightly considered himself an expert in the affairs of the East. He also had 
family ties with the Sanudi of Naxos. Marino was, first and foremost, an ardent advocate 
of the interests of Venice. For this reason, his work is particularly interesting as a mirror 
of Venetian aims in the Levant. After 1323 he became more friendly toward Byzantium, 
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and advocated friendship and common action instead of war and conquest.?* His 
voluminous correspondence is one of the very few sources for the negotiations between 
Andronicus II and Pope John XXII concerning tbe union of the Greek and Roman 
churches (1324-1327). Of his other writings, the Zstoria del Regno di Romania, whose 
importance as a source for the history of Frankish Greece was first noticed by Karl 
Hopf, gives some information on the reign of Andronicus II. His Fragmentum, now 
recognized as a continuation of Villehardouin, is also useful.?? 

Among the minor crusading propagandists is the anonymous friar who wrote, ca. 
1308, a description of eastern Europe.?? The author, probably a Frenchman, had lived 
in Serbia and Constantinople, and probably traveled in Asia Minor. His book consists 
of geographical and historical notes on the countries and the people of eastern Europe. 
It also contains advice to Charles of Valois, on his future conquest of the empire. Thus, 
although the author is a minor figure as a crusading propagandist, his knowledge of the 
affairs of eastern Europe makes his work valuable. He has the usual western prejudices 
which, by the fourteenth century, are probably just lieux communs, endlessly repeated: 
the Greeks are weak, effeminate, and insincere. The others, Serbs, Bulgarians, are 
barbarians. The East must return to obedience to the Catholic church. In spite of this 
banality, he does give us some interesting information. 

The author has not dated his Descriptio. The editor, Dr. Olgierd Górka, suggests the 
date February-March 1308, chiefly because the author says that the king of Serbia 
wanted to give his daughter to a son of Charles of Valois.?" Stephen Uros II and 
Charles of Valois concluded a treaty to that effect on March 27, 1308. But I see no reason 
to suppose, with Górka, that the book was written before, rather than after the treaty. 
Górka also indicates that the anonymous author refers to the battle of Bapheus in 
Asia Minor, as having taken place seven years before. Górka adopts the date 1301 
for the battle of Bapheus, but since then the correct date has been found to be 1302. 
Finally, Górka notes as a discrepancy the author's mention of the conquest of Rhodes 
by the Hospitallers, which Górka places in 1309. Rhodes was taken on August 15, 1308, 
and there is no discrepancy if we accept late 1308 as the date the book was written.?? 

One unpublished source presents great interest. That is the "Enseignements" of 
Theodore Palaeologus, marquis of Montferrat, which was written in Italian and has 
survived in a French translation, in the Cod. Brux. 11042, fols. 1ro-95ro.?? He returned 
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to Byzantium from Montferrat on at least two occasions, in 1316-1318, and in 1325.*? 
He has much to tell us about Byzantium during these years, and some of the information 
he gives is relevant to Andronicus’ foreign policy. 

In my discussion of the relations between Byzantium, Serbia, and the Catalans 
(1307-1313), I have made use of the work of Danilo, abbot of the Serbian monastery 
of Chilandar, on Mount Athos.*! Danilo is not very clear about details, and his admira- 
tion for the Serbs sometimes leads him to exaggerate grossly their exploits. Since, 
however, he is one of the few sources we have on the Catalan campaign in Macedonia 
as well as on Serbian-Byzantine relations in the carly fourteenth century, he is quite 
valuable. 

The third group of western sources consists of diplomatic material, much easier of 
access and better known than the parallel Byzantine sources. It is far more valuable 
than the western European narrative sources. Diplomatic documents from the Aragonese, 
Neapolitan, Genoese, Venetian, French, and papal archives have been used extensively. 
A full bibliography of the diplomatic sources for this work will be found at the end of the 
book. Of the published sources, particular mention should be made of A. Rubió y 
Lluch's Diplomatari de P Orient Catala, 1302-1409. Published in 1947, this work includes 
essential material on the Catalan campaign and on the involvement of the royal bouses 
of Aragon, Sicily, and Mallorca in this enterprise. It contributes new material on the 
relations between Genoa and Byzantium, and sheds new light on the old information 
we have from the narrative sources of the Catalan campaign. One can no longer inter- 
pret Pachymeres and Muntaner without referring to the documents published in this 
collection. Furthermore, the old chronology of the Catalan expedition can now be 
checked and corrected. Rubió y Lluch himself made use of some of these documents 
while they were still unpublished. 

Despite the fact that western diplomatic materials on the whole are very valuable 
for the period under discussion, a significant lacuna occurs in the Venctian diplomatic 
sources thus presenting problems to the modern researcher. The most important govern- 
mental institution in Venice in the fourteenth century was the Consilium Rogatorum, 
or Consiglio dei Rogati, later called the senate. The discussions and decisions of the 
senate are found in three series of documents: the Misti, the Secreti, and the Sindicati, 
i.e. the decisions of the doge which made mandatory the decisions of the Senate. Of 
these three series, the Sindicati begin in June 1329, and the Secreti in 1345. The Misti 
series covers the years 1293-1440, but, unfortunately, most of the texts referring to the 
period 1293-1332 have been destroyed. We have the full texts of some discussions of 
the years December 1300-February 1303. For the rest, we have only the captions of the 
discussions ; these do provide a certain amount of information, but have to be used with 
great caution. The Collegio, also called Signoria and Minor Consiglio, was another 
important institution of government, and for this period we have some of its delibera- 
tions. Finally, the deliberations of the Maggior Consiglio have been published by 
Cessi, in full where they exist, their captions if only these remain. The greatest loss 
lies in the destruction of the Misti of the senate, since it was the senate which had 
jurisdiction over foreign affairs, shipping, trade, and diplomacy.*? 


40. F. Cognasso, “Una crisobolla di Michele IX Paleologo per Theodoro I di Montferrato," 
Studi Bizantini, 2 (1927), 43, 45, and above, Chapter VIII, “The Italian Maritime Cities," in 
Chapter VIII. : 

41. Published by Dj. Daničić, Z?voti kraljeva i archiepiskopa Srpskich, napisao Danilo i Drugi 
(Zagreb, 1866); new editions by L. Mirkovic, Zivoti kraljeva i archiepiskopa Srpskich (Belgrade, 
1935). 

42. The latest, and the best, edition of the Misti of the Senate is by R. Cessi and P. Sambin: 
Le deliberazioni del Consiglio dei Rogati (Senato) Serie mixtorum", I (hbri E-XIV), Deputazione di 
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A full bibliography ol the diplomatic sources used in this work will be found at the 
end of the book. I have also used some unpublished material from the French National 
Archives, especially from the J and JJ series, all concerned with the family affairs of 
Philip IV of France and of Charles of Valois: Charles's marriage to Catherine of 
Courtenay, the marriage of Catherine of Valois to Philip of Taranto, Philip IV's 
support of Charles of Valois’ Byzantine ambitions, the crusading plans of Philip IV, 
Philip V, and Charles IV. Besides giving us valuable information about all these affairs, 
the French documents illuminate the involvement of French kings in western projects 
for the reconquest of Constantinople. Philip IV'?s vidimus (reissues of earlier documents) 
are particularly important by their very nature. Reissued at various times, at the request 
of the interested parties, they help us to discover the progress of crusading plans at those 
times. 


GS — n 


Storia Patria per le Venezie (Venice, 1960). There is only one series of documents for the 
deliberations of the Collegio during this period: G. Giomo, Lettere segrete del Collegio, rectius 
Minor Consiglio, in Miscellanea di storia Veneta, R. Deputazione di Storia Patria, 3d series, I 
(1910), 269-403. It covers the years 1308-1310. The deliberations of the Maggior Consiglio 
have been published by R. Cessi, Deliberazioni del Maggior Consiglio di Venezia, in 3 vols. (Bologna, 
1931-1950). Summaries of the deliberations of various other instruments of government which 
have special bearing on Venetian relations with Byzantium and the East are being published 
by F. Thiriet, Délibérations des assemblées vénitiennes concernant la Romanie, I, (1160-1363) (Paris, 
1966). His Régestes des délibérations du Sénat de Venise concernant la Romanie, I (1329-1399) (Paris, 
1958), falls yust outside our period. 


I. Unpublished Sources 
Greek 


Athanasios I, Patriarch of Constantinople, letters: Cod. Vat. Gr. 2219, fols. 1ro-274ro, 
esp. fols. 1ro-89vo; also contained in Cod. Par. Gr. 137, fols. l6ro-111vo, Cod. Par. 
S Gr. 516, and Cod. Par. 1351 A. 

Gregoras, Nicephorus. Eulogies to Andronicus II: Cod. Par. Gr. 3040, fols. 29ro-vo, 
22vo-25vo, 61vo-63vo. 

—  Monody to the Emperor Andronicus II: Cod. Par. Gr. 2077, fol. 278ro. 
Metochites, Theodore. BaoiAikdc a’, BaotAikdc B’ (Imperial Orations), in Cod. Vindobon. 
Philol. Gr. 95. Excerpts have been published by K. Sathas, in M£caiovikr] BipAio0nkn, 
I (Venice, 1872). 

. Laments. Cod. Par. Gr. 2003, fols. 56ro-58ro. 
Philes, Manuel. X1iyo: povoótkoi gig tov 'Avópóvixov tov IJIoXatoÀóyov tov 


uevovopao8évta “Avt@viov (Monody to Andronicus IL), Cod. Par. Coss. 192, fols. 
98ro-100ro. 





French 


A.N. J510 nos. 21, 21bis no. 2, 21 ter: Philip IV to Philip of Taranto (April 1313). 
A.N. JJ 268 no. 21: Philip V to Philip of Taranto (October 7, 1321). 


Payments to Philip of Taranto: A.N. JJ 268 no. 21, fol. 37vo. JJ 64 no. 222, fol. 
125vo-126ro. 


A.N. [164 A no. 25, May 21, 1312: Philip IV to Charles of Valois. 
A.N. [164 A nos. 26, 27: Philip IV to Charles of Valois (August, 1312). 
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A.N. [509 no. 16; J509 no. 16bis: Philip IV's confirmation of Clement V's letters to 
Venice and Genoa ( January 14, 1306). 


A.N. J510 no. 18: Philip IV, vidimus (1313) of the treaty between Charles of Valois 
and Frederick of Sicily, 1302. 


A.N. JJ vol. 46, fol. 18: Philip IV's gift to Charles of Valois; confirmed in June 1310. 


A.N. J167 no. 4: marriage settlement of Catherine of Courtenay; confirmed bv 
Philip IV, March 1301: A.N. JJ 38, no. 64. 


A.N. J164 A no. 11: Charles of Valois to Philip IV (1301). 


A.N. J510, nos. 19, 20: Agreement between Hugues of Burgundy and Catherine of 
Valois (1303). 


A.N. J509, no. 15: Vidimus of Philip IV of the treaty of Viterbo. 
A.N. J509, no. 12; J512, no. 21: Vidimus of Philip IV in 1313 of his vidimus of 1306 
of the pact between Charles of Valois and Charles II of Italy (March 11, 1302). 


A.N. J510 no. 19; JJ 49 no. 59; KK 549 fols. 17ro-19ro: Negotiations on the Valois- 
laranto marriage (June 1313). JJ 59 nos. 56, 77, 75, 78: Philip IV's confirmation and 
approval, 1313. 


A.N. R* 799 vol. I fols. 68ro-vo: Philip IV's testament. 
B.N. lat. 9783 fol. 1 l5ro: expenses of Philip IV. 


A.N. J510 no. 25? no. 1, J510 no. 257: John Monomachos to Charles of Valois. 
Published here, Appendix II. 


A.N. J510 no. 25? 2, [510 no. 25% 2: Constantine Limbidaris to Catherine of 
Courtenay; published in Appendix II. 


Theodore Palaeologus, Marquis of Montferrat, Enseignements, translated from the 
Italian by Jean de Vignai: Cod. Brux. 11042 fols. 1ro-95ro. 


II. Published Documents 
Greek 
Boissonade, J. F., ed. Anecdota Graeca e codicibus regiis. Vol. II, Paris, 1830; vol. V, Paris, 
1833. 
— ed. Anecdota Nova. Paris, 1844. 
Délger, Franz. Facsimiles byzantinischer Kaiserurkunden. Munich, University Press, 1931. 


—— ———., Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ostrômischen Reiches. 5 vols. Munich and Berlin, 
R. Oldenbourg, 1924, 1925, 1932; C. H. Beck, 1960, 1965. 


Mai, Angelo, ed. Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio. Rome, 1827. 
—-——, Patrum Novae Bibliothecae. Vol. VIII, Rome, 1871; vol. X, Rome, 1905. 


Miklosich, Franz and J. Müller, eds. Acta et Diplomata Graeca medii aevi. 6 vols. Vienna, 
1860-1890. 


Mosin, Vladimir, ed. Akti iz Svetogorskich archiva, Spomenik der K. Serb. Akademie. 2d ser., 
70, 5. Belgrade, 1939. 


— ——. Supplementa ad Acta Graeca Chilandarii. Ljubljana, 1948. 


Ralles, G. A. and M. Potles. Xóvtayua tv Ocíov kai 'Iepóv Kavóvov. 6 vols. Athens, 
1852-1859. 


Sathas, K. N. Me£oaiovixkr| BifAio8nrkn. 7 vols. Venice, 1872-1894. 
Zepos, J. and P. Zepos. Jus Graecoromanum. 8 vols. Athens, 1934. 
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French, Italian, Spanish and Slavic 


Archivio Storico Italiano. 4th ser. Vols. III, IV. 

Belgrano, L. T. “Cinque documenti Genovesi-Orientali," Att della Società Ligure di 
storia patria, 17 (1885), 221-253. 

—-— — “Prima serie di documenti riguardanti la colonia di Pera," Atti della Società 


Ligure di storia patria, 13 (1877-1884), 99-317. 


Bertolotto, G. “Nuova serie di documenti sulle relazioni di Genova coll'impero 
bizantino," Ath della Società Ligure di storia patria, 28 (1898), 344—560. Appendix, Rome, 
1902. 

Böhmer, J. F., ed. Regesta Imperii: Die Kaiserurkunden Ludwigs des Baiern. Frankfort, 
1838. 

Bratianu, G. I. Actes des notaires génois de Péra et de Caffa de la fin du XIIe siècle. Académie 
Roumaine, Etudes et Recherches, vol. II. Bucharest, Cvltvra Nationala, 1927. 


Buchon, J. A. C., ed. Chroniques étrangères relatives aux expéditions françaises pendant le 


XIII siècle. Paris, 1840. 





. Recherches et matériaux pour servir à une histoire de la domination frangaise en Gréce. 


Paris, 1840. 
Carini, Isidoro. Gli archivi e le biblioteche di Spagna in rapporto alla storia d'Italia in generale 


e di Sicilia in particolare. Palermo, 1884-1897. 


Cessi, Roberto, ed. Deliberazioni del Maggior Consiglio di Venezia. 3 vols. Bologna, 
N. Zanichelli, 1931-1950. 


and P. Sambin, eds. Le deliberazioni del Consiglio dei Rogati (Senato), serie 
"mixtorum." Vol. I, books 1-14. Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Venezie. Venice, 
1960. 


Coulon, Auguste, ed. Lettres secrètes et curiales du Pape Jean XXII, 1316-1334, relatives 
à la France, extraites des registres du Vatican. 4 vols., 9 fascis. Paris, Fontemoing, 1900-1965. 

D'Achéry, Luc, ed. Spicilegium. 2d ed. Vol. III. Paris, 1723. 

De rebus regni Siciliae, documenti inediti, 1282-1283. Palermo, 1882. 


Du Cange, Charles du Fresne. Histoire de P Empire de Constantinople sous les empereurs 
françois. Paris, 1657. The second part of this work includes the texts of some important 
documents. The newer edition, by J. A. C. Buchon, in 2 vols., Paris, 1826, does not 
always reproduce the documents. 


Finke, Heinrich. Acta Aragonensia. 3 vols. Leipzig and Berlin, W. Rothschild, 1908, 
1922. 


Gay, Jules, ed. Les registres de Nicolas HI. Paris, 1898. 


Giomo, Giuseppe. “Le Rubriche dei Libri misti del Senato perdutti," Archivio Veneto, 
18 (1879), 40-338; 19 (1880), 90-117; 20 (1880), 81-95. 


. Lettere segrete del Collegio, rectius Minor Consiglio, in Miscellanea di storia Veneta, 
R. Deputazione di storia patria, 3d ser. Vol. I. Venice, 1910. 


Grandjean, Charles, ed. Les registres de Benoit XI. Paris, Thorin, 1905. 
Guiraud, Jean, ed. Les registres de Grégoire X. Paris, Fontemoing, 1892-1906. 
Historiae Patriae Monumenta ; Leges Municipales. Vol. I. Turin, 1838. 


Huillard-Bréholles, J. L. A., ed. Titres de la maison ducale de Bourbon. 3 vols. Paris, 
1867-1874. 
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Acropolita, G. Opera, ed. A. Heisenberg. 2 vols. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1903. 
. Historia, ed. I. Bekker. Bonn, 1837. 

Arsenius. Testament, in J. P. Migne, ed., Patrologia Graeca, CXL, cols. 947-95]. 
Paris, 1865; anastatic ed., 1887. 

Athanasios I, Patriarch of Constantinople. Novella, ed. G. Ralles and M. Potles, 
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